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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERALDIC QUERY. 

Mr. Ursan,—Can you or any of your 
numerous readers tell me whose the fol- 
lowing arms are, viz. Quarterly, 1st and 
4th, or, an eagle displayed sa.; 2nd and 
8rd, arg.; two bars sa., thereon three 
martlets or ?—Yours, &c. 

JAMES NICHOLSON. 
Thelwall-hall, Warrington, 
May 6, 1858. 


CECIL LORD BURLEIGH. 


“Memorand. The true name is Sitsilt, 
an ancient Monmouthshire family, but now 
come to be about the degree of yeomanry. 
In the Church of Monmouth, I remember 
in a South windowe, an ancient scutcheon 
of the family, the same that this family 
beares. *Tis strange that they should be 
so vaine as to leave off an old British 
name for a Roman one, which I beleeve 
Mr. Verstegan did putt into their heads, 
telling his Ls?. in his book that they were 
derived from the ancient Roman Cecilij. 
The first L*. Burleigh (who was secretary 
of estate) was at first but a country- 
schoolemaster and (I think Dr. Tho. Fuller 
sayes, v. ‘Holy State’) borne in Wales. I 
remember (when I was a schoolboy at 
Blandford) Mr. Basket a reverend divine, 
who was wont to beg us play-dayes, would 
always be uncovered, and sayd, that ’twas 
Lord Burleigh’s custome, for said he, 
‘Here is my Lord Chanceller, my Lord 


Treasurer, my Lord Ch. Justice &c. pre- 
destinated.’ 

“He made Cicero’s Epistles his glasse, 
his rule, his oracle, and ordinary Pocket 
Booke.”—Aubrey’s Letter. 


SAKADRACE. 


H. T. R. has some difficulty in agreeing 
with J. H.’s suggestion that for sakadrace 
(pp. 289, 290) we should read sac-a-draps, 
which could of course mean nothing else 
but “ clothes-bag.” In p. 290 the very 
next article mentioned after the sakadrace, 
is clothsak ; which, it is pretty evident, 
also means a “ clothes-bag ;” and why the 
very same article should, in such close 
sequence, be called by two different names, 
it would require a diviner almost to un- 
derstand. 

If by bahut J. H. means the same word 
that is rendered by Fleta bahadum, a 
“chest” or “coffer,” the suggestion ap- 
pears a very happy one; though it seems 
by no means improbable that barhude 
(bear-hood) is the more correct reading of 
the two, the name being a very appro- 
priate one for a clothes-box or trunk. 





The length of some articles, and the wish 
to complete others in this volume, com- 
pels us to defer our notices of recent 
publications and the remains of the 
intelligence till our next magazine. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p. 467.) 


Each army endeavoured to secure the advantage of 
having the sun and wind in the face of the enemy’. At 
Cressy the circumstance of the French having the blaze 
of sunlight in their eyes is always recorded by their 
countrymen as an important element in their defeat. The 
effect of the dust raised by the trampling of many horses 
and driven into the faces of the men-at-arms encountering 
at spear’s-length before them, must also have been of con- 
siderable importance in the hand-to-hand struggles of this 
day ; and indeed we not only find that the dust impeded 
the efforts of the combatants, but that, on occasion, it fairly 
put a stop to the fight. In 1387, at an encounter near 
Vilhalpandos between the French and English, ‘there was 
a fierce and stout combat, and many on both sides were 
overthrown on the sand, and when the lances were broken, 
the knights fought bravely with other arms; but the dust 
of the fine sand that was there began to fly about, from the 
trampling of the horses, and was so great and so annoying, 
that they could neither see nor recognise each other; and 
their horses were quite covered with dust, and themselves 
too, and they could not take their breath without having 
their mouths full of it. On this account they discontinued 
their attacks and deeds of arms; and the English gathered 
themselves ——s directed by y their war-cries; and the 


1 See p. 251. 
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French on their side did likewise, and returned to Ville- 
Arpent; and thus neither one party nor the other came 
to any harm ™.” 

When the mélée was fairly engaged and the bow could 
no longer be employed with advantage, the archers threw 
aside their missile arms, and dashed into the thick of the 
fight to act as swordsmen or axe-men. Occasionally they 
appropriated the weapons of the opposing men-at-arms, and 
slew their enemies with their own steel. In the encounter 
in 1364 between the troops of ‘‘ Messire Bertrand du Gues- 
clin et les Bretons d’un lez, et de monseigneur Robert 
Canolle" et messire Gautier Huet de l’autre,” the English 
archers “threw down their bows, and, passing through the 
crowd of their companions (the men-at-arms), came up to 
the French, who were furnished with axes. Then they 
attacked them with right good will, and speedily took from 
some of them their axes, with which they afterwards fought 
well and boldly °.” 

War-cries, both national and personal, were still in 
vogue, and were used for three different purposes,—on 
joining battle, for the rescue of a leader, and to rally 
troops. The national cry of England was “ Saint George ;” 
_of France, ‘‘ Monjoye Saint Denis”;” of Castille, ‘‘ Saint 

James ;” of Portugal, ‘Our Lady! Portugal ;” of Bri- 
tanny, ‘‘ Saint Malo,” or ‘Saint Yves.”” Edward the Third, 
according to Walsingham, in an engagement near Calais, 
*‘evaginato gladio, Sanctum Edwardum et Sanctum Geor- 
gium invocavit, dicens: Ha Sancte Edwarde! Ha Saint 
George!” Personal cries consisted of the name of the 
chief, that of his patron saint, his armorial symbol, or an 
invocation to heaven for aid in the hour of battle. The cry 
of the Earl of Flanders was “‘ Flandre au Lion; that of 
the Montmorenci family, ‘‘ Dieu aide au premier Chrestien.” 
The word of the Duke of Bourbon was ‘ Bourbon, nostre 
Dame ;” of the Count of Foix, “‘ Nostre Dame, Béarn ;” of 
the Earl of Derby, ‘ Lancastre au Comte Derby ;” of the 
Earl of Douglas, ‘“‘ Douglas, Saint Giles ;” of the Count of 
Hainault, ‘‘ Hainault au noble comte ;” of the Count of Ar- 





= Froissart, vol. ii. p. 631. M. Paulin Paris at p. 455 of the fifth 
® Knowles. volume of his edition of the Grandes 
° Froissart, i. 494, Chroniques. 


* On the origin of this ery, see note of 
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tois, ‘‘ Monjoye au blanc espervier.” At the combat of 
Comines in 1382, ‘ces gens d’armes de France commen- 
cerent a abattre ces Flamands, a renverser sans déport et a 
occire. La crioit-on Saint Py! Laval! Sancerre! Enghien ! 
Antoing! Vertaing! Sconnevort! Saumes! Hallewyn! et 
tous cris dont il y avoit la gens d’armes 4.” 

Occasionally some particular leader was chosen, whose 
cry should be the rallying-word of the day ; and this leader 
was not always the most distinguished of the host. At the 
combat of Cocherel in 1364, Duguesclin being present, it 
was resolved to make the Count of Auxerre “sovereign for 
the day,” and to adopt his ery of ‘‘ Notre Dame! Auxerre !” 
but the Count excusing himself on the plea of his youth, 
the word of Duguesclin was finally chosen, and the battle 
began with the shout of “‘ Notre Dame! Guesclin™!” 

In order to strike terror into the enemy, and to impress 
him with the belief that he was about to be assailed by 
forces which in fact were not present, the men were some- 
times instructed to raise the cry of leaders who had not 
joined the host. In the encounter of the French and 
Flemings near Comines in 1382, it was ordered that, when 
the Flemings approached, “nous crierons tous @une Voix, 
chacun son cri ou le cri de son seigneur 4 qui chacun est, 
ja-soit ce que les seigneurs ne soient pas tous ici. Par 
celle voie et ce cri, nous les ébahirons, et puis férirons en 
eux de grand’ volonté *,” 

The Popes also had their war-cry, which was ‘ Our 
Lady! Saint Peter!” Some of the knightly Orders added 
the motto of their fraternity to that of their families: thus, 
the ‘‘ Chevaliers du Saint-Esprit au droit désir,’”’ instituted 
by Louis of Tarento, king of Sicily in 1352, combined with 
their personal cry that of their society, which was “ Au 
droit désir*!” 

A word of recognition was sometimes used in the field 
to prevent the men from slaying their comrades by mistake. 
The Chronicle of St. Denis tells us, in 1347, that ‘‘ Thomas 
Dagorn" ordered his soldiers to interchange in an under- 
tone a certain word, which word I have not been able to 





4 Froissart, vol. ii. p. 239. consult the whole of that and the follow- 
* Ibid., vol. i. p. 478. ing dissertation for further particulars on 
* Tbid., vol. ii. p. 237. this subject. 


. Ducange, Diss. xi. in Joinville; and « Dagworth. 
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learn. But our men killed one another, from being unable 
to distinguish friend from foe, on account of the darkness 
which prevailed *.” 

In a former page we have seen that a leader of in- 
ferior rank was occasionally chosen as “ sovereign of the 
day.” ‘This arrangement was not confined to a passage of 
courtesy between knight and knight; even kings con- 
descended to quit the saddle and fight among the ranks 
of the men-at-arms under the banner of some subject 
knight. A notable example of this practice is afforded by 
the combat of Calais in 1350. King Edward III. and the 
Prince of Wales both served on this day under the com- 
mand of the gallant Sir Walter Manny. ‘ Messire Gautier, 
je veux que vous soyez de cette besogne chef; car moi et 
mon fils nous combattrons dessous votre banniére. Messire 
Gautier répondit: Monseigneur, Dieu y ait part! si me 
ferez haute honneur’.” The adventure being fully ar- 
ranged, the royal combatants took their place in the ranks, 
and the battle joined. ‘ There,” continues Froissart, ‘‘ was 
the King of England, unknown to his enemies, beneath the 
banner of Sir Walter Manny; and we will tell you how he 
proceeded this day. On foot, and keeping his rank strictly, 
he advanced with his comrades against the enemy, who 
kept very close together, presenting their lances, which 
they had cut down to the length of five feet. The first 
onset was sharp and fierce. The king attacked Sir Eustace 
de Ribaumont, a very powerful and bold knight, who gave 
him a chivalrous reception, though not knowing who it was 
that thus assaulted him. There the king fought against 
the said messire Eustace a long time, and messire Eustace 
against him; so that it was very pleasant to see them. ... 
And, as I was informed, the King was twice struck down 
on his knees by Sir Eustace; but Sir Walter Manny and 
Sir Reginald Cobham, who were near, helped him up again. 
... The last knight that was taken prisoner in that field, 
and well he had combated therein, was Sir Eustace de Ri- 
baumont. ‘The King of England took him by dint of arms, 
and restored to him his sword; not that the knight knew 
it was King Edward, but thought it was one of the retinue 
of Sir Walter Manny.” Subsequently, at a supper which 


* Vol. v. pp. 474 and 475. y Froissart, vol. i. p. 277. 
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the king gave to his prisoners at his castle of Calais, where 
the first course was laid before them by “the gentle Prince 
of Wales and the knights of England,” Sir Eustace had 
the chief honour. ‘Then the King went towards Sir 
Eustace de Ribaumont, and said to him in joyous mood: 
Messire Eustace, of all the knights that I ever saw, none 
have I met more bold in the assault of his adversary or 
more expert in the defence of his own person, than yourself; 
in no battle where I have been, found I ever foe who gave 
me so much trouble to overcome as you have done this 
day. Therefore to you I give the prize of it, and all the 
knights of my court agree that you have well deserved the 
reward, Then the King took the chaplet of fine pearls from 
his brow and placed it on the head of Sir Eustace, with 
these words: Messire Eustace, I give you this chaplet as 
the best combatant of this day, and pray you to wear it to 
the year’s end for love of me. I know well that you are 
a gay and amorous knight, and that you are fond of the 
society of dames and damsels; therefore say, wherever you 
go, that it was my present. I restore to you your liberty, 
and, if it so please you, tomorrow you may take your de- 
parture.” 

With regard to Srrarecy—that science by which the 
movement of troops across a country is so ordered as to 
effect or to avoid surprises ; to concentrate forces on a given 
point so as to compel the adversary to fight at a disadvan- 
tage; or, with an army of inferior power, to postpone an 
engagement till, by taking up a position of great natural 
strength, the disparity of numbers is compensated,—the 
leaders of the fourteenth century were for the most part 
but as children. They were often ignorant alike of the 
enemy’s position and their own: they fancied the foe in 
front, but found that he was behind; they believed them- 
selves to be marching upon one town, when suddenly they 
came in view of the steeples of another. A Scottish cam- 
paign was often a mere game at hide-and-seek; and, in- 
deed, a drawn game, for both hosts were at last compelled 
to retire into their respective territories without striking 
a blow. Previously to the battle of Poitiers, neither French 
nor English knew where the opposing army was to be 
found. King John at last discovered that the Prince, whom 
he believed to be before him, was in his rear :—‘‘ Quand le 
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roi entendit la vérité, que ses ennemis, que tant désiroit a 
trouver, étoient derriére et non devant, si en fut grande- 
ment réjoui.” The Prince of Wales, on his part, was 
equally in the dark :—“ D’autre part, le prince de Galles et 
ses gens ne savoient nul convenant des Frangois, ni ne 
pouvoient savoir. Bien avoient entendu qu’ils étoient sur 
les champs, mais ils ne savoient mie justement quel part ; 
fors tant qu’ils supposoient assez qu’ils n’étoient mie loin*.” 
The Duke of Burgundy, marching to besiege Calais, reaches 
St. Omer, believing himself to be before the former town*. 
In 1369, Thomas Percy, being on one side of a bridge, was 
unable to afford assistance to Sir John Chandos, who was 
commanding in a combat on the other, because ‘‘ the bridge 
of Luzac being high, with a boss in the middle,” he was 
unable to see over it:—‘ Et rien n’en savoient messire 
Thomas de Percy et les Anglois, qui de-la le pont étoient ; 
car le pont de Luzac est haut, a bosse au milieu, et cela leur 
en tolloit la vue”.” 

Scouts were, however, in use. In 1378, Sir John Ar- 
lington with his English, and Messire Guillaume des Bordes 
with the French garrison of Montbourg, took the field. 
Arlington, having arrayed his men-at-arms, ‘ ordonna ses 
coureurs.” Des Bordes, on his part, had done the same. 
‘And thus they marched forward on both sides, till at 
length the scouts came so near together, that the English 
scouts saw and fully examined the French, and also the 
French scouts discovered and examined the English; and 
so, each party retired to its own troops, reporting the true 
position of the enemy °.” 

The March of armies, so far as ordinances went, was 
excellently arranged; but in the outskirts of the host, 
among the camp-followers, (pil/ards, as they were expres- 
sively termed,) the most terrible excesses were committed. 
Nor is it uncommon to hear the old chroniclers lament that 
the poor villagers were as roughly treated by their own 
partisans as by an invading enemy. 

The Constable directed the order of march, assigning to 
each officer his place in the host. He first sent forward a 
detachment, which included the quarter-masters and others 





* Froissart, 1356, ch. 28 and 29. > Froissart, 1369, ch. 294. 
* Alain Chartier, a.p. 1406. © Ibid., vol. i. p. 720. 
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concerned in preparing the lodgings of the army. The van- 
guard went next, headed by the Constable himself. The 
bowmen followed. Then came the bataille, or middle 
division; the king, if in the field, having his place with 
this body. The third battle, or rear-guard, succeeded; be- 
hind which was a detachment of approved troops, to pre- 
vent the march being disturbed by the enemy °. 

Froissart has given us, with some particularity, the order 
of march of Edward III. on entering France in 1359. ‘‘So 
the king left Calais next morning with all his troops, 
and began his journey with the greatest supply of carts 
and wagons, and the best horsed, that England had ever 
furnished. It was said that there were more than six 
thousand carts with their teams, all of which had been 
brought over from England. Then the king put his bat- 
tles in order, all so nobly and so richly equipped that it 
was delightful to see them. He caused his Constable, the 
Earl of March, whom he much loved, to ride first, with five 
hundred men-at-arms and a thousand archers. Next came 
the battle of the king: then that of the Marshals, contain- 
ing three thousand iron armours (armures de fer) and five 
thousand archers; and all these rode in close order, keep- 
ing their ranks with great exactness; following the Con- 
stable and the battle of the king. Then came the baggage 
of the army, which extended two leagues: and there were 
more than six thousand carts with their teams, carrying 
every kind of purveyance for the army and quarters (Aé¢els) ; 
and things which before-time had never been seen to ac- 
company the march of men-at-arms, such as hand-mills, 
ovens, and such-like. After these came the strong battle 
of the Prince of Wales and his brothers, consisting of at 
least twenty-five hundred iron armours, nobly mounted 
and richly equipped. And all these men-at-arms and 
archers were arrayed in close order, so that, if occasion 
had required, they were ready for instant combat. In thus 
marching they did not leave a single garcon behind them, 
but waited for his coming up with the rest; and they were 
consequently not able to proceed more than three leagues 
a-day. And besides the above, the king’s host contained 
five hundred varlets, with shovels and hatchets, who pre- 





4 See the instruments cited by Daniel, Milice francaise, i. 173. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIV. 4F 
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ceded the wagons to clear the roads, and to cut down the 
hedges and bushes that obstructed the way °.” 

This, the usual order of march, was sometimes reversed ; 
the first division being that of the Marshal, while the Con- 
stable commanded the rear-guard. As, in 1373, near 
‘Thérouenne: ‘the English rode in three battles very 
orderly; and did not proceed more than two or three 
leagues a-day, but at noon came to a halt. None hurried 
forward before the rest, but they very courteously waited 
for one another. ‘The first battle was that of the marshals ; 
the second, that of the two dukes, the Duke of Lancaster 
and the Duke of Britanny. Then came the carts and wagons 
which carried all their stores. And lastly the rear-guard, 
led by the Constable. All these battles marched close 
one to another: none hurried forward nor urged his horse 
beyond the pace of the rest; and no knight nor esquire, 
however distinguished he might be among the men-at- 
arms, dared to quit his companions, if he was not bidden 
to do so by the captains of his company (rouwze) or the mar- 
shals‘.” The subdivisions were the constableries, every 
lord being with his own particular retinue, banner or pen- 
non flying. ‘ Et chevauchoient ordonnément et par con- 
nétablies, chacun sire entre ses gens; et étoient Maréchaux 
de Vost d’Angleterre le comte de Northantonne et de Col- 
chestre et le comte de Suffole, et Connétable d’ Angleterre 
le comte de Warvich*.” The French in 1382, marching 
towards the field of Rosebeque, were thus ordered. First 
went 1,760 owvriers on foot, to level the roads, cut down 
the hedges and bushes, fill up hollows, and so forth. ‘Then 
came the avant-garde, commanded by the Marshals of 
France, Burgundy and Flanders, consisting of 1,200 men- 
at-arms and 600 crossbow-men, besides 4,000 foot-soldiers, 
furnished with shields, and other men-at-arms that the 
Count of Flanders had sent. The Count himself, with 
about 16,000 men-at-arms and foot-soldiers, marched on 
the wing of the van-guard, “‘ to comfort it, if need were.” 
The battle of the king came next, amounting to 6,000 
men-at-arms and 2,000 crossbows, Genoese and others. 
The rear-guard followed, composed of 2,000 men-at-arms 
and 200 arbalesters*. 


© Froissart, vol. i. p. 417. ® Ibid., p. 76. 
f Tbid., p. 678. » Tbid., vol. ii. p. 282. It is scarcely 
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The carts and wagons accompanying the host fulfilled a 
further duty than that of carrying the provisions and 
munitions of war: they were employed, when the force 
encamped, as a fence against the cavalry of the enemy. To 
this end, they were placed around the army, the shafts of 
one cart being attached to the rear of another. 


‘Le derriére de chacune 
Est mis, si com nous estimons, 
A l’autre entre les deux limons.”— Gwiart. 


The Bopy-armovr of the fourteenth century offers much 
diversity of form, especially in the first half of the period ; 
in the second portion of the century the suits shew more 
uniformity. 

The materials employed were iron and steel, brass, lea- 
ther, whalebone, and the stuffs used for quilted defences. 
The iron was worn in the shape of chain-mail, scalework, 
splints and plate. The jacked leather (cuir-bouilli) was no 
doubt frequently substituted for metal in the larger defences 
of the body; though, both being smooth and rigid alike, it 
is often quite impossible to distinguish them, as represented 
in the sculptures and pictures of the time. Brass appears 
to have been employed in parts only of the knightly equip- 
ment. Quilted (or pourpointed) garments occur through- 
out the period; sometimes as the under-coat of a steel de- 
fence, sometimes as the principal body-armour, and some- 
times as the armorial surcoat. Banded-mail appears nearly 
throughout the century, and in the monuments of Edward 
the Third’s time is of very frequent occurrence. 

Defences of iron or steel are often mentioned in the 
writings of the period. The Inventory of the Effects of 
Piers Gaveston, taken in 1313, amongst other articles of 
armour, has :—‘‘ Item, deux peires de jambers de feer, ventz 
et noveauz‘.” The Inventory of Louis X. of France, in 
1316, has many entries of iron and steel armour :—“ Item, 








necessary to say that the numbers given 
in this chronicle are sometimes at vari- 
ance with other accounts. Not only do 
different authors occasionally furnish dif- 
ferent amounts, but the various manu- 
scripts of Froissart himself are strangely 
contradictory. Carelessness of transcrip- 
tion may have something to do with these 
variations, so frequent in old chronicles, 


but the country of the transcriber was 
probably the chief cause of them. An 
English “ historiographer” may be ex- 
cused if, in having to select between two 
returns of the numbers engaged in a de- 
feat of his countrymen, he should have 
adopted the larger amount. 
€ New Feedera, vol. ii. p. 203. 
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iii. paires de greves et iii. paires de pouloins @’acier. Item, 
iii. cors d’acier *.” 

In 1322, the Inventory of Humprey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford, mentions :—‘“‘ Un corset de fer. Une peire des 
plates, covertes de vert velvet®.” 

Among the Inventories of the Exchequer in 1331 is an 
order for the restitution of the armour of the Earl of March 
to his son. These items form part of the delivery :— 
“Une peire des plates covertz de rouge samyt. vi. Corsetz 
de feer*.” 

The will of the Black Prince, in 1376, directs that on his 
tomb shall be placed his image, ‘‘tout armez de fier de 
guerre *.” 

At a feat of arms in Brittany in 1381, “le sire de Ver- 
taing férit par telle maniére le sire de Puisances que il 
transperca les mailles et la poitrine d’acier, et tout ce qui 
étoit dessous '.” 

In another joust between a French and an English cham- 
pion, ‘‘ Nicholas Cliffort consuivit de son glaive™ Jean 
Bourcinel en la poitrine d’acier amont. Le fer du glaive 
coula outre a l’autre lez, et ne le prit point a la plate d’acier, 
mais esclissa amont en coulant, et passa tout outre le camail, 
qui étoit de bonnes mailles, et lui entra au col”,” &e. 

Cuvelier, in his Chronicle of Duguesclin, mentions the 
steel plates of the knights :— 

“ Ces escus 4 leurs cos, ces hauberts endossez, 
Bonnes plates d’acier, et de glaives assez.” —Vere 5,925. 

Brass appears but rarely as the material of armour. It, 
however, forms part of the equipment of the knight de- 
scribed by Chaucer in the well-known passage of “The 
Rime of Sire Thopas :”— 

‘* His jambeux were of quirboily, 
His swerdes shethe of yvory, 
His helm of Jatoun bright : 
His sadel was of rowel boon, 


His bridel as the sonne shon, 
Or as the moone light °.” 


And over the tomb of the Black Prince at Canterbury 





& Ducange, Gloss., v. Armatura. 1 Froissart, ii. 126. 
» Archeological Journal, ii. 349. ™ Spear. 
i Kal. and Inv. of the Exchequer, iii. ® Froissart, ii. 132. 


° Page 319, ed. Wright. 


165. 
* Royal Wills, p. 67. 
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are still hanging the brass gauntlets of that hero. ‘They 
are engraved in Stothard’s Monuments. 

Leather armour is not unfrequently mentioned in writings 
of the fourteenth century: it is sometimes distinguished as 
of cuir-bouilli, sometimes named only as being of “ leather.” 
‘The passage quoted above from Chaucer tells us of leg de- 
fences made of jacked leather; and the German antiquaries 
often interpret as gepresstem Leder, those smooth fabrics 
which the English archeologist is inclined rather to look 
upon as iron or steel. Real pieces of armour of this time 
are of necessity very rare: there are, however, several ex- 
amples of defences made of cuir-doulli still existing. In 
the church of Krelingen-on-the-Tauber are preserved three 
shields, three crests and a knightly helm, all of this ma- 
terial. They are figured by Hefner in his work on medie- 
val costume, and referred by him to this century”. The 
shield of the Black Prince over his tomb in Canterbury 
Cathedral is also of cuz7-bouilli, moulded so as to shew the 
armorial bearings in relief. This shield is engraved and de- 
scribed by Stothard in his ‘‘ Monumental Effigies.” Among 
the armour of Roger Mortimer, delivered to his son in 1331, 
are ‘‘trois peire des quisseux de quir boile 4.” 

In the Inventory of the Effects of Sir Simon Burley, 
beheaded in 1388, amongst the ‘ Armour pur la guerre,” 
occurs: “un palet’ de quierboyllé, coveré de stakes blanc 
et vert *.” 

Armour of “leather” appears in the Inventory of Louis 
Hutin in 1316, before mentioned. ‘Item, iii. paires de 
braciéres en cuir, des armes de France.” In the Limburg 
Chronicle, under the year 1351, we read: “The soldiers 
also wore leg-pieces that in front were made of leather, 
and arm-pieces of leather: their knees were provided with 
iron bosses.” 

In the Inventory of the Effects of Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, in 1322, occur, among other articles of 
armour: ‘ij. bacynettes, lun covert de quir, lautre bourni *.” 
Horse-armour was also made of leather: in the Inventory 
of Louis Hutin appear :—‘‘ij. Chanfrains dorez, et un de 
cuir.” This was probably of euir-douilli. 








P Trachten des christlichen Mittelalters, * Headpiece. 
part ii. pl. 68. ’ Promptorium Parvulorum, note on 
9 Kalend. and Inv. of the Exchequer, p. 369, ed. Way. 
iti, 165, t Archeol. Journal, ii. 349. 
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Whalebone seems to have been used chiefly for the 
gauntlets of the warrior, and was probably employed in 
the form of scales. Of the existence of whalebone armour, 
we have the evidence both of poet and chronicler. Under 
the year 1304, Guiart tells us of 


‘Ganz de plates et de balaines, 
Lances roides, juisarmes saines.’’—Line 9370. 


And in another place he has :— 


“Les mains covertes de balainne, 
Et de ganz de plates clouées *.”’ 


And Froissart, describing the troops of Philip von Arte- 
veld mustering previously to the battle of Rosebecque, tells 
us that ‘ceux du Frane de Bruges étoient armés la grei- 
gneur partie de maillets, de houctes et de chapeaux de fer, 
d’hauquetons et de gands de baleine *.” 

Quilted armour was used throughout the century: some- 
times for the under-garment (gambeson); sometimes for 
the coat-of-fence itself; and sometimes even for the surcoat. 
The surcoat of the Black Prince at Canterbury is quilted ; 
the stuffing is of cotton’, which is wadded in, to the thick- 
ness of three-quarters of an inch. Examples of quilted 
defences are seen in our engravings, Nos. 7, 9,19 and 27. 

Having glanced at the materials for armour, let us now 
examine the fubrics constructed out of them. We can then 
pass, with a clear understanding of our subject, to the in- 
vestigation of the various garments forming the soldier’s 
equipment. 

These fabrics are :—interlaced chain-mail; scale-work ; 
splinted armour, of two kinds, either having the metal in 
view, or having the splints covered with a textile material, 
with studs on the surface; armour of plate; a defence 
composed of metal strips fixed on leather or pourpointerie ; 
a quilted garment with studs on the surface ; a variety, in 
which studs and strips of metal overlie a quilted defence ; 
and the old panoply of banded-mail. 

Chain-mail* is of constant occurrence throughout the 





" See also line 9,357. y The usual material for pourpointerie. 
* Chron., vol. ii. p. 247. Compare also * The antiquity of interlaced chain-mail 
the tournament swords of whalebone, no- has been much discussed. It is most 
ticed in Archeologia, xvii. 302, and the clearly sculptured on the base of the 
shields “of balayn” in the “Romance of ‘Trajan Column. A photograph of this 
Richard Coer-de-Lion,” p.117, ed.Weber. curious example was. exhibited by the 
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century. The rings vary considerably in their dimensions, 
as represented on the life-size effigies of the time; a varia- 
tion no doubt warranted by the real mail in use, as similar 
diversity is found in the chain-armour of a later day, still 
in existence. 

The largest armour-links ever observed by the writer of 
these pages, appear on the sculptured efligy of a knight of 
the Freville family, in Tamworth Church, Staffordshire : 
date about 1400. Each ring is three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. On the effigy of Sir Hugh Calveley, in Bunbury 
Church, Cheshire, the mails are only one-sixth of an inch 
across. Between these two measurements, the links occur 
in every variety : occasionally, indeed, the same monument 
offers examples of different sized rings in different parts of 
the equipment ; as the statue of Sir Walter Arden, in Aston 
Church, Warwickshire, where there are three dimensions. 
The English name for armure de mailles appears to have 
been Wire-armour. ‘Item, lego j. wyrehatt.” (York Wills, 
p. 343.) “Item, j. wyer hatt, harnest with sylver.” (Ib., 
p- 419. 

jo of chain-mail was cleaned by rolling it in a 
barrel; probably with sand or some similar agent. In the 
Inventory of Dover Castle in 1344, we find ‘‘i. barelle pro 
armaturis rollandis.” And in another, ‘i. barell ferrat. pro 
armaturis Regis mundandis*.” Of this process, however, 
we have notices as early as the twelfth century. Wace, in 
the Roman de Rou, has :— 

‘‘ Mult veissiez viande atraire, 
Nés é batiax é chalans faire, 
Espées 4 héalmes forbir, 
Haberz roller, espiez brunir ».” 


Froissart in 1372 tells us that the soldiers of Rochelle 
“‘commencérent a fourbir leurs bassinets, a rouler leurs 
cottes de fer®’”’ &e. And as late as 1603 we find in the 
Inventory of Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, ‘one barrel, to make 
clean the shirts of maile and gorgetts.”’ 

Scale-armour is found throughout the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; not, however, often forming the principal part of the 





writer at a meeting of the Archeological from photographs there is no appeal. 
Institute in 1857. And another, acces- ® Archeological Journal, xi. 382, 387. 
sible to all the world, is deposited in the > Vol. i. p. 13. 

collection at Sydenham. The antiquity © Vol. i. p. 652. 

of the invention is thus fairly settled : 
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knightly dress, but employed for small portions only of the 
equipment, as the gloves, the sleeves, the gorget, the boots, 
or the skirt of the cuirass. No kind of defence seems to 
have been so widely and so continuously in favour as that 
of scale-work. We may trace its existence from the earliest 
times of which any monuments remain; from the ages 
recorded in the Assyrian sculptures to the days of Oliver 
Cromwell: and this not in pictorial or sculptural represen- 
tations alone, but often by examples of the real armour 
itself. The Nimroud sculptures in the British Museum 
exhibit the scale equipment in many groups and in curious 
variety. The scales are not always set in the same direc- 
tion: sometimes the rounded end is placed upward, some- 
times in the reverse direction. Several of the real scales 
have been found, and are preserved in the British Museum. 
One of them is engraved in the Archeological Journal 
(vol. viii. p.295): it is of iron, three inches in length by 
one in breadth, and has a ridge in front, beaten out from 
behind. Other scales were found, of iron inlaid with copper. 
Of the scale-armour worn by the ancient Egyptians, a 
curious remnant is preserved in the collection of Dr. Abbot 
at Cairo. This example is figured in the fine work on 
Egyptian Antiquities by M. Prisse d’Avennes (pl. 46); in 
the Revue Archéologique (vol. ii. p. 735); and in the Ar- 
cheeological Journal (vol. viii. p. 295). It was found in a 
tomb of Upper Egypt: the scales are of bronze, fastened 
upon leather; and near the rounded end of each is a little 
boss, beaten up from behind. On one of the scales is 
engraved the cartouche of Scheshonk, the Shishak of the 
Bible*. During the classic period, representations of scale- 
armour are of constant occurrence. The plates of Hope’s 
Costumes furnish many instances: in the British Museum 
a beautiful specimen exists in the bronze statue of Mars, 
found in the Falterona lake: see also the statuette of Mars, 
figured in Mr. Vaux’s ‘“‘ Handbook to the Antiquities of the 
British Museum.” Examples of the real scale-armour of this 
period are of the greatest rarity. A fragment, of Roman ma- 
nufacture, found at the ancient Cataractonium, in Yorkshire, 
has been figured in the Archeological Journal, vol. viii. 
p. 296. The material is bronze: each scale is about an inch 
in length, and half an inch across: little rings pass through 





* See also Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i. p. 368. 
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the scales at the overlap,—a very ingenious contrivance 
against the entry of a pointed weapon gliding underneath. 
A specimen found at Pompeii is engraved in Mr. Rich’s 
Illustrated Glossary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
p. 392. The material in this case is bone, and the scales 
are united by metallic rings; but the contrivance of the 
Catterick example is wanting. Among the Northern na- 
tions, armour of scale-work was probably worn by leaders, 
but the descriptions of the Sagas and other writings are too 
vague to afford any satisfactory conclusion. ‘The body- 
armour,” says Mr. Worsaae, in his “ Primeval Antiquities 
of Denmark,” was ‘formed of metal, either in iron rings 
attached to each other, or of plates fastened on each other 
like scales; but it was certainly only a few individuals 
who had the means and opportunity of obtaining such ex- 
pensive objects.” Examples of scale-armour in the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries occur among the book 
illuminations of the period. 

In the fourteenth century, scale-work is found in every 
kind of monument,—sculptures, brasses, vellum-paintings, 
glass-pictures and metal-chasings. Drawings occur in which 
scale-like forms cover the whole body, as in the Louterell 
Psalter ; but it is probable that this is only a conventional 
mode of representing chain-mail. Usually, the scales defend 
but a small part of the warrior’s person,—the hand, the 
foot, the fore-arm. The accompanying examples are all 
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from monumental brasses, and in each case the knightly | 
panoply has no other portion of scale than what is here 
exhibited. The gauntlets are from the effigy of a De Bus- 
lingthorpe, at Buslingthorpe, Lincolnshire, circa 1280°. | 
The vambrace, of ridged scale, is from the brass at Minster, | 
Isle of Sheppey, ¢.1537. The solleret is from that of Sir | 
William Cheyney, 1375 (Waller, pt. viii.). Similar scale : 
boots are seen on an effigy figured in Hyett’s ‘ Northamp- | 
tonshire Monuments,” and on that of a De Vere, at Earl’s —f : 
Colne, given in Powell’s “ Essex Collections” (British Mu- | 0 






































seum, Add. MS. 17,460). And again in the sculpture of 
Johann von Linden, 1394, engraved in Hefner’s Zrachten, | 

pt. ii. pl. 156. Defences of scale for the entire leg are seen | 
in the following group from a manuscript of about 1340, 1 
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cuir-bowilli®. A similar example, of the same date, appears 
on plate 31 of the same volume. Gorgets 

of scale-work are seen in the Tewkesbury }, 
glass-pictures, engraved in Carter’s “ Sculp- 
ture and Painting ;” in the frontispiece to 
Strutt’s “Dress and Habits; and in our 
woodcut, No. 17, from folio 3 of Sloane MS. 
346. The annexed example, from Cotton 
MS., Claudius, D. ii. fol. 30, of the early part 
of this century, exhibits a soldier armed in 
a gorget of scale, the material of which was 
probably leather. 

Skirts of scale-work appear in this cen- 
tury, but very rarely. They are found in 
the sculptured effigy of a knight, preserved 
in the church of St. Peter, Sandwich, of the first half of 
the century, here engraved. The scales are ridged, which 
implies a hard material, probably metal or cuer-bowill. The 
defence to which they belong is interposed between a gar- 
ment of chain-mail and the surcoat. Other examples of 
skirts of scale-armour occur among the illuminations of the 
Roman du roy Meliadus, Add. MS. 15,228, ff. 274 and 
275°; date about 1360. And again, in the effigy of a 
Count of Wertheim, 1407, figured by Hefner (Z’achien, 
pt. ii. pl. 92). 

Armour of splints is of two kinds,—with the metal in 
view, or having the metal faced with velvet, silk, or other 
similar material. The first kind is seen in the knightly 
effigy at Ash Church, Kent, engraved by Stothard, pl. 62 ; 
and again, in the monument of the Graf von Orlamiinde, 
given by Hefner, pt.ii. pl. 146. The splints overlapped 
each other and formed a sort of hooping round the body: 
rows of rivets held together the hoops at the over- 
lap; and, as these rivets were probably not driven tight, 
they would leave to the armour sufficient flexibility to 
follow the movements of the body. In splinted defences 
the strips are sometimes employed for the lower part of the 
corset only, the upper portion being formed of a single 
plate covering the whole breast. See the second figure of 
Hefner’s plate 146. 





(To be continued.) 
& Trachten, pt. 2, plate 28. 
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THE PEERAGE IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Happity the days are gone by when it was necessary to defend the 
position that a House of Peers is useful as an institution of the land. 
Even the most fierce and violent of our Radical reformers, with few excep- 
tions, now point to the ‘‘ Upper House,” not merely as a “ time-honoured 
institution,” or a “venerable remnant of antiquity,” but as a creation which 
is more or less essential to the permanency of the British constitution as 
matters are, and however slow, old-fashioned, and obstructive of progress 
they may deem the course of its proceedings to be upon certain occasions, 
even though they do not approve the theory of hereditary dignities, as an 
abstract question. But we may go further still. The interest recently felt 
in the Wensleydale peerage question, by the people at large, as represented 
by that mirror of public opinion, the press, with its many voices and echoes 
—its lingue centum oraque centum—was not merely widely spread, but deep 
and genuine. For a time it took full possession of the popular mind, and 
the question of an hereditary peerage or a ‘‘ peerage for life” superseded 
all other topics of the day. And on the meeting of Parliament, when Lord 
Lyndhurst brought forward his motion for declaring that a peerage for life 
could not confer upon its possessor a seat among the peers of England, the 
galleries of the House were crowded to suffocation ; a sudden “ rise”’ took 
place in the old volumes of Lodge and Burke, that had lain for months 
exposed on second-hand booksellers’ stalls in vain; and the report ‘On 
the Dignity of a Peer” rose from the value of little more than waste paper 
to some two or three guineas,—a perfectly fabulous sum, as we need 
scarcely remark, for two bygone volumes of the very largest Parliamentary 
Blue-book. Added to this, an intense interest has been excited through 
the length and breadth of England by the Shrewsbury peerage case, at 
present before the Lords, as involving the landed interests of two rival 
religious parties in at least three counties of England. 

We are not intending to weary our readers with any elaborate dis- 
quisition on the origin of titles and dignities, or to prove that, however 
democratic the tendencies of a nation may be, it is sure before long to 
admit the principle which titles and dignities involve. Such an enquiry, we 
feel, would be out of date and out of place at a time when almost all 
persons, of every shade of political opinion, are persuaded that they may 
love liberty sincerely, and yet hold with Burke that “liberty under a 
monarchical government is best secured by the predominant influence of a 
rich and well-descended aristocracy.” 

Our purpose is to take up, in a popular way, the subject of the British 
peerage,—omitting those statements concerning it which are familiar to us 
from our childhood, as to the place which it theoretically holds in the British 
constitution, and to bring our account of it down to the day at which we 
write. In so doing, we feel that we may possibly be treading on delicate 
ground, and that offence may be taken at portions of what we may have 
to say: but Sytvanus Ursan can lay his hand upon his breast, and pointing 
to his career of the past hundred years, he, if any one, can sincerely assert 
that he is conscious of no other feeling towards the House of Lords than 
those of respect and veneration; and of no other desire but that of seeing 
in it an assembly composed of the worthiest, the best, the bravest, and the 
wisest of our fellow-countrymen ; in fact, an “aristocracy,” in the truest 
and simplest sense of the term. And as we shall confine ourselves to a 
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plain statement of patent and notorious facts, we almost venture to promise 
that no sensible member of the Upper House, or indeed of any titled family, 
will feel really aggrieved by our remarks. 

Though it composes a branch of the Legislature of England, and though 
its debates are regularly reported in the daily journals, it is extraordinary 
to observe how slightly and superficially the House of Lords is known to 
the great mass of the nation. St. Stephen’s, it is true, is less of a ¢erra 
incognita to most persons; but of the composition of the House of Lords 
the public knows little, except that it is an assembly of wealthy and titled 
personages, comprising such distinguished names as Lords Brougham and 
Lyndhurst, the Earls of Derby and Aberdeen, and the bench of Bishops. 
About its business, privileges, and duties they are even more in the dark, 
if that be possible. Many persons do not know, for instance, why the ex- 
premier, Lord Aberdeen, sits in the House of Lords, while Lord Palmerston 
holds a seat in the Commons; or why a Money Bill cannot be introduced 
in the former. Still less acquainted are the public with the commonest 
information about the various families of which the Upper House is com- 
posed, and of the part which they have played in the annals of our 
country. 

To come to our subject, then, so far as concerns the temporal element, 
the British peerage, taken in its widest extent, contains not only the House 
of Lords, but also the entire number of peeresses in their own right, as 
well as of Scotch and Irish peers. At the present moment, exclusive of 
the Bishops, it comprises exactly 557 individuals, of whom 382 are peers 
of England, and therefore, unless minors or females, ipso facto members 
of the House of Lords; 42 more are peers of Scotland only®, created before 
the Union in 1706; a further 119 are Irish peers», and as such eligible to 
sit in either House, under certain conditions and restrictions; 14 (of whom 
two are Scotch) are peeresses in their own right, either having been so 
created, or having inherited titles descendible to heirs female as well as 
male, or who have been restored to titles long dormant or in abeyance. 
Besides the above, there are the Spiritual Lords, comprising 39 Bishops,— 
27 of English, and 12 of Irish sees; of the former, all but the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man and the junior prelate for the time being have seats in the 
House of Lords; and four Irish Bishops sit as representatives from ses- 
sion to session. 

Again, taking the collective peerage of the United Kingdom in another 
point of view, and dividing on a different principle, we may distinguish it 
according to the gradations of the ranks which it comprises. It contains 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Bishops, and Barons: into the dis- 
tinctions between these various grades we shall enter presently. It is 
enough to say, that the most numerous orders are those of Barons and 
Earls, which contain between them nearly four-fifths of the entire body, 
while the Dukes, Marquises, and Viscounts together do not amount 
collectively to the other fifth. 

A third view in which the peerage may be regarded and classified, is 
according to the character of the first possessor of each hereditary dignity. 
Regarded in this light, we must confess that it presents us with a very mis- 
cellaneous character. To say nothing of the episcopal bench, the peerage 





* Out of these forty-two, however, sixteen sit in the House of Lords as representa- 
tive peers. 
> Out of these, twenty-eight sit in the House of Lords as representative peers. 
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embraces the decendants of Saxon earls and thanes, feudal barons, great- 
grandsons of the Plantagenets, offshoots of Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, 
men who can trace their descent as high as Alfred, and men whose families 
were first founded by the ministers of Elizabeth—men whose fathers fought 
at Cressy or at Bannockburn—men whose fathers were bankers and mer- 
chants, and others who began life with no stores of wealth, except their” 
own education, abilities, and perseverance. The Norman noble and the 
London merchant, and, quite recently, the manufacturer of Derby, are alike 
represented in that varied assembly. There sit the sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons of warriors, statesmen, lawyers, and court favourites, side 
by side with the sons of money and commerce. The legal profession 
musters strong, and takes its seat by the Audleys and Dacres, the Hastings 
and Courtenays, the Talbots and Stanleys,—noblemen whose ancestors 
kept almost regal state, and fought in the Holy Land against the infidel, 
and sometimes against each other at home‘. 
After a careful consultation of the existing works of reference on the 

subject, we believe that the following analysis of the peerage, formed on 
the above principle, will be found to approximate to the truth :— 


Courtiers . ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ . - 100 
Ministers of State . ° . ° . . . 150 
Diplomatists . ° ‘ ° : ‘ - 40 
Army . ° ‘ - . ° ‘ - 20 
Navy . ‘ ‘ ‘ , , . - 10 
Lawyers. ° . . ° . ° 28 
Supporters of the existing Ministry in the Lower House . - 186 
Commerce and capitalists . A ° ‘ ° ° 3 


Literature and science ° ° ° ° ° 2 
Royalty, illegitimate descendants of royalty, or allied to royalty . 8 
Speakers of the House of Commons a . P - 10 





Total, 557 


Keeping the above distinctions in sight, we will commence a brief 
analysis of the English‘, Scottish, and Irish peerage. 

The first point that strikes the reader on opening Burke or Lodge is the 
numerical disproportion of the peerage belonging to each of the three 
kingdoms, Out of the total of 557 peerages*, 394 belong to England, while 
Ireland numbers 119, and Scotland only forty-four. The reason of this 
arrangement is easily explained. When the union with Scotland was 
effected under Queen Anne, it was strictly provided that the sovereign 
thenceforth should not be empowered to create any Scottish peerages in 
addition to those already existing—about 160 in number—and of which no 
less than half have since become extinct, or have been forfeited for their 
adherence to the cause of the exiled Stuarts. At the same time, provision 
was made for the representation of Scotland in the British Parliament. It 
was arranged that sixteen of their number should be chosen as repre- 
sentative peers from session to session‘. The Scottish element in the 





¢ As late as the fifteenth century, the date of printing and the discovery of America, 
the Lancashire families of Stanley and Molyneux were only prevented by a prohibitory 
a ag the Crown from fighting a pitched battle with several thousand men on 
each side. 

* We are aware that, technically speaking, peers of England created since the union 
with Ireland in 1800 are styled peers of the United Kingdom ; but for the purposes of 
& popular review of the subject, the above division is sufficiently close to the truth. 

* By peerages we mean in reality peers. 

f The Scottish titles amount at present to seventy-two. 
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Upper House has since that time been considerably increased by inferior 
English titles conferred upon Scottish peers. These inferior titles, of 
course, involve the right of a seat and a vote in the imperial Legislature 
apart from, and in addition to, the sixteen representatives mentioned above. 
The first title conferred in this way was the barony of Dutton, bestowed by 
Queen Anne in 1711 upon the then Duke of Hamilton ; but a difficulty arose 
at the time in the interpretation of the act which limited the seats of the 
Scottish peers to sixteen, and it was not until 1783 that the right of the 
Crown to make these creations was finally established and recognised by a 
formal resolution of the House of Lords. 

Since that time, about twenty-five such titles have been bestowed on 
members of the Scottish peerage: among these we have to reckon the 
present Earl of Aberdeen, who had previously sat for several years as a 
representative peer. At the present time, the total of Scottish peers not 
possessed of an English peerage or a seat as representatives is only twenty- 
six, and of these, two, viz. Sempill and Ruthven, are occupied by females, 
while two others, viz. Duffus and Fairfax, can scarcely be said to 
exist,—the former title not being at present assumed by its lawful owner, 
and the family of the latter peer having resided in America for so many 
generations as to render it extremely doubtful whether they can be called 
in any sense British subjects. And it may be added, that of the remaining 
twenty-two, the earldoms of Perth and Southesk have been only recently 
restored by the Crown—the former in 1858, and the latter in 1855; and 
the ancient barony of Lovat in 1857. 

We next turn to the peerage of Ireland, consisting in all of 169 peers, 
exclusive of its bishops. Out of this number it is well known that twenty- 
eight are chosen for life as representative peers, in accordance with the 
terms of the Act of Union in 1800: many Irish peerages, too, are enjoyed 
by English peers among their inferior titles, but of these we take no account. 

At the present moment, we find ninety-four Irish peers without seats in 
the Upper House. However, such Irish peers as do not bear English 
titles are allowed to sit in the House of Commons for English consti- 
tuencies; a privilege which has been long enjoyed by Lord Palmerston 
and some half-dozen other noble lords, who occupy seats in the Lower 
House of the Legislature. This statement would leave as nearly as pos- 
sible ninety peers—three-quarters of the entire body—free alike from the 
honours and the responsibilities of legislation. It would be a mistake, 
however, to imagine that, because nearly every Scotch peer is a bond fide 
Scotchman in descent, connections, and property, therefore every Irish peer 
is of necessity an Irishman. This is far from being the case. It is pro- 
bable that nearly a quarter of the body do not possess an acre of Irish 
ground; and of those who are Irish landlords, very many are constant 
absentees, and have scarcely visited Ireland in their lives. Our readers 
will probably not fail here to call to mind the amusing story told by Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, in his ‘‘ Posthumous Memoirs,” about the worthy Welsh 
baronet and M.P. who asked Mr. Pitt to intercede for him with George III. 
for leave to have an entrance opened from his house in St. James’s-place into 
the Green Park. The answer may serve to illustrate the way in which 
Irish coronets were bestowed before the Union. ‘I deeply regret,” said 
the minister, ‘‘that I cannot oblige you in this matter: I could not even 
venture to make such a request to His Majesty; but if you like, I will re- 
commend him to make you an Irish peer.” Mr. Pitt was taken at his word, 
and the deed was done. 

3 
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Again, it is not a little singular to observe how generally the old Irish 
families, once representatives of the princes of Ulster, Munster, Connaught, 
Tyrone, and other parts—the O‘Rourkes, O‘Connors, and the Desmonds— 
have become extinct in the peerage of the sister island. The “ Biogra- 
phical Peerage for Ireland,” published in 1817, among the digested list of 
families prefixed to its pages, enumerates only three such families—O‘Brien, 
represented by the Marquises of Thomond, FitzPatrick by the Earls of Upper 
Ossory, and O'Neill by the Lords O'Neill. Of these, the last two have 
become extinct as members of the peerage, in 1818 and 1855 respectively ; 
while the last Marquis of Thomond, when his marquisate expired in the 
latter year, left to his distant relative, Sir Edward O'Brien of Dromoland, 
the barony of Inchiquin, and the representation of a family which once 
held regal sway over a large portion of the southern province of Munster. 
The following families are of Norman origin, and settled in Ireland at so 
early a period that the date cannot be ascertained :—Plunket, now repre- 
sented by Lords Dunsany and Louth and the Earl of Fingall ; St. Lawrance, 
by the Earl of Howth; Preston, by Lord Gormanston; Aylmer, by Lord 
Aylmer; Blake, by Lord Wallscourt; and Talbot, by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide. The Butlers, De Burghs, De Courcys, Fitzgeralds®, Fitz- 
maurices, Dillons, Nugents, and Barnewalls came to Ireland under 
Henry II.; the Brabazons and Skeffingtons under Henry VIII.; and by 
far the greater proportion of the remainder under the Tudor and Stuart 
kings. The Cavendishes, Hewitts, and Blaquieres went severally to 
Ireland in civil and legal capacities only under George III. 

The greater portion—in fact, nine-tenths—of the Irish peerage is of 
English origin and connections. As we have already hinted, it is not so in 
Scotland®. The Bruce and the Napier, the Murray and the Douglas, the 
Drummond and the Stuart, still live in the present list of Scottish 
honours; and many other families that a century ago espoused the cause 
of the “‘ Pretender” await only the exercise of our gracious Sovereign’s un- 
doubted privilege, in order to obtain the restoration of many other noble 
titles which were forfeited by their forefathers in the rebellions of ’15 
and °45. 

A second proposed principle of division in our analysis of the peerage is 
that which distinguishes it into various grades of dignity. The highest of 
these grades of dignity is that of duke (dw), a military term derived from 
the continental states of the middle ages, as also is the denomination of the 
next grade, viz., that of marquis (marchio), or warden of the marches or 
frontiers. The third degree of dignity is the Saxon earl, (eorl, or ealderman,) 
denoting not a military, but a civil position, somewhat analogous to the 
original meaning of the term senator in regal Rome. As there is no Latin 
term precisely answering to that of earl, the word comes is used as an equi- 
valent, implying probably that the earl, or “count,” sat as assessor to or 
companion of the king, in his judicial visitations. The viscount (vice-comes) 
is simply the earl’s deputy; the title is not one of any great antiquity, and 
was never conferred in England as a substantive grade of honour previous 
to the creation of a Viscount Beaumont by King Henry VI, in 1440. 
Passing by the spiritual peers, we come lastly to the barons, whose title is 





& Dukes of Leinster, the only ducal family in Ireland. : 
_» The Carys, Viscounts Falkland, are said to be the only family bearing a Scottish 
title that is not of actual Scottish extraction. 
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rather territorial than civil or military in its origin. The term was used in 
the Norman times, like that of lord among ourselves, in a far wider sense 
than that to which modern usage has confined it’. It is probable that at 
one time every parish constituted at least one barony, if not more, and in 
its original acceptation the “baron” probably implied little more than 
“Jord of the manor.” We are not now writing an antiquarian treatise, but 
are simply giving a popular account of the British peerage; and so must 
humbly beg our readers to excuse us for saying that the barons now com- 
pose the lowest grade and also the most numerous class of the titled 
orders; and with them ends the catalogue of temporal peers. The bishops, 
or spiritual peers, rank between the viscounts and the barons, with the ex- 
ception of the four archbishops, all of whom take precedence above dukes, 
while the Archbishop of Canterbury ranks above the Lord High Chancellor 
himself. 

We find, on consulting the “ Report on the Dignity of a Peer,” that in 
the first year of Edward the Fourth’s reign, the summonses to parlia- 
ment were addressed to twenty-five bishops and archbishops, twenty-eight 
abbots and priors, (including the Abbot of St. Peter’s, Westminster,) and to 
thirty-nine temporal peers. Even at the period of the Reformation it is 
highly probable, if not certain, that in spite of new creations, still, owing to 
the disastrous effects of the Wars of the Roses, in which a large portion of 
the English nobility were cut off, the number of the temporal peers was so 
far reduced as to be more than outbalanced by that of the spiritual lords, 
among whom sat not only the bishops of the kingdom, but also several 
mitred abbots. Elizabeth was chary of conferring coronets, but James I. 
and the two Charleses more than doubled the number of the House by 
fresh creations, so that at the accession of William III. it reckoned about 
130 members. In 1709, the seventh year of Queen Anne—and the earliest 
date to which our collection of “‘ peerages” extends—the total of peers stood 
at about 160, of which above eighty have since become extinct, though 
several of these again have been revived, either in the person of female de- 
scendants, or connections by marriage, or else in new families. In conse- 
quence of the unprecedented step of the creation of a batch of twelve peers 
by King George I. in 1715, a bill was introduced into and passed by the 
Lords—though it was lost in the Commons—for limiting the number of 
the Upper House. In spite, however, of the above intimation of the 
national feeling on the subject, Sir Robert Walpole, and the other minis- 
ters of the first two Georges, made very large additions to the peerage, 
selecting them, of course, from the ranks of their own partizans. Still 
George III., on succeeding to the throne in 1760, found less than 180 
English peerages in existence ; while less than fifty years later we find, 
on reference to the Red Books and Almanacs, and from the complaints of 
a writer in the GentLemMaAn’s MaGazine for July, 1807, that the total 
number had been raised to nearly 300. In defiance, however, of the re- 
monstrances of ‘‘ Sylvanus Urban,” the number went on steadily increasing 
under Mr. Pitt, (whose policy was to give peerages rather than pensions, ) 
and between that date and the death of King George III., upwards of 
forty fresh peerages were conferred. This calculation includes promotions, 
but takes no note of such as soon afterwards became extinct. 





1 Such is the case to the present day in Ireland. 
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At the accession of George IV. the English peerage stood as follows :— 


Peers of the Blood Royal . , ‘ ‘ . 5 
Dukes P . 2 ; ‘ ‘ . 
Marquises ° . ; ‘ i : « 
Earls . ° . ‘ ° ° - 100 
Viscounts ° . ‘ . . . - 22 
Barons . . ° . . . - 134 
Peeresses in their own right . ‘ : ° 9 





Total, 305 


The additions to this number made by George IV. during the ten years 
of his reign, inclusive of promotions, was upwards of seventy; so that at 
the accession of William IV. the peerage stood as follows :— 


Peers of the Blood Royal 5 ° ‘ ° A 
Dukes ‘ ° ; . ° . 2 
Marquises ‘ é . . . . 2 
Earls . ° . : . . . 126 
Viscounts ‘ ° ° ° pe - 26 
Barons . . ° é ‘ : - 170 
Peeresses in their own right . ‘ ‘ - 10 

Total, 378 


The peerages conferred by George IV. may be thus classified. He 
promoted his own personal friend, the Marquis of Buckingham, to the 
dukedom; the Earls of Ailesbury, Bristol, and Darlington, to the mar- 
quisates of Ailesbury, Bristol, and Cleveland; two diplomatists, Lord 
Amherst, and Dudley, the eminent lawyer Lord Eldon, the gallant old 
soldier Lord Londonderry, and five other Lords of large personal property 
and influence, were advanced to earldoms. Lords Beresford, Donough- 
more, and Combermere, trained officers in the Peninsular and Indian 
campaigns, were rewarded with the coronets of viscounts; as also was the 
ex-ambassador, Lord Clancarty, and Mr. Frederick Robinson, who be- 
came Viscount Goderich on undertaking the premiership in 1827. The 
English baronies conferred during this reign may be classified as follows : 
—Five, viz., those of Ker, Wemyss, Wigan, Melrose, and Rosebery, were 
allotted to members of Scottish peerage; twelve others, viz., Minster, 
Ormonde, Clanbrassill, Kingston, Silchester, Oriel, Penshurst, Tadcaster, 
Somerhill, Fife, Ranfurly, and Clanwilliam, were bestowed on Irish peers ; 
six more, viz., Lords Stowell, Lyndhurst, Gifford, ‘'enterden, Plunket, and 
Wynford, won their coronets at the bar and on the bench; three, Lords 
Heytesbury, Stuart de Rothesay, and Cowley, were ennobled by way of a 
reward for their diplomatic services at the various courts of Europe; Mr. 
Long, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Wellesley-Pole, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Lambton, 
were promoted for their ministerial services to the baronies of Farnborough, 
Bexley, Maryborough, Wallace, and Durham. Seven wealthy and in- 
fluential commoners of large parliamentary influence were ennobled respec- 
tively as Lords Ravensworth, Delamere, Forester, De Tabley, Feversham, 
Seaford, and Skelmersdale; the wife of another became Baroness Rayleigh ; 
and lastly, junior branches of two noble families, Bute and Athole, were 
honoured with independent titles as Lords Wharncliffe and Glenlyon. 

It will be within the remembrance of our readers, that no sooner had 
William IV. succeeded to the throne, than he found it necessary to take 
ineasures to ensure the passing of the Reform Bill. It was known tlat 
a majority of the Upper House were opposed to the provisions of that 
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measure, and after much deliberation, it was resolved by Lord Grey’s 
ministry to swamp that majority by a large creation of new peerages, 
This was a strong remedy, and one which incurred considerable censure at 
the time. It can scarcely be wondered at, if the nation, or, at all events, 
the thinking part of it, should have felt jealous of such an exercise of the 
royal prerogative, when it so nearly affected measures of the highest and 
gravest character, which were pending on the decision of the House. 

The creations of peers by William IV. were as follows :—On a change 
of ministry in the autumn of 1830, the new Chancellor was of course made 
a peer, by the title of Lord Brougham and Vaux. In the next year, shortly 
before or after the coronation, his Majesty’s natural son, Colonel Fitz- 
Clarence, was created Earl of Munster; the Scotch Earl of Erroll, who had 
married a natural daughter of his Majesty, was made an English peer by 
the title of Lord Kilmarnock. ‘The Irish Earls of Fingall and Sefton had 
English baronies granted to them by the same names; and the Scotch 
Lord Kinnaird by the title of Lord Rossie. The Irish Marquis of Headfort, 
and the Earls of Meath, Leitrim, and Ludlow, together with Lord Howden, 
became respectively Lords Kenlis, Chaworth, Clements, Ludlow, and 
Howden, in the English peerage; and the Scotch Earl of Dunmore and 
Lord Belhaven became Lords Dunmore and Hamilton. The wealthy 
Baronets, Sir George Bampfylde, of Devonshire, Sir Edward Lloyd of 
North Wales, and Sir Francis Lawley of Staffordshire, were created Lords 
Poltimore, Mostyn, and Wenlock. Colonel Berkeley, (eldest son of the 
fifth Earl of Berkeley,) whose large landed estates gave him great political 
influence in Gloucestershire, who had failed to establish the asserted 
marriage of his mother in 1785, was solaced for the loss of his ancestral 
titles with the Barony of Segrave. A scion of the house of Donegall, 
Colonel Chichester, who had long represented the county of Wexford, 
and Colonel Hughes, the intimate friend of the late Duke of Sussex, and 
many years member for Flintshire, became respectively Lords Templemore 
and Dinorben ; Captain Cadogan, next brother and heir-presumptive to 
the Earl of Cadogan, was raised to the barony of Oakley; the eldest son 
of Lord Clifden, an Irish peer, became Lord Dover, and Colonel Maule, 
next brother of the late Earl of Dalhousie, and who had inherited the 
Panmure estates from his grandmother, exchanged the representation of 
Forfarshire for the barony of Panmure ; Sir Valentine Lawless, of Ireland, 
became Lord Cloncurry; and Admiral Sir James Saumarez, who had 
served in the navy for sixty years, with distinguished gallantry, in almost 
every quarter of the globe, was made Lord De. Saumarez. The earldom 
of Burlington was also conferred upon Lord G. H. Cavendish, uncle and 
heir-presumptive to the Duke of Devonshire. 

In the year following, the Berners title was called out of abeyance, and 
restored to the Wilsons of Norfolk. Mr. Charles Dundas, the veteran 
member for Wiltshire, became Lord Amesbury!; and Lord Francis 
Osborne, heir-presumptive to the dukedom of Leeds, being rejected from 
the representation of Cambridgeshire, was made Lord Godolphin. Lord 
Falkland, at one time a Scotch representative peer, was at the same time 


| 
| 
| 








k It is not es that a commoner has been prémoted directly to the rank of an ~" 
Not to go so far back as the “great commoner,” William Pitt, we have seen only 
two ot her instances in our own ‘days ; j—we allude to the e.rldoms of Leicester and 
Ec lesmere. 

' He died a few days afterwards, so that the title was scareely created before it 
became extinct. 
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honoured with the English barony of Hunsdon. At the close of the 
same year, the House of Lords was reinforced by Lords Tavistock and 
Uxbridge, eldest sons of the late Duke of Bedford and the late Marquis 
of Anglesey, both of whom had for many years supported the Whig in- 
terest in the Lower House; and also by Lord Grey of Groby, eldest son 
of the Earl of Stamford—each of whom were called to the Upper House in 
their father’s baronies. Mr. Western, rejected from Essex, which he had 
represented in six successive parliaments, became Lord Western; and the 
Scotch Marquis of Queensberry found admission into the House as Lord 
Solway in the British peerage: in the same year, Miss Wenman, of Oxford- 
shire, was also raised to the English peerage, as the Baroness Wenman ; 
and Mr. R. S. Carew to that of Ireland, as Lord Carew. 

The changes which occurred in the Whig Ministry of Lord Grey during 
the early part of 18384, involved the elevation of the Lord Chief Justice, 
Sir Thomas Denman, to the Barony of Denman; Lord Duncannon, then 
eldest son of the Earl of Bessborough, was also called to the Upper House 
in his father’s barony of Duncannon, Towards the close of the same 
year the late Sir Robert Peel’s first accession to power took place: he 
took advantage of his brief tenure of office to promote that admirable 
pleader, Sir James Scarlett, to the barony of Abinger, and the eldest son 
of Sir John Sidney, of Penshurst, a son-in-law of the King, to the ancient 
and classic title of Lord De L’Isle. After the general election of December, 
1834, Sir Robert Peelrecruited the strength of his party in the Upper 
House by advancing his paymaster of the forces, Mr. Vesey Fitz-Gerald, 
to the barony of Fitz-Gerald, and the head of the great city house of 
Baring,—who had done good service in his day as Master of the Mint, 
and ambassador to America—to that of Ashburton, which, formerly held 
by his distant relative, John Dunning, had become extinct some twelve or 
fourteen years before. The Speaker, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, de- 
feated in a contest for the chair by Mr. Abercromby, afterwards Lord Dun- 
fermline, found a refuge in the House of Peers as Viscount Canterbury. 

Sir Robert Peel, however, did not hold the reins of office many months. 
Beaten in the newly-elected House, upon the Irish Church question, he 
resigned the seals of office, and Lord Melbourne again became Premier. 
Mr. Littleton, a Staffordshire country gentleman, who had once contested 
the speakership with Sir C. Manners Sutton, was advanced to the 
peerage as Lord Hatherton; Mr. Charles Grant, now Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, obtained a coronet as Lord Glenelg; the veteran Sir 
John Byng, of Peninsular fame, and many years member for Poole, was 
raised to the Upper House as Lord Strafford: at the same time, Lord 
Gosford, an Irish earl and representative peer, who subsequently went 
out to Canada as Governor-General, obtained an English peerage as 
Lord Worlingham. Upon the resignation of Lord Lyndhurst, who had 
held the Chancellorship under Sir Robert Peel, the Great Seal had been 
put into commission, but early in 1836 it was entrusted to Sir Charles C. 
Pepys, who was created Lord Cottenham; Mr. Bickersteth, as Master of 
the Rolls, becoming at the same time Lord Langdale; and Sir John 
Campbell’s wife, Baroness Stratheden. The only other creations of King 
William were the elevations of Mr. E. Berkeley Portman, one of the 
wealthiest commoners in England, to the barony of Portman; that of 
the head of the Fraser clan to the historic title of Lord Lovat; and that 
of Mr. Hanbury to the barony of Bateman, together with the bestowal of 
an English barony, with a special remainder to his brother, on the vener- 
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able Earl of Charlemont, who already had a seat in the House, as one of 
the Irish representative peers. 

During the seven years of his Majesty's reign, the promotions in the 
peerage, as distinct from new creations, amounted to only ten: ‘The 
Marquises of Stafford and Cleveland gained the dukedoms of Sutherland 
and Cleveland; the Earl Grosvenor was‘created Marquis of Westminster ; 
and the Scotch Earls of Ailsa and Breadalbane were advanced to Eng- 
lish marquisates without change of title. Viscounts Duncan, Anson, and 
Goderich obtained the earldoms of Camperdown, Lichfield, and Ripon ; 
while Viscount Granville, a veteran diplomatist, and younger son of the 
first Duke of Sutherland, became Earl Granville; and Lord Durham, the 
most rising Liberal of his day, obtained an earldom. 

The new peerage creations of William IV. may be classified as follows :— 
four on Irish peers; two on Scotch peers; three eldest sons of peers called to 
the Upper House; four military and naval commanders; two on the diplo- 
mat'c service, three on ministerial services; two on sons and relatives of 
the sovereign, and members of the court; one on a large landed proprietor ; 
and one on a female ;—leaving a balance of some eight or ten others, the 
greater proportion of which were bestowed on the miscellaneous followers 
and supporters of the ministry of the day. 

During the greater part of King William’s reign, the Whig party were 
in power, with Lords Grey and Melbourne at their head. His Majesty 
died in June, 1837, and though parties were very evenly balanced in the 
parliament which met on her Majesty’s accession, Lord Melbourne re- 
mained in office till 1841. During those few years it must be confessed 
that he made good use of the power which was placed in his hands. We 
say nothing here of baronetcies, large batches of which were made on two 
separate occasions; but we confine ourselves strictly to the English peerage. 
Her Majesty found the existing peerage composed of about 530 individuals, 
exclusive of spiritual peers and Scotch and Irish representatives. The 
first gracious exercise of her prerogative was to elevate to the earldom of 
Leicester the late Mr. Coke of Holkham, the type of an honest English 
country gentleman, the friend of the people, and of her royal uncle the 
Duke of Sussex, and who had been, we believe, the father of the House of 
Commons™. At the same time, the young Duke of Roxburghe — then 
only just of age, and the only duke in the three kingdoms who had no seat 
in the Legislature—was created Earl Innes. At the coronation of her 
Majesty in the following year, Mr. Ponsonby, who had sat for Poole, and 
had been rejected from the representation of Dorsetshire; Mr. Hanbury 
Tracy, late member for Tewkesbury; Sir John Wrottesley, the veteran 
member for Staffordshire; and Mr. Paul Methuen, the rejected of Wilt- 
shire, were advanced respectively to the baronies of De Mauley, Sudeley, 
Wrottesley, and Methuen. English peerages were also conferred on the 
Scotch Earl of Kintore, the Irish Lord Carew, and Viscount Lismore; 
the Earl of Mulgrave—then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland—being advanced 
to the marquisate of Normanby, and Lords King and Dundas to the 
earldoms of Lovelace and Zetland. ‘The Marquis of Carmarthen, eldest 
son of the then Duke of Leeds, was also called to the Upper House in 
his father’s barony of Osborne. In the same year the barony of Vaux of 
Harrowden was revived in the person of Mr.G. Mostyn, who had never 





m And who, many years before, had refused to neeept a baron’s coronet from 
George III., if we may believe Sir Nathaniel Wraxall. 
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held a seat in the Lower House. In February, 1839, the present Earl 
Fortescue, then Lord Edrington, was called to the Upper House in his 
father’s barony; and in the following summer a fresh ‘ batch’’ of peers 
were gazetted: these mostly consisted, however, of Lord Melbourne’s 
personal friends and supporters. The Irish Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
better known as Colonel Talbot, for many years the Liberal member for the 
county of Dublin, was created an English peer by the ancient title of Lord 
Furnival; Sir Frederick Lamb, the Premier’s brother, and sometime our 
ambassador at Vienna, became Lord Beauvale; Sir John Thomas Stanley 
of Cheshire, Lord Stanley of Alderley; Mr. Villiers Stuart, an offshoot of 
the Butes, and whose brother for some time represented his native county 
of Waterford, became Lord Stuart de Decies; the recently extinct title of 
Lord Wenlock, conferred in 1831, by King William, on Sir Francis 
Lawley, was renewed in the person of his brother, Mr. Beilby Thompson, 
who two years previously had lost his seat for Yorkshire. At the same 
time Mr. Charles Brownlow, who had ceased to represent the county of 
Armagh after the passing of the Reform Act, became Lord Lurgan. Mr. 
Arthur French, who had sat in six parliaments for the county of Ros- 
common, as his father and grandfather had done before him, accepted the 
English barony of De Freyne, which that father and grandfather had once 
and again refused. The ancient title of Lord Leigh was revived in the 
finished gentleman, scholar, and poet, Mr. Chandos Leigh, of Stoneleigh 
Abbey; and Mr. N, Ridley Colborne, after having sat for thirty years for 
Wells, and other places, at length found a resting-place in the Upper 
House as Lord Colborne—the first and the last of that title. In the same 
year Mr. Abercromby, after little more than four years’ tenure of the 
Speaker’s chair, was advanced to the barony of Dunfermline; Mr. Spring 
Rice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, resigned his office, and accepted 
the title of Lord Monteagle of Brandon; while the ancient peerage of 
Camoys, after lying dormant some three hundred years, was revived in the 
person of Mr. Thomas Stonor, who had been elected for Oxford a few years 
previously, but unseated on petition. Lord Ponsonby, too, who had spent 
the best years of his life in diplomacy, and then held the post of ambassador 
at the Sublime Porte, was elevated to a viscountcy, which expired with 
him in 1855. Lord Auckland, the Governor-General of India, was re- 
warded with an earldom, and Sir John Keane with the barony of Keane, 
for his successes in the East, which had been crowned by the capture of 
Ghuznee; Sir John Colborne, who had fought by the side of Wellington 
and Hill in the Peninsula, and had held the responsible post of Governor- 
General of Canada, was at the same time gazetted as Lord Seaton. In 
1840 Mr. Miles Stapleton obtained a revival in his favour of the Beaumont 
barony, and Sir Jacob Astley, ex-member for Norfolk, the still more 
ancient one of Hastings. Lady Cecilia Underwood, the wife of the Duke 
of Sussex, was created Duchess of Inverness. Mr. Poulett Thompson, the 
Governor-General of Canada, was created Lord Sydenham; but dying in 
the following year without issue, the title soon became extinct. These 
creations and revivals were followed by another batch of new creations, 
just previous to the retirement of Lord Melbourne from office in the sum- 
mer of 1841. English baronies were conferred on the Scotch Earl of Stair 
and the Irish Earl of Kenmare"; “ Plain John Campbell” became at once 
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Lord Campbell and Lord-Chancellor of Ireland; Sir Hussey Vivian and 
Sir Henry Parnell were gazetted as Lords Vivian and Congleton; the late 
Duke of Norfolk was called to the Upper House in his father’s barony of 
Maltravers; the present Earl of Gosford was created an English peer in 
his father’s lifetime; and finally, Lords Barham and Segrave were advanced 
to the earldoms of Gainsborough and Fitz-Hardinge. 

In the autumn of 1841 Lord Melbourne’s ministry found themselves 
in a minority after the general election, and Sir Robert Peel and his party 
again took office. The total number of peerages conferred by the former 
since he had resumed power in the early part of 1835, inclusive of pro- 
motions, was no less than thirty-six, or at the rate of six a-year. It is but 
just to the memory of the latter here to confess that he shewed himself 
somewhat less lavish of titled honours during his second tenure of office 
than his predecessors had been. On forming his cabinet, he found that 
there were two individuals whose services he needed in the House of Lords, 
viz. Lords Stanley and Lowther; these he accordingly called to the Upper 
House in their fathers’ baronies respectively, and elevated Lord Hill, the 
Commander-in-chief at the Horse-Guards, to a viscountcy; and he subse- 
quently advanced Lord Ellenborough to an earldom. Neither of these 
elevations, it will be observed, involved any permanent addition to the 
House. Sir Robert Peel remained in office till the summer of 1846; 
during those five years, his actual additions to the Upper House were only 
four, viz., Generals Gough and Hardinge, created Lord Gough and Lord 
Hardinge ; Sir Charles Metcalfe, Governor-General of Canada, created 
Lord Metcalfe; and Lord Francis Egerton, next brother of the Duke of 
Sutherland, whom he elevated to the earldom of Ellesmere, a title rendered 
famous by the Chancellor of that name, with whom he was connected 
through the Bridgewater family. Total, eight peerages in five years. 

Passing on from Sir Robert Peel to Lord John Russell, who took office 
in the summer of 1846, we find an increase again in peerage creations: to 
use a vulgar phrase, we pass from a state of deficit to one of surplus. Like 
Sir Robert, his Lordship holds office for five years ; but instead of a modest 
account of three new peerages and four promotions, what do we find? We 
shall see. We know and feel that we are touching a delicate point, and 
treading on tender ground. We have not a word to say against the indi- 
viduals raised by Lord John Russell, or their characters. Many of them— 
nay, most—are, or have been, distinguished personages. We simply set 
the names and numbers in contrast with the creations and promotions of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

The first title that meets us is the distinguished name of Lord Dalhousie, 
who in 1849 was most justly raised from an earldom to a marquisate, in 
reward of his ability and decision in annexing the Punjaub to our Indian 
territories. Next come Lords Cottenham and Strafford, raised to earldoms, 
and Lord Gough to a viscountcy; while in the way of fresh creations we 
have English titles conferred on the Irish Lords Dufferin and Cremorne, 
and also on the Scotch Earl of Elgin, than whom none of our younger 
senators have deserved better at the hands of the country; while Lord 
Albert Conyngham, having inherited the vast property of his father-in-law, 
Mr. W. J. Denison, becomes Lord Londesborough; Mr. Jones Loyd, of 
fiscal and commercial reputation, Lord Overstone; Sir Richard Bulkeley 
Phillipps, Lord Milford; Mr. E. J. Stanley, Lord Eddisbury. The veteran 
Reformer and ex-Radical, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, after a long spell of 
ministerial life, finds a more tranquil sphere as Lord Broughton; while Sir 
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Thomas Wilde and Sir Robert M. Rolfe successively occupy the seat of 
the Lord-Chancellor as Lords Truro and Cranworth. 

Thus in the five years of Lord John Russell’s official career we have ten 
new creations against Sir Robert’s four, and four promotions against four 
also; or fourteen in all, in five years. 

Lord Derby superseded Lord John Russell in the winter of 1851-2, and 
remained in office nearly ten months. He recruited the Privy Council, it is 
true, with a considerable influx of strangers, but with the lofty feelings of the 
chief of the Stanleys, he scrupled to make any but the scantiest additions 
to the numbers of the peerage. It was his boast that during his tenure of 
office he had advised her Majesty to make fresh creations in favour of only 
three individuals,—Sir Edward Sugden, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and Sir 
Stratford Canning,—names now familiar to our readers as Lords St. 
Leonard’s, Raglan, and Stratford de Redcliffe. 

The cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, during its two years of official existence, 
did not confer a single coronet, or grant even one promotion in the ranks 
of the peerage,—the first instance, we believe, on record of such self-denial 
since the commencement of the “ Georgian era.” The contrast is all the 
more striking, if we reflect that the “ coalition” ministry of 1781 in a few 
months created some dozen peerages; and more especially when we re- 
member how great is the weight and influence of a judicious but liberal 
distribution of such distinctions in rallying various shades of opinion round 
a common standard, and of keeping bound together by the secret and 
almost unconscious ties of interest, a party which else would fly scattered 
to the winds, The forfeited earldom of Perth was however restored to the 
Drummonds in 1853. 

Lord Palmerston took office as Lord Aberdeen’s successor in February, 
1855°, In those three years, one ancient title, the barony of Windsor, 
was called out of abeyance in favour of the widow of Colonel Clive. Baron 
Parke was raised to a peerage (at first for life only, and afterwards with the 
usual limitations,) as Lord Wensleydale ; Sir Gilb. Heathcote, one of the 
wealthiest and most high-principled commoners of the land, was elevated to 
the barony of Aveland, in reward for the parliamentary services of himself 
and his father before him, extending over a space of nearly fifty years. 
Lord Palmerston, in 1856, revived in the person of the present Earl of 
Kenmare the English barony, which, conferred by Lord Melbourne, in 
1840, upon his elder brother, the late Earl, became extinct on that 
brother’s death in 1852; he also raised Mr. Burke Roche to the Irish 
peerage as Lord Fermoy, restored the Scotch title of Southesk, (forfeited 
in the Rebellion of 1715,) called the Earl of Shelburne to the Upper House 
in his father’s barony of Wycombe, advanced Lord Cowley to an earldom, 
and raised to the peerage the following members of the Lower House :— 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the ex-Speaker, as Viscount Eversley ; Lord Robert 
Grosvenor as Lord Ebury; Mr. T. B. Macaulay as Lord Macaulay; Mr. 
James Duff (now Earl of Fife in Ireland), as Lord Skene; and the Hon. 
C. C. Cavendish as Lord Chesham. Lord Derby’s return to power in 
February last has involved the elevation of Sir Frederick Thesiger to the 
dignity of the peerage as Lord Chelmsford,—an honour which neither the 
bar nor the public will begrudge that learned and estimable person. 

The following table will serve to shew the relative amount of peerage 





° He retired in February, 1858. 
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additions, by way of promotion or fresh creations, made by the different 
Premiers since the commencement of her Majesty’s reign :— 

















ENGLISH PEERAGE. Scortisn. IRs. 

- |Promo- vi- Called to 8 - - 

po tions. Ps —— — = 

Dates. 

Lord Melbourne 1837—41 28 7 4 3 0 0 
Sir R. Peel . . 1841—46 4 3 0 2 0 1 
Lord J. Russell . 1846—52 10 4 0 1 0 1 
Earl of Derby . | Feb.—Dec. 752 3 0 0 0 0 0 
Earl of Aberdeen 1852—55 0 0 1 0 1 0 
Lord Palmerston 1855—58 10 1 1 1 2 1 
55 15 6 7 3 3 




















It will thus be seen that, setting aside mere promotions in the peerage, 
and the sons called to the Upper House in their fathers’ inferior baronies, 
the permanent increase in the total of the peerage of the United Kingdom 
during her Majesty’s reign thus far may be set down at 66. 

Or again, taking another view, we may thus classify the peerages con- 
ferred by her Majesty :— 


Dukedoms ‘ > ° ° ‘ ° ss 
Marquisates . : ‘ . : i 
Earldoms, (two extinet,) ‘ ‘ ‘s ‘ + 
Viscountcies, (one extinct,) . ‘ . . . 6 
Baronies, (six extinct,) . . ‘ . ° . 49 

69 


The average of the entire reign is thus seen to be about seventy peerages in 
twenty-one years; or, in other words, at the rate of between three and 
four a-year. During this period, however, the dukedoms of Sussex and 
Dorset, the marquisate of Wellesley, the earldoms of Thanet, Plymouth, 
Oxford, Egremont, Cornwallis, Digby, Liverpool, Falmouth, and Auck- 
land; the viscoenteies of Beresford, Melbourne, Lake, and Ponsonby ; the 
baronies of Montfort, Carteret, Montagu, Selsey, Rolle, St. Helen’s, Lyne- 
doch, Bexley, Farnborough, Tadcaster, Solway, Stuart de Rothesay, Wal- 
lace, Ludlow, Dinorben, Western, Fitzgerald, Basset, Beauvale, Furnival, 
Colborne, Langdale, Metcalfe, Sydenham, Douglas, Alvanley, and Milford, 
—in all forty-two, have become extinct, besides some dozen more, which 
have become merged in other titles. Thus the baronies of Bruce, Paget, 
Howland, Lowther, Grey of Groby, Stanley of Bickerstaffe, and Fortes- 
cue, have been merged respectively in the Marquises of Ailesbury and 
Uxbridge, the Duke of Bedford, and the Earls of Lonsdale, Stamford, 
Derby, and Fortescue; while the barony of Seaford is absorbed in that 
of Howard de Walden; Arden in Lovell and Holland; Prudhoe in the 
dukedom of Northumberland; and Glenlyon in that of Athole; Dun- 
c.nnon in the earldom of Bessborough ; Eddisbury in the barony of Stanley 
of Alderley ; and the earldom of Burlington in the dukedom of Devon- 
shire. 
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EDMUND BURKE 


Mr. Macxntent would seem to be a believer in the disputed doctrine, 
that “who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” Having to write the 
life of a great orator who was also a diffuse and figurative, although un- 
doubtedly a most masterly writer, he has written oratorically, with a pro- 
fusion of ambitious figures, and with a diffuseness so excessive, that more 
than a thousand well-filled octavo pages are employed in bringing the 
history down to the fifty-second year of Mr. Burke’s life. A briefer nar- 
rative would have been, we think, a better and more popular one; and if 
it had been made brief by condensation of matter and conciseness of style, 
the effect would have been more favourable to Mr. Burke’s fame, by 
leaving in the reader’s mind a deeper and more definite impression of the 
genius and virtue which Mr. Macknight, with an enthusiasm that some- 
times defeats its own purpose, incessantly proclaims. 

These, however, are the chief faults of a very pleasant and instructive 
book. If the style is sometimes too ambitiously burdened with ornament, 
it is never cold, or tame, or dull; and if small circumstances are sometimes 
chronicled with too much pomp of speech, events of great importance lose 
nothing of their dignity or interest from the author’s manner of relating 
them. And events of this kind are by far the most frequent in a history 
of the life and times of Edmund Burke. The greater part of his political 
career was cast in a season of great danger to England, both at home and 
abroad,—a season in which her rank amongst the nations was imperilled 
by foreign enemies, and her liberties were sternly warred against by a 
despotic king. In the public contests which these dangers occasioned, a 
combatant as passionate and well-prepared as Burke, assailed, as it were 
instinctively, and by an irresistible bias, the most momentous wrongs, and 
the misgovernment of which the consequences were the most disastrous. 
His strength was not habitually misapplied in small affairs, and hence it is 
that Mr. Macknight’s fine writing has for the most part a not inappropriate 
theme. Without quite ranking, as his biographer would have it, next to 
Shakspere among English worthies, Mr. Burke was undoubtedly a great 
man, in the record of whose history elaborate eulogies and a swelling style 
are quite as little as possible out of place or unbecoming. 

In the two volumes now before us, Mr. Macknight has laboured lovingly 
in the delineation of his faultless hero. He has not only traced with pains- 
taking accuracy the successive steps of Burke’s own progress, but has 
given us besides a brief account of a variety of persons with whom he 
came in contact in his course, and of localities in which his lot was for 
a season cast. Pleasantest amongst the earlier of these memorials are 
those which describe the boy reading the “ Fairy Queen” amidst the very 
scenes in which Spenser wrote it, and the Quaker schoolmaster from whose 
instructions and example the same boy soon afterwards received some of 
the deepest and the dearest lessons that his mind was ever conscious of 
obtaining. But Burke gained something besides the love of knowledge 
and virtue in this school-home. His first friendship was with the school- 
master’s son, and it speaks well for the worth both of Richard Shackleton 





_* “History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke. By Thomas Macknight, 
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and Burke that this friendship “ remained fresh, pure, and ardent until the 
close of their earthly existence.” At an early period it survived the trial 
which has been so often fatal to a similar affection. Before Burke had 
been two years at school at Ballitore, he was removed to Trinity College, 
where he became a student in his fifteenth year. He was, however, an 
undistinguished student—one of the multitude of able men who have given 
in their academical career no promise of the eminence which they after- 
wards reached. But he carried away with him from Trinity College ac- 
complishments of no mean value in the business of the world. Together 
with a large store of miscellaneous knowledge, he also carried away con- 
siderable powers of reason, feeling, and imagination, as well as an ambi- 
tious spirit eager for the race on which he was about to enter. 

It was with this provision that Burke took up his quarters, nominally as 
a law-student, in the Middle Temple. But to him, as to how many others, 
literature and politics proved more attractive than the dry and sombre 
studies proper to the place. The idea of law as a profession, if he had 
ever seriously entertained it, appears to have been soon abandoned. 
Partly, no doubt, from a natural bias, and partly from necessity, he be- 
came a writer for the press, and some of his productions of that time 
deservedly keep their place amongst his collected works. Independently, 
indeed, of the mastery of style which writings so dissimilar give proof of, 
the “ Vindication of Natural Society,” and the ‘ Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful,” are, on the ground of knowledge and of thought, worth 
treasuring amongst the maturer fruits of Burke’s genius. He was, more- 
over, the originator, and for many years “ sole chronicler,” of the “* Annual 
Register,” a work of more usefulness probably, though less brilliancy, than 
the celebrated essays. To these memorable labours of the intellect in 
Burke’s obscurer years, Mr. Macknight’s investigations have added a 
manifestation of kind-heartedness even more meritorious. In the hardest 
season of his own struggles it appears that he contrived to hold out to one 
whose sufferings were greater, the same helping hand which afterwards 
sustained the genius of Barry and of Crabbe amidst an equally disastrous 
lot. The individual to whom this earlier succour was afforded was one 
Joseph Emin, a young Armenian, who had worked his passage on ship- 
board from Calcutta to England, in the chivalrous hope of obtaining such 
an acquaintance with the sciences and arts of Europe as should enable him 
to become the regenerator of his native land. Mr. Macknight has dwelt 
on this interesting episode at considerable length. It is enough for us to 
state that Burke’s countenance and help, which came at a time of direst 
need, were given without stint; that the poor adventurer fell in the way 
of powerful friends whose good offices his subsequent career did credit to; 
and that Burke’s friendship with him, which had grown up out of his 
affliction, continued unimpaired throughout their lives. 

From an early period of his residence in England, Burke was at all 
times both a man of letters and a politician; but he was more of a man of 
letters during the first ten years of that residence, and more of a politician 
afterwards. The transition seems to have been occasioned by his con- 
nection, which commenced in 1759, with the memorable single-speech 
Hamilton. After this connection had subsisted two years, Hamilton be- 
came chief secretary to the Earl of Halifax; and Burke, who had been 
largely introduced into society by his new friend, was taken in his company 
to Dublin Castle. The initiation in political business which was afforded 
to him by this familiar intercourse with the Irish Secretary, could hardly 
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fail to have a favourable influence on one so apt, and vigilant, and able as 
Burke. It was an opportunity of adding to his stores of knowledge and 
experience, of which, no doubt, he freely availed himself; but, beyond this 
kind of profit, he appears to have been no gainer by his long-continued 
services to Hamilton. An allowance from the Irish treasury of three 
hundred pounds a-year was, indeed, conferred upon him, but circumstances 
soon made it necessary either to submit to wanton insult or injustice, or 
to resign this pension, and Burke chose the manlier part. He preferred 
poverty to shame, or, as Mr. Macknight, in one of his grandest flights of 
magniloquence expresses it, to Hamilton’s “amazement the serf rose up, 
in all the pride of insulted manhood and moral dignity, and, as he towered 
above his oppressor, flung the yellow shackle in his face; thus preferring, 
to the luxuries of a menial dependence, his freedom and the unpensioned 
desert. Yes! the slave was free. The Ariel has found within himself the 
power to effect his own emancipation; and, feeling superior to the sordid 
elements he had escaped from, could now soar proudly to the highest 
heaven.” 

We question whether Burke himself ever contemplated a flight so 
stupendous as that which his biographer supposes to have been within the 
power of his vigorous wing. Certain it is, however, that he made a rapid 
progress both in public estimation and political importance. In spite of 
the machinations of the baffled Hamilton, he became private secretary to 
the prime minister, and very shortly afterwards obtained a seat in Par- 
liament. He obtained also, in Lord Rockingham, a powerful and wealthy 
friend, who soon learned to know the value of the new support his party 
had obtained, and who never whilst his own life lasted faltered in his con- 
fidence or kindly offices to Burke. These were acquisitions of no mean 
value, though they still left the possessor of them immeasurably far below 
the highest heaven even of a politician’s aspirations. They were also, un- 
questionably, of more than common value to Burke, because of the rare 
and splendid powers which he had ready for the work in which he was 
engaging. His first speech in the House of Commons was made a month 
after his election, and it was so conspicuous for ability as to win praise 
from the veteran Pitt. This was in those days a success which justifies 
Mr. Macknight in his assertion, that “the gates of the temple of fame had 
at length opened” to his hero. But Burke was perfectly well prepared for 
still more considerable triumphs. Adventurer as he was held to be, he 
had entered Parliament with a fund of well-digested knowledge infinitely 
beyond the ordinary store of most statesmen, and he added to this a phi- 
losophical intellect and powers of feeling and imagination which were pro- 
bably unequalled by any of his contemporaries in the House of Commons. 
A great authority, indeed, assures us that his influence would have been 
greater if he had surpassed his contemporaries less. However this may 
have been, it was soon evident that the new orator was not, like Hamilton, 
to be indebted to the memories of his hearers for his reputation in the 
House. Seven days after his first speech he spoke again with still greater 
force and eloquence; and his specch on this occasion was “declared to 
have far excelled that of every other orator—the popular idol who had been 
so long unrivalled in brilliancy of expression, himself not excepted.” This, 
it must be owned, was a triumphant entrance on the new career. 

But Burke was not one to rest contented with the excellence he had 
already reached. According to his biographer, it was at this time that he 
began a course of study under which his vigorous health broke down. He 
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‘« set himself to analyze the whole work of government, and the complicated 
interests of all the British empire. He subjected the commerce, the re- 
venue, the constitution, and the foreign policy to the closest scrutiny, and 
formed to himself a map of the whole country over which he was to travel.” 
With this enlarged knowledge of our national affairs, he became only the 
more active in the performance of his duties in the House of Commons. 
He took part in almost every debate of consequence, and especially, he 
took part prominently, and in a speech which dealt with the great ques- 
tion at issue in a style of philosophical statesmanship to which the House 
was little accustomed, in that memorable debate in which, to the honour 
of Lord Rockingham’s administration, the Stamp Act was repealed. His 
speeches on this subject, as Dr. Johnson told Langton, “filled the town 
with wonder.” And yet, in public opinion, his place amongst those who 
had fought the battle of that great debate would seem to have been only 
a secondary one. In the eloquent account which Burke himself gave, 
eight years afterwards, of the exultation with which the announcement of 
the majority was received by the anxious crowd of merchants who were 
waiting in the lobbies till the House rose, and in the animated descriptions 
of the scene which more than one historian has written since, it was for 
Conway first, and then for Chatham, that the shouts of gratitude and joy 
arose. In spite of the rare powers he had given proof of, Burke passed 
unnoticed through the delighted throng. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was the one grand achievement of a wise 
and well-meaning administration which scarcely held office more than 
twelve months. When those who had belonged to it were dispersed, 
Burke kept faithful to the principles and person of him who had been its 
leader. Both in the House of Commons and out of it he was known as 
the accredited representative of Lord Rockingham’s political opinions, and 
his confidential friend. This connection continued, unimpaired, until his 
Lordship’s death, and proved by its continuance alike serviceable to the 
fortunes and the fame of Burke. 

It was serviceable to his fortunes to an extent which tells well both for 
the munificence of the patron and the merits of the dependant. Mr, Mack- 
night states on undeniable authority that Burke had, within fourteen years, 
received from Lord Rockingham about thirty thousand pounds, and this 
large amount of debt, which had grown up out of a succession of loans on 
bond, was cancelled by the noble Marquis in a codicil to his will. It was 
a thoughtful kindness in the dying statesman to acquit his friend of this 
obligation. The sums which Burke had received were certainly, upon the 
whole, no inadequate or ungenerous return even for services like his. As 
far as a price could be put upon them, the Marquis was a liberal paymaster. 
On this point Mr. Macknight is led by his idolatry of Burke to strange, un- 
tenable conclusions. ‘‘It was Burke,” he tells us, “ who made Lord 
Rockingham a statesman; it was Burke who raised him to a niche in the 
temple of British worthies; it was Burke who carved the statue, wrote the 
epitaph, and who supplied the materials which rendered the memorial more 
durable than marble or brass.” Even if it were true that Burke had in 
reality effected all the fine things which Mr. Macknight attributes to him 
in this passage, it would still be certain that a remuneration which averaged 
more than two thousand pounds a-year could leave no fair ground for the 
biographer’s corollary, that ‘* Burke was in fact the creditor, and Lord 
Rockingham the debtor.” A compensation so splendid would hardly have 
fallen short of the full market value of the services performed. But there 
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is no foundation in fact for the assertion that “it was Burke who made 
Lord Rockingham a statesman.” Nature and education had given to the 
Marquis the noblest elements of statesmanship,—the strong sense, the 
courage, the invincible integrity, and the rare art of choosing his friends 
wisely, and maintaining their attachment well, before he knew Burke. In 
his new secretary he found the very qualities of which he stood most in 
need, and he secured them to himself and to the policy he had at heart. 
The knowledge which seemed without bounds, the wisdom which grew up 
out of that knowledge as its natural fruit, the unrivalled energy and elo- 
quence of Burke, were, from the beginning, adequately valued, and enlisted 
firmly in the cause to which they brought honour and eventual success. 
If Lord Rockingham had profited largely by the friendship between them, 
so at least had Burke, for, independently of what he had received from 
the private liberality of the Marquis, that friendship which had found him 
poor and unemployed, left him, at the end of fourteen years, paymaster of 
the forces, with a fixed salary of four thousand pounds a-year. 

But the connection with Lord Rockingham was of yet greater and more 
durable service to Burke’s fame. It gave him an opportunity, which was 
all his genius needed. It allowed him to measure himself, in intellectual 
stature, against the foremost men in public life, and to find that he fully 
equalled, and in many respects outstripped them all. It raised him, also, 
above the temptation of making himself a trading politician, ready to sup- 
port any measures, however iniquitous, which might help him to obtain or 
keep a place. It enabled him to engage with his whole heart, and mind, 
and strength in the great struggle against a party whose one principle of 
administration was a time-serving enforcement of all the worst crotchets 
of an obstinate and unrelenting, half-mad king. It was in this invidious 
warfare that some of Burke’s hardest battles were fought, and some of his 
noblest triumphs won. ‘Taken as a whole, no considerable part of his 
labours in public life were so creditable to him, or have contributed so 
largely to the renown which belongs to him as an illustrious orator and 
statesman, as the speeches which he made in opposition—as a member of 
the Rockingham party—in the long-protracted contests on American 
affairs. The questions at issue were of intensest interest and portentous 
magnitude, and Burke, who had made himself a perfect master of the 
subject in its minutest particulars, felt with a fiery heat of conviction 
what the course was which policy and justice claimed. All his extraor- 
dinary powers of wit and pathos, and philosophy and passion, were put 
forth in beautiful combination on this great and genial theme. More 
wonderful manifestations of a single faculty might indeed be found in some 
of his effusions on affairs of India or of France, but, magnificent as were 
many of his outbursts of passion and imagination as he dwelt on the dis- 
astrous and disturbed conditions of those countries, we question whether, 
in relation to either of them, the whole wealth of his mental nature was 
ever poured forth in so fine a union, or with so much enduring honour to 
himself, as on that long course of events which led at last to American 
independence. His sustained and splendid efforts in the advocacy of a 
jJuster and a wiser policy towards the ill-used colonies are to this day 
regarded as his noblest work on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Macknight tells in abundant detail all the circumstances of this great 
parliamentary conflict, in which his hero bore so distinguished a part; and 
he tells the story well. The misfortune is that his narrative, in most of 
its particulars, is something worse than “a twice-told tale.” We are not 
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quite sure that it would have deserved to escape the charge of prolixity, 
even if the events which it relates had been less universally known: but 
there can be no doubt about the propriety of that charge in the case of a 
biography which repeats, without addition or correction, “ the full, true, and 
particular account” of all matters of general history with which, however 
indirectly or remotely, the chief personage in the work might chance to be 
connected. Readers—we submit to Mr. Macknight—should be supposed 
to have some acquaintance with historical events which have been a hundred 
times recorded. But, with this exception, there is much to be pleased with, 
and little to object to, in that considerable portion of Mr. Macknight’s 
volumes which has reference to American affairs. His account of the long 
succession of events is always animated, for he sympathizes heartily with 
the strong, unsleeping zeal with which Burke laboured to protect and to 
preserve the colonies, and the indignation which he was never chary in 
expressing against the sycophants who dismembered the empire rather than 
displease a wrongheaded and despotic king. 

In that larger division of Burke’s parliamentary life which preceded Lord 
Rockingham’s death, the growing estrangement and final independence of 
the American colonies predominated, both in interest and importance, over 
every other subject on which the attention of the House of Commons was 
engaged. But Burke’s exertions were not by any means confined to that 
momentous theme. On a multitude of other questions he was amongst the 
foremost and the ablest advocates of liberal measures ; and his biographer, 
with a painstaking and praiseworthy fidelity, leaves none of these good 
works unchronicled. Sometimes, indeed, these minor efforts are recorded 
in the biographer’s best and most agreeable manner. His accounts of the 
debates on the expulsion of Wilkes, and of the proceedings of the court- 
martial on Keppel, are examples of the skill with which he sometimes suc- 
ceeds, on these occasions, in keeping the reader pleased and interested with 
a narrative which certainly derives none of its attractiveness from novelty 
of fact or circumstance in that which he relates. And these accounts are 
examples, also, of the singular energy with which Burke was wont to exert 
himself in every cause in which a principle of liberty or justice was at stake, 
or in which a contest was inyolved between the constitution and the crown. 
Nor was he less earnest on a multitude of other matters which come within 
the scope of an enlightened legislator’s duties. A long chapter of the 
volumes before us is devoted to a review of his labours as an administrative 
reformer; and, in the course of it, his memorable speech on economical 
reform—which was listened to with delight, as Gibbon tells us, even by those 
whose existence it proscribed—is characterized by Mr. Macknight as the 
specimen of his genius ‘‘ which, in the smallest compass, displays most 
amply and profusely all his intellectual powers: the boldness and originality 
of his proposed reforms, united with the calmest and most conservative 
wisdom ; his vivid powers of representing the past in all the most alluring 
charms of the imagination; his astounding flashes of wit illuminating the 
whole subject, and blazing on every side with the most dazzling radiance; 
his ability for treating the humblest subjects of domestic and financial 
detail in the most fervid and brilliant language of the poet; his singular 
analytical skill; the closeness of his reasoning powers; the copiousness of 
his rhetoric; and the glowing fervour of his appeals to the nobler passions 
of his hearers.” 

It would have been, we think, an advantage to Mr. Macknight’s work, 
if he had a little oftener dwelt on those endearing qualities which made 
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Burke as much loved in the circle of his friends as he was admired in his 
public life. Some addition to what is now communicated under this head 
may very possibly be in reserve for us in the chapters which are yet to 
come of the biography. In the contemplation of his character, nothing is 
more delightful than the warm-heartedness and playful humour, the un- 
spoiled simplicity of nature, which resisted both the brilliancy and bitterness 
of his political career. He loved, as he said, ‘to be a boy, and to have 
the careless gaiety of boyish days.’ He loved children, too, and children 
loved him, His home at Gregories was always enlivened and made happy 
by his presence, and by the good-humoured gaiety and wit which he shed 
around him there. And whilst his reputation for ability stood, by universal 
consent, highest, or next to the highest, in the memorable company of ‘* The 
Club,”’ he was also one of its pleasantest and most popular, as well as most 
strongly attached, members; so that in any specification of the illustrious 
men whose genius and goodness have made those meetings at the “ Turk’s 
Head” an interesting page of social history, we should be sure to find 
united—as they were themselves united by affection and esteem for one 
another—the names of Johnson, of Reynolds, and of Goldsmith and of 
Burke. 


GLADSTONE ON HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE®. 
(Continued from p. 502.) 


WE shall now proceed with our notice of some of the more important 
parts of the Studies on Homer, disclaiming, as before, any intention of 
entering on an adequate criticism of the results, And we shall confine 
ourselves to the contents of the part of the work which Mr, Gladstone calls 
“ Olympus.” With “ Thalassa” and “ Aoidos,” the subjects of the third 
volume, we shall not meddle. Of the latter, the first section, ‘‘on the Plot 
of the Iliad,” and the second, on * Homer’s Perception of Beauty,”’ are the 
most valuable. That on the Plot we have already expressed a wish to see 
embodied in a less voluminous work, for more general use, and especially 
intended for use in our schools and colleges, which should embody the two 
sections of the second volume which are devoted to the morals of the heroic 
age, together with the Prolegomena from vol. i., and above all, with the two 
excellent sections “on the Polities of the Homeric age,” and “ on the con- 
trast between the Trojans and the Greeks.” 

With the curious section on the Geography of the Odyssey we shall not 
meddle, as Mr. Gladstone admits his view to be “ in irreconcilable conflict 
with the popular,” and he will pardon us for adding, the natural, “ con- 
struction of the words— 

én dpiotepa xetpds, 


in the Ocyssey,” (E. 276), though we readily allow that this section also 
is a very suggestive and instructive one, and can hardly resist the conclu- 
sion that Homer has embodied genuine fragments of geography in his 
poetical narrative of the wanderings of Menelaus and Ulysses. 

We shall leave the philological journals to do justice upon the long 





* “Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
D.C.L., M.P. for the University of Oxford.” 3 vols. (Oxford University Press.) 
Gent. Mag. Vox. CCIV. 4K 
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excursus on this subject of én’ dpiorepa xetpds, and the section on Homer's 
perceptions of colour we shall resign to the criticism of professional painters 
and art-critics; nor shall we allow ourselves to dwell on the section on the 
poet’s perceptions of beauty, but must content ourselves with confessing 
our satisfaction at finding that Mr. Gladstone demurs to the ipse diwit of 
the self-constituted dictator of art-criticism, that “‘ Homer has no trace of 
feeling for the picturesque.” But the volume which relates to the religion 
of Greece, as it contains theories which will certainly be made the mark for 
severe hostile criticism, and conclusions which cannot be accepted as satis- 
factorily proved, and which therefore ought not to be incorporated in such 
a work as we desiderate, viz. a Homeric handbook, to which our younger 
students are to be referred as the authority on Homeric subjects—requires 
some longer account here, as the matter is of more general and wider 
interest than most of the other parts of the work. 

Mr. Gladstone believes that the religious system of the age pourtrayed 
in the Homeric poems contains a very considerable amount of ancient 
primitive tradition ; and invites us to recognise in the poems — 

“ Vestiges of a real traditional knowledge, derived from the epoch when the cove- 
nant with man and the promise of a Messiah had not yet fallen within the con- 


tracted forms of Judaism for shelter, and formed a part of the patrimony of the human 
race.” 


That such vestiges should be found he conceives to be by no means 
improbable, as— 


“There is no broadly marked period of human experience, or form of manners, which 
we can place between the great trunk of human history in Scripture and this famed 
Homeric branch, which of ail literary treasures appears to be the eldest born.” 


Mr. Gladstone conceives that we have evident remains of primitive 
traditions of the Son of God, in His capacity of the Deliverer of mankind, 
and of others bringing Him before us as the “ Word” or the ‘‘ Wisdom” of 
the Father, in the Apollo and Minerva of the Homeric mythology. He 
remarks, — 


* All the peculiar gifts of Apollo in Homer are referable to three characters—those 
of prophet, deliverer, avenger and judge. 

“In the second of these characters he is the hearer of prayer, the healer of wounds, 
the champion of heaven itself against rebellion. In the third he punishes the guilty 
and especially administers the grand penal law of death*. 

“The supposition of a traditionary origin harmonizes the contradiction apparently 
involved in the double character of Apollo, as at once saviour and destroyer; and 
again, as the god, the stroke of whose gentle¢ and painless darts ‘ took the sting from 
death.’ ” 


But other traditions of the promised Redeemer are embodied in the , 


Athene of the Homeric religion. 

In her we find preserved a vestige of a wide-spread primitive doctrine, 
believed of old, as Mr. Gladstone reminds us we have been already told by 
Dean Milman, “from the Ganges, or even the shores of the Yellow Sea, to 
the Ilissus,” a doctrine which withdrew the Supreme Being from direct 
relations with the world, and assigned its government to the impersonated 
“ Wisdom.” 

That to these two among the Homeric deities is assigned a position of 
eminent superiority above the rest of the Olympians, we think the most 





» We should have been glad to have had space to have quoted an excellent passage 
from Col. Mure (II. ch. xv. pp. 68—70) on Homer’s appreciation of the picturesque. 
© ii, 180, 1, 4 Gyava BéAy, 
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superficial reader will not have failed to notice. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
patient investigations have enabled him to bring together a considerable 
number of points of distinction which may probably enough have escaped 
the notice of most of our readers. 

1. The dignity accorded them is out of keeping with their rank as be- 
longing to the junior generation of the mythological family. 

2. They bear visible marks of an antiquity greater than that of the other 
deities, 

3. The subordinate parts of the functions assigned to them are com- 
monly devolved upon another set of deities, here called secondaries: e. g. 
Paieon. 

4. A peculiar dignity in the nature of precedence is assigned to 
Minerva. 

5. We are also invited to notice “the relation of Apollo and Minerva to 
Jupiter® as the proper and regular ministers of the supreme dispensations.” 

6. The defence of heaven against rebellion, dimly recorded as the act of 
Apollo. 

7. These two deities are never exhibited by the poet in a disadvan- 
tageous position. ‘ 

Besides these points of distinction in their relation to the Olympian 
court, we select a few others in their terrestrial relations :— 


“1, They are entitled, either alone, or in common with Jupiter, to a peculiar reve- 
rence. 2. They are the object of worship in all parts of the Homeric world.” 


Again :— 


“They are objects of invocation irrespective of place and circumstances ; exempted 
from the chief physical limitations of time, place, and perceptive organs. 

“They have an independent power to punish those who offend them, without need of 
an appeal to Jupiter. 

“They have a power of making revelations to men, and a general power of extraor- 
dinary and miraculous action upon nature.” 


The third head of evidence relates to the points of distinction with regard 
to their personal characters :— 

“1. Their moral tone is far superior to that of the Olympian court in general. 

“2. They are peculiarly associated with Jupiter in the original administration of 
— functions; particularly the highest, most ethical, and most inward parts 
of them.” 


They have, moreover,— 
“a range of attributes without parallel in the Olympian system.” 


This summary is concluded with the remark, that “although what is built 
on this evidence is an hypothesis, the whole of the evidence is circumstan- 
tial.” And whatever be thought of the hypothesis, we conceive that our 
readers will agree with Mr. Gladstone that— 


“the effect of this evidence is to place an impassable gulf between Minerva and Apollo, 
and Mars, Venus, Vulcan, Mercury.” 


He goes on to observe, that what he calls “ the overpowering evidence of 
an early revelation” in the Homeric Minerva and Apollo, has struck a 
German, J. B. Friedreich; in whose representations of the character of 
those deities, though differing from his own as to the particular tradition 





* Mr. Gladstone also speaks of “a singular union of Apollo with Jupiter in will and 
affection ; whence Jove addresses him as place poiBe.” 
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which they embody, he finds a fundamental agreement with his own views ; 
that writer seeing in the Homeric Triad of Zeus, Athene, and Apollo, an 
unmistakeable analogy to “ the Christian Trinity. . . . Apollo answering to 
the Son of God, the declarer of the will of His heavenly Father.” 

Our readers should certainly observe the remarkable line— 


Al yap Zed re mdrep ka) ’AOnval xa) “AmoAAor, 


repeated in seven different passages, to give utterance with peculiar so- 
lemnity to some strong and paramount desire. The pre-eminence of this 
triad is even more distinctly seen in the wish of Hector :— 


Tioluny ds ther’ *ACnvaln nat AwdAdAwv. 


The evidence relating to ZLatona suggests the preservation of some 
shreds of the tradition of the woman from whom the Deliverer was to 
spring :— 

“In the first place, her divinity is beyond all doubt. She is one of the deities who 
take part in the theomachy; and Merenry declines the combat with the wife of 
Jupiter. In the enumeration of the mothers of his offspring, Jupiter recites her name 
after Ceres and before Juno; and as the scale is an ascending one, she must rank next 
to the last-named deity. 

“There are, however, indications that, according to original tradition, she had been 
of the human order. In Homer she is no one’s daughter, no one’s sister, but a wife 
and a mother only. 

“ Again, the epithets attached to her leave her wholly functionless, and also wholly 
inactive. She stands among deities of greater dignity, a pale and colourless figure. 
ao any purpose intrinsic to herself, she shines only in the reflected glory of her 
offspring. 

“What brought her into the Homeric Olympus, an anomaly alike among mortals 
and immortals? What could it have been except an illustrious maternity, to account 
for her elevation; and at the same time her original womanhood to account for the 
blank in the descent, and her total want of attributes ? ” 

Whatever we may think of the connection which Mr. Gladstone would 
thus establish between the legend of Latona and the primitive prophecy in 
question, no one can deny that the evidence collected by bim on the sub- 
ject is very curious, and deserves the consideration of the student of the 
ancient mythologies. 

Another fragment of ancient tradition Mr. Gladstone finds in the Ho- 
meric Até!, “the power who tempts and misleads men to their ruin;” 
* the idea of which,” he says, “ the word Temptress would best represent.” 

Then, again, we have another fragment of the tradition of the fall of the 
rebel angels, in the giants, and the Titans in Tartarus,— 

“evidently themselves in a state of penal suffering, but having also the power of 
inflicting the severest punishments on other offenders; for they seem to be the persons 
called to be witnesses of the oath by Juno.” . 

But “ no ancient tradition appears to have been split and shivered into 
so many fragments as that of the Evil Principle: and another “ dislo- 
cated fragment” of it, Mr. Gladstone thinks that he has found in “the 
Neptune who takes part in the dangerous rebellion in the Iliad, and on 








f We are bound to confess our conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s account of the per- ° 
sonage Até, which, we may remark, has the support of Col. Mure’s great authority, 
(“ Literature of Greece,” i. 317,) is fundamentally correct ; but we must protest against 
his remarks on the force of the Greek word, that.it “never bears in Homer the sense of 
calamity coming simply from without.” We still think that Buttmann has satisfactorily 
shewn that “harm” is the original idea; and the other, that of infatuation following 
from temptation, is derived from the former. (See Levilogus, in vy. da@eas.) 

s A. 400. 
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whom throughout the poems the burden and responsibility of action in 
the opposition to the will of Jove chiefly falls, and who is also placed in the 
relation of ancestor to the rebellious race; while his favourite son, the 
Cyclops, is the atheist of the poems, and his two children by Iphimedea, 
Otus and Ephialtes, hugest of all creatures on earth, in early infancy 
threaten war against Olympus, and plan the piling of the mountains.” 

Whatever be thought of Mr. Gladstone’s speculations on the personages 
of the poet’s mythology; however unwise it would be to dwell in works 
on the evidences’ of religion, on the curious illustration given to the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity by the two distinct Triads in the Homeric 
mythology, no believer in revealed religion can fail to be forcibly struck 
by some of the correspondences between the old Greek mythology, and 
some of the facts of the primitive history of our race preserved in the Old 
Testament, noticed in this work. Some, indeed, of these must have been - 
noticed by every classical student. And it cannot but be a satisfaction to 
the vast number of unsophisticated Christian students, who, as we said, are 
struck at once by these correspondences, when they make their first ac- 
quaintance with the old Greek mythology in their schoolboy days, to find 
that one of the most distinguished public men of the present day has 
thought these correspondences worth investigation ; has brought fresh ones 
to light, and finds in them the same confirmation of what we have been 
tanght to believe on the testimony of the records of revelation, which 
plain men like ourselves have ever found in the more obvious and familiar 
ones. 

We must not allow ourselves to dwell on the section devoted to those 
deities of the Homeric mythology whose introduction into the system 
cannot be traced to primitive tradition, though we consider this chapter a 
very suggestive and valuable one"; Mr. Gladstone considers that there are 
indications connecting Neptune, the Sun, Dionysus, Mercury, Vulcan, Venus, 
with Pheenicia. The latter deity he naturally identifies with the Astarte 
of the East. We wish that our limits permitted us to extract some pas- 
sages from the part of this section devoted to this last deity. Dionysus, 
we should ourselves have been disposed to connect with Egypt, rather than 
with Phoenicia. We think there can be no doubt that Herodotus had 





* We are bound, however, to protest against the attempt to connect the name “Hpy 
with pa, the earth. A more satisfactory account for the origin of the name will be 
found in the “New Cratylus,” § 332, and one which agrees well enough with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s more just remark that she is the goddess of “wifehood and motherhood, and 
nothing else.” We subjoin a list of other passages in the second volume where we ob- 
ject to Mr. Gladstone’s translations or etymologies. (1.) We do not conceive éms to mean 
“ after-regard,” (ii. 374,) if by this it is connected with dmioGe. (2.) We should not con- 
strue &rn wuxwh “a prudential error,” (ii. 436). The expression is more like that of 
mucwdy &xos in Il. 1. 599: it isan &rm which enwraps the mind around like a cloud. 
Compare rixace ppévas &upimedatvas, P.83. (3.) We see that Mr. Gladstone understands 
diaxrdpos as equivalent to “the man of business,” as though connected with didyo, in- 
stead of Siéxw, with which Buttmann connects it. About this word, however, “doctors 
differ,” and we understand that Nitzchdoes not follow Buttmann. (4.) Nor can we approve 
of “ undressing” as the rendering of xapéfouea in Il. E. 424: we take it in the sense 
which it bears in Xeipi re wiv karépete. Perhaps this is a misprint for “ caressing.” 
(5.) In p. 251 Mr. Gladstone seems to translate éxdy 8 od« hy Tis Edor7O, Il. P. 66, “ no one 
would seek them :” surely the common translation of this, “a man could not obtain 
them by any act of his own will,” is the right one. (6.) Nor should we translate xacvyvrn 
kal éraiph “sister and mistress” of Mars, (ii. 280): the second word had not acquired 
that bad sense in Homer’s time. (7.) Nor does “leader of the people” seem to us the right 
I mao of &yedeln: it is one of Athene’s warlike epithets, and equivalent to Anitis, 
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reason for identifying Demeter and Dionysus, the “ Liber et alma Ceres” 
of Virgil and of the Eleusinian mysteries with Isis and Osiris. 

But the Homeric idea of Destiny is a subject of such interest, that we 
must extract a short passage or two; first premising that we cannot see 
any sufficient proof of the distinction drawn between aica and poipa, words 
which seem to us equivalent to each other, differing only in their primary 
meaning, as connected respectively with ‘aio’ and with pépos :— 


“The fundamental idea of both words is not a part merely, but rather a portion or 
share allotted according to some rule or law.” 


In the word aicaythere is only the minutest savour of the proper idea of 
Fate. For Fate involves these ideas: 1. a power dominant over man; 
2. a power independent of the Divinity; 3. a power ideally apart from 
right :— 

“ But aloa, even when backed by the gods, may be overcome by the energy of man. 

“ Kal rére 54 p’ iwtp aloav ’Axaiod péprepor joav.—p. 285, 6. 

* So strong a bias has its meaning to the side of a moral law, as opposed to a mere 
force. Its predominating sense is the law of right, and as such it is a law very liable 
to be broken.” 


Mr. Gladstone goes on to say of Moipa, that “in general it means the 
thing ordained, without reference to moral ideas ;’’ a statement which we 
may accept as limited by a subsequent one, which we quote here :— 


“But the ideas of right and might are not wholly parted. The presence of the 
moral element in this word is entirely adverse to the theory that it was used in the 
sense of fatalism'. So full and large were Homer’s conceptions of the freedom of the 
will, that fate is sometimes on the point of giving way to the energies of his heroes, 
even when the strength of some god is brought in aid of it. It appears most probable 
that Homer had not formed the conception of a law extrinsic to all volition, buman 
and divine; and so powerful as to override it. On the whole, for the day of Homer, 
both the supremacy of godhead as a whole, and the freedom of man, remain, if some- 
what darkened, yet certainly unsubverted. The uoipa of Homer may, it is probable, 
be no more and no less than the @écparov, or divinely uttered decree.” 


Our writer’s remarks on the Erinnyes must not be left unnoticed. After 
noticing the unsatisfactory account given in the modern Dictionary of My- 
thology, that they are but “a personification of curses pronounced on a 
guilty criminal ;” having, as usual, placed before the reader, as the data of 
this investigation, the passages (here twelve in number) in which they are 
named, he states his conclusion that 


“The Erinnyes are in the Homeric system the never-failing champions, because the 
practical avengers, of the natural and moral order. This, however, is only a part of their 
function. They are the sworn servants of a fixed order of the universe, apart from, an- 
terior to, and independent of all volition, divine or human, and they avenge the infrac- 
tion of that order not merely as a law of right opposed to wrong, but as a law of order 
opposed to disorder. They are a poetical expression of that philosophy which even in 
Christian times has seemed to seek a foundation for the supreme laws exterior to the 
Divine will; the philosophy, not of destiny, but of the ‘immutable morality’ of Cud- 
worth and his school ; of which we have a distant glimpse in the words of St. Bernard, 





1 We must, however, strongly protest against the suggestion of an etymological rela- 
tion between mos, moris, and mor-s-tis, introduced in illustration of the presence of this 
moral idea in sdpos, “ death.’ We are by no means sure that udpos was originally 
identical with otpa, or was in any way connected with pelpw. It is allied to mors 
doubtless, and to the German Mord, as uépos is to the Latin part, At all events, udpos 
is not used in the sense of portion, share, as poipa is, except where the portion of death 
is spoken of. 
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‘Incommutabile est quod ne ipsi quidem Deo mutare liberum est,’ and which Butler 
has presented to us in the mild forms of his admirably balanced wisdom*. 

“The Erinnyes never move at the bidding of Jupiter, or of any other Olympian 
deity .... Homer’s fine sense of truth forbade him to connect the most practical and at 
the same time the sternest parts of his religious system, with the gorgeous glare of his 
Olympus, and with the moral delinquencies of many among its inhabitants!.” 

Hence “ their natural association with destiny expressed in the speech of Agamemnon. 
They represent that side of the idea of destiny which alone can, after being regularly 
scrutinized, retain a hold on our interest.” 


It is, of course, needless to point out that the work from which we have 
selected these passages contains much to interest others besides profes- 
sional scholars, and handles, in a masterly way, many subjects replete with 
interest to the general reader. Indeed, we have given no extracts from what 
are in our opinion the most satisfactory sections of the work, those on the 
morals and the polities of the Homeric age. These, however, we hope to 
see put before the public in a more popular form, either by the distinguished 
author himself, or, if he does not possess the gift of “building a book,” (we 
mean, of course, a popular and attractive book,) as Southey happily called a 
gift possessed by none in so eminent degree as himself—by some other. 
Such a manual of Homeric “ Realien” would be as great a boon to the youth- 
ful student and general reader as these three very solid octavos, this re- 
pertory of information on all subjects connected with Homer, are to the 
professional scholar. 

We must close with a few passages from the eloquent chapter on the 
contrast between the Homeric poems and the early books of Scripture :— 


“ Should we cite the Pentateuch before the tribunal of the literary critic, we are only 
able to accord to it a secondary place. The mistake surely is to bring it there at all... 

“ All that is peculiar in our conception of Isaiah or Jeremiah, does not tend so much 
to make them eminent among men, as to separate them from men. Hower, on the other 
hand, is above all things human—he sings by the unconscious and indwelling energies 
of nature; whereas these are the trumpets of unearthly sounds, and cannot depart from 
what is breathed into them, to utter.less or more. 

“ Most of all, the Psalms refuse the challenge of poetical competition. There is the 
whole music of the human heart, when touched by the hand of the Maker; in all its 
tones that whisper, or that swell, for every hope and fear, for every joy and pang, for 
every form of strength and languor, disquietude and rest. 

“Of the inward relation of man with God, of the kingdom of grace in the world, 
Homer can tell us nothing; but of the kingdom of Providence much, and of the open- 
ing powers and capabilities of human nature, apart from divine revelation, everything. 
. +. The moral law was a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ ...the ceremonial law per- 
haps a schoolmaster in another sense... These primeval records are likewise another 
schoolmaster, teaching us, though with another voice, the very same lesson—the inability 
of our race at its maximum of power to solve the problem of our destiny; to extract 
the sting from care, from sorrow, and from death....Since the Advent, Christianity 
has marched for 1,500 years at the head of human civilization ; and driven, harnessed to 
its triumphal car, the chief intellectual and material forces of the world... Before the 
Advent it was quite otherwise. The treasure was hidden in a napkin, given to a people 
ensconced in a country narrow and obscure, who had no world-wide vocation committed 
to them. The providence of God committed to others the work of supplying the Chris- 
tian ages with laws and institutions, arts and sciences, with the chief models of great- 
ness in genius or in character; and to Homer the first, and, all things considered, the 
most remarkable stage of it. 

“ Had the Scriptures been preserved, the Messiah been incarnate, among a people 
who, in political sagacity, in martial energy, in soaring and diving intellect, in vivid 
imagination, in the graces of art, were the flower of their time, then the divine origin 
of Christianity would have stood far less clear and disembarrassed than now. The 
eagle that mounted on high, bearing on his wings the everlasting Gospel, would have 
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made his first spring from an eminence erected by the wit and skill of man; and the 
elevation of that eminence measured upward from the plain of common humanity, 
would have been so much deducted from the triumph of the Redeemer. 

“*God chose the foolish things of the world to confound the wise’....An un- 
honoured and undistinguished race, simply elected to be the receivers of the Divine 
Word, its stiff-necked and almost reluctant guardians, may,best have suited the aim of 
Almighty Wisdom; because the medium through which the most precious gifts were 
conveyed was pale and colourless, instead of being one flushed with the splendours of em- 
pire, intellect, and fame.” 


We did not like to deprive our readers of these eloquent passages of this 
chapter; but we must leave Mr. Gladstone to settle with Mr. Disraeli 
the comparative estimate to be formed of the intellectual capacities of the 
Jewish and the Hellenic races. 

We cannot help thinking, also, that Mr. Gladstone ignores too much the 
human element in the compositions of the inspired writers. The notion of 
inspiration implied by the expression, “the mere trumpets of unearthly 
sounds,” is surely not the one to the defence of which he would commit 
himself. He does not surely hold with Philo that the prophet is a mere 
“ Spyavov Geod mAntrdéuevoy dopatas im’ Aitov.”” We may hold with Hengsten- 
berg™, “the special co-operation of God” with the writers of the Psalms; 
we may recognise the impulse of the Spirit without accepting the un- 
necessary notion of verbal dictation. As we conceive that’ our views on 
this important question are nearer allied to those of Coleridge than to Mr. 
Gladstone’s, should we be wrong in calling his attention to a subject, for 
the investigation of which he possesses qualifications probably far greater 
than any living theologian, and worthier of his great powers than even the 
illustration of Homer, though the investigation would have many points 
of resemblance to the one in which he has been lately engaged ? 

The work of which we speak is the critical investigation of the contents of 
the Old Testament, to ascertain from the internal evidence furnished by those 
contents, how far the books themselves bear out some of those theories of 
German critics—theories brought before the notice of the English reader in 
Dr. Davidson’s “ Introduction to the Scriptures’”—as to the date of their 
composition, and collection, and the interpolations supposed to be traceable 
in them. Such a work might furnish, even to such a man as Mr. Gladstone, 
occupation for the leisure hours of many years: nor would even many years 
of life be ill-bestowed upon it by one who had the ability to accomplish 
such a work satisfactorily. We desiderate a man furnished with the learn- 
ing, candour, judgment, critical acumen, and intellectual grasp requi- 
site to enable him to separate what there is of truth in the results of Ger- 
man criticism from the chaff that perhaps surrounds it; and to shew that 
enlightened faith has nothing to fear from the results of the most searching 
investigation. 





™ Appendix to his work on the Psalms, vol. iii. 
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BIRCH’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY *®, 


[Szconp Norice.] 


WE now arrive at the second branch of the art of which our author treats, 
and that the most interesting part of the whole work,—the subject of Greek 
pottery. In this is comprehended the most complete account, not only of 
the objects found in ancient Greece, but of those exquisitely beautiful 
articles found in such numbers in Italy, Magna Grecia, Sicily, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. The first chapter treats of the etymology 
and divisions of the subject :— 


“We have already alluded to the antiquity of the fictile art among the Greeks. 
Their term for pottery, keramos, is supposed to be derived either from keras, ‘a horn,” 
probably the most ancient material of which drinking-vessels were formed, or else from 
kerannumi, ‘to mix.’ They likewise applied the word ostrakon, the name for an 
‘ oyster-shell,’ to pottery ; and éorpdxwa ropevuara is their generic term for works in 
terra-cotta, 

“The art of working in clay may be considered among the Greeks, as among all 
other nations, under three heads, according to the nature of the process employed : 
namely, first, sun-dried clay ; secondly, baked clay, but without a glaze, or terra-cotta ; 
and thirdly, baked clay with the addition of a glaze, or porcelain. It is under these 
three heads that it is proposed to treat the subject. The first, from its limited use, will 
occupy our attention but very briefly.”—(Vol. i, pp. 157, 158.) 


Of the first, in fact, there are no remains; but that the Greeks frequently 
built with bricks of unbaked clay there is ample proof. But the use of the 
second, or terra-cotta, was very extensive :— 


“Tt supplied the most important parts both of public and private buildings, as the 
bricks, roof-tiles, imbrices, drain-tiles, columns, and other architectural members. It 
also served for pavements, and for the construction or lining of cisterns and aqueducts. 
Among its adaptations to religious purposes may be noticed the statues of the gods 
which stood in the temples, besides copies of them on a reduced scale, and an immense 
number of small votive figures. It also supplied the more trivial wants of every-day 
life, and served to make studs for the dress, bases for spindles, tickets for the amphi- 
theatres, and prizes for victors in the games. Of it were made the vats or casks in 
which wine was made, preserved, or exported; the pitcher in which it was served, and 
the cup out of which it was drunk; as well as all the various culinary and domestic 
utensils for which earthenware is used in modern times. It furnished the material for 
many small ornaments, especially figures, which are often of a comic nature; and sup- 
plied the undertaker with bas-relief, vases, imitative jewellery, and the other furniture 
of the tomb.” —(Vol. i. p. 159.) 


Our space will not permit us to dwell on each of these articles; we 
would, however, refer our readers to two very good architectural examples 
figured at pp. 162 and 163, and to a very beautiful head of Pallas Athene 
at p.168. Our pipe manufacturers, who boast so much of modern inven- 
tion, and who have so hotly contested their several patents, will, however, 
learn with surprise that the ancients made terra-cotta drain-pipes exactly 
similar to our own. We cannot pause to notice the various accounts of 
objects in terra-cotta, some coloured, some plain, nor the subjects upon the 
bas-reliefs, the cones to hang round the necks of the cattle, the dolls, of 
which one is figured at p. 183, nor the lamps. A curious instance of the 
current price of the small figures of the deities is quoted, p. 180, from the 
well-known fable of Mercury going into an image-shop to endeavour to find 


* “ History of Ancient Pottery. By Samuel Birch, F.S.A. Two Vols.” (London: 
John Murray.) 
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in what estimation he is held in the world. He asks the prict of a Jupiter, 

and is told a drachma (about the value of a French franc); for Juno they 

ask a little more; but when he asks as to himself, the shopkeeper tells him, 

if he will take the first two, they will,throw him in a Hermes for nothing. 
The second chapter proceeds to describe 


“the principal vases of terra-cotta manufactured by the Greeks. They were large tubs or 
casks, called pithoi, calculated to hold enormous quantities of wine or food; amphoreis, 
or vases of a smaller size, yet sufficiently large to hold several gallons; phiale, or 
saucers ; pinakes, or plates ; chytre, or pots ; enochée, or jugs; together with numerous 
small vases used for common domestic purposes, and others which appear to have been 
appropriated solely to funeral ceremonies. 

“ Pithoi, or casks, of gigantic size, are found in Italy ; and although no perfect ones 
have been discovered in Greece, yet fragments of them prove that they were also used 
in that country. They are shaped like enormous caldrons, with globular bodies, and 
wide gaping mouths. When full, the mouth was covered with a large circular stone, 
called Kithén. It must have been into such a cask that Glaucus, the son of Minos, fell ; 
and in such must the Centaurs, according to mythical tradition, have kept their stock 
of wine. They were sufficiently capacious to hold a man, and were, in fact, the ancient 
hogsheads or pipes. They are perhaps best known from the circumstance of the 
eccentric Diogenes having converted one of them into his domicile, who is represented 
in some works of ancient art stretching his body out of a pithos at the moment of his 
celebrated interview with Alexander.”—(Vol. i. pp. 187, 188.) 


Well do we remember the discovery of some of them one fine morning 
on the Janiculum. The jars of the Forty Thieves are as tea-cups to them. 
They had evidently been stores, or oil-cisterns, and were sunk in the 
ground to preserve an even temperature. But, as our author observes,— 


“The principal terra-cotta vase, however, is the amphora, which was used for a 
variety of domestic and commercial purposes. So numerous are the vases of this shape, 
found all over the ancient world, that they require a separate description. They were 
principally used for wine, but also for figs, honey, salt, and other substances. The 
amphora is distinguished by its long egg-shaped body, pointed base, and cylindrical 
neck, from which two handles descend to the shoulder. The base has sometimes a ring 
of terra-cotta round it. When complete, it had a conical cover terminating in a boss, 
with which the mouth was sealed. Remains of amphore have been discovered, not only 
in Greece itself, but also wherever the Greek commerce and settlements extended; as 
in Athens, Sicily, Corcyra, Alexandria, Rhodes, Kertch or Panticapzeum, and Xanthus.” 
—(Vol. i. pp. 189, 190.) 


The third chapter now treats of the glazed vases, or such as we are 
ordinarily acquainted with. The number of these in public collections is 
about 13,000, of which the British Museum has about 2,600 :— 


“‘ All these were discovered in the sepulchres of the ancients, but the circumstances 
under which they were found differ according to locality. In Greece, the graves are 
generally small, being designed for single corpses, which accounts for the comparatively 
small size of the vases discovered in that country. At Athens, the earlier graves are 
sunk deepest in the soil, and those at Corinth, especially such as contain the early 
Corinthian vases, are found by boring to a depth of several feet beneath the surface. 
The early tombs of Civit’ Vecchia and Cere, or Cervetri, in Italy, are tunneled in the 
earth ; and those at Vulci and in the Etruscan territory, from which the finest and 
largest vases have been extracted, are chambers hewn in the rocks. In Southern 
Italy, especially in Campania, they are large chambers, about 54 palms under the 
surface.” —(Vol. i. p. 210.) 


Woodcuts of these are given at pp. 211—214, and the reader will find 
further illustrations in Sir William Hamilton’s work, Mr. Dennis’ Etruria, 
and in Gargiulo Cenni di Vasi fittili. These vases, in fact, are arranged 
round the sepulchral chambers in various ways; sometimes standing on the 
ground, sometimes suspended to the walls. Where the tomb was small, 
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and resembled a sort of chest with a raised roof, the body is laid on its 
back, and the vases ranged round. Mr. Ashpitel was informed by the 
gentlemen employed by the Prince of Syracuse at the excavations at Cuma, 
that in the Greek tombs the feet of the dead always lie to the west; that 
there invariably are objects at the feet, generally a large crater, or vessel of 
that character; and that there are none of those articles formerly called 
Jachrymatories, but which may be more properly described as balsamatories. 
In the Roman tombs it was said the bodies were laid to any point of the 
compass, that there were no particular objects at the feet of the dead, and 
that there were always some balsamatories ». 

A curious and valuable section follows on the frauds and forgeries of 
these vases, and the tests and methods by which they may be discovered ; 
and shortly after a section on their mention by the ancients. ‘ The oldest 
express mention,” our author says, ‘is made by Pindar.” But surely 
vases of all sorts are mentioned in Homer; and Hesiod, in a well-known 
passage, speaks of the hatred of potter towards potter. Aristophanes is 
said ‘‘to have mentioned them,” and a solitary passage from the Female 
Parliament is quoted. Athenzus, Strabo, and Suetonius are said ‘‘ to have 
mentioned them.”” The fact is, the notices in Aristophanes are frequent. 
The aryballos is mentioned in the “ Knights,” 1094; the phiala in the 
“ Wasps,” 677, 1448; the cylix in three or four places; the cyathus in the 
“ Acharnians,” besides many more instances. Atheneus also has very 
many notices, (the admirer of Bentley will remember the Thericlean cups,) 
—and so, in fact, have most writers. This, however, is but a mere slip of 
the pen; the varied, the copious references to ancient authors of every 
rank and period proving the depth of research and the erudition of the 
author. We must hurry over the interesting details of ancient repairs, 
age, criteria, paste, clays, the potter’s wheel, modelling, moulding, painting, 
tools, colours, glaze, furnaces, and proceed at once to the author’s own 
= of styles and dates. He first describes the “‘ Earliest 
Style :”’— 


“Tt is supposed that originally vases were uncoloured, that they were subsequently 
painted black, and that afterwards, when the arts arose, they were ornamented with 
figures. The last sort of vases are supposed to have been used by the richer classes, and 
the black ones by poor people. Vases of plain black glaze, placed in the sepulchres, 
were called Libyes. 

“The first attempts at-art would be plain bands or zones disposed round the axis of 
the vase. These bands, or friezes, were subsequently enriched and diversified by the 
introduction of the forms of flowers, animals, and insects, drawn with the childish 
simplicity of early art. Thus on some the scarabzus is beheld of gigantic proportions, 
soaring above a diminutive stag, and a herd of puny lions are placed in a row, under 
another row of gigantic goats. Some vases, with white ornaments of mzanders, lines, 
&e., upon a black ground, much resemble those found in the sepulchres of the early 
Peruvians, and may perhaps be regarded as displaying the first attempts at decoration ; 
but as the art of making vases was practised at the same time as that of inlaying and 
chasing, it is probable that the invention of a glaze and the introduction of ornament 
were simultaneous. 

“Near the ancient sites of Tantalis on Mount Sipylus, the tomb of Agamemnon at 
Mycenw, that of Achilles in the Troad, in the old sepulchres under the Acropolis at 
Athens, at Delphi, and in the islands of Rhodes, Milo, the ancient Melos, and Santerino, 
the ancient Thera, a kind of pottery has been discovered which has every appearance 
of being the earliest painted ware manufactured by the Greeks. It is composed of 
a fine light red paste, covered with a thin siliceous glaze, and having ornaments 
painted on it in red, brown, or dark black lines, which have also been burnt into the 





> Archaologia, vol. xxxvii. p. 316, &c. 
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body of the vase. Such decorations are the earliest which the vase-painters adopted 
after they had discovered the art of covering the whole surface with a glaze. They 
bear great similarity to the decorations of the early Greek architecture, as exhibited in 
the sepulchres of the Phrygian kings, and the facings of the tomb of Agamemnon, 
works which some regard as the remains of Pelasgic architecture. They consist of 
hatched lines, annular lines or bands passing round the body of the vase, series of con- 
centric circles, spiral lines, meanders, chequers, zigzags or vandykes, and objects re- 
sembling a primitive kind of wheel, with four spokes. No human figures are depicted 
on any of these vases, but animal forms are found in the rudest and most primitive 
style of art, distinguished by the extreme stiffness of their attitude, the length of their 
proportions, and the absence of all anatomical detail. These animals are the horse, the 
goat, swine, storks, waterfowl, and dolphins. They are either disposed in compartments, 
like metopes, but separated by diglyphs instead of triglyphs, or else in continuous 
bands or friezes, each being several times repeated. Besides these, some few objects of 
an anomalous character are represented, such as wheels of chariots, objects resembling 
the twmbot or mounds placed over the dead, stars, and other objects. Comparatively 
few of these vases are known; but the shapes differ considerably from those of the j 
latter styles, although they are evidently their prototypes. Several of these vases are 
amphore, sometimes of a large size, and evidently adapted for holding wine at enter- 
tainments. Others of this class have twisted handles, like those discovered at Nola. 
Among those with two handles, many, having flat, shallow bodies, sometimes on a tall 
foot, are of the class of cups destined for symposia, or entertainments, and are the 
prototypes of those called kylikes, or skyphi. Some others of the same shape have a flat 
cover, surmounted by two modelled figures of horses, and are the first instances of what 
is probably a kind of pywis, or box, a vase subsequently found in a more elegant shape 
amidst the sepulchres of Nola and the Basilicata. These have been called, on very 
slender grounds, lekana, or tureens. Various jugs, or e@nochéa, are found, some with 
round handles, which evidently ministered the dark, sparkling wine at the festive 
entertainments, sometimes of proportions truly heroic ; as well as smaller vessels of this 
class of the shape called olpe. Other vases in the British Museum are of the shape of 
the askos, or skin to hold liquids.”—(Vol. i. pp. 252—255.) 








These vases are of the remotest antiquity, probably not more recent than 
the seventh century before our era. Some have supposed them to be of 
Pheenician origin, but there are no emblems on them purely Asiatic; as is 
also the case with those of the next period, or the ‘ Archaic Greek,” 
which has also been considered to be Carthaginian, Egyptian, or Phoenician. 
Other writers call them Doric. The ground is sometimes almost the 
colour of dried, unbaked clay, sometimes yellowish, and even sometimes 
pale red. The figures are put in with a brownish black, which varies from 
a sort of maroon to a bright jet black, apparently according to the strength 
of the fire. Patches are laid on in dull crimson, to shew the contours; 
and lines for the muscles, &c., are scratched in with a sharp point. The 
ornaments are arranged in bands. The animals, as Mr. Birch states,— 
“are chiefly lions, panthers, boars, goats, bulls, deer, eagles, swans, ducks, owls, and 
snakes. From the ideal world the artist has selected the chimera, gryphon, and sphinx. 
They are placed in groups of two or three facing each other, or in continuous rows after 
one another. The field of the scene is literally strewed with flowers of many petals, and 
with smaller objects resembling stones. A kind of trefoil lotus is often introduced. 
Such representations belong evidently to the dawn of art, and are derived from Oriental 


sources. It is only on the later vases of this style that figures of men are intermingled 
with those of animals.”—(Vol. i. pp. 258, 259.) 








The panthers, according to our own observation, are the most common 
figures; they are more like cats in the faces, and sometimes two bodies are 
attached to one head. The author also does not tell us how the so-called 
flowers are produced ;—they are formed by round dabs of black colour, 
divided into three or four parts by scratches of a sharp instrument, and 
heightened here and there by crimson. There can be no doubt that they 
are of Oriental origin, as the animals depicted did not exist in Greece; in 
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fact, the goat is much more like an antelope; but they certainly have 
nothing of Egyptian character nor Phoenician about them. In the paper 
before cited, Archeologia, vol. xxxvii. p. 332, &c., it has been suggested that 
they originated in Asia Minor, and were brought over by the emigrants from 
those shores to Europe; and it is thrown out that the Japetic languages 
may have proceeded in the same course westward, the Sanscreet becoming 
the Greek of Homer and Herodotus, refined afterwards in Greece to the 
Attic; or that it passed to Italy with the early settlers, and mixing with 
the Oscan or some aboriginal language there, was finally developed as 
Latin: and it is also suggested that these vases may probably throw some 
light on the subject, and supply some link in the chain of the great 
problem, yet undeveloped,—by which route did the civilization of the East 
travel to the West? No person is so capable of handling this great subject 
as Mr. Birch, and we venture to call his attention most seriously to its 


solution. 
One new feature that gentleman has seized, and we give it in his own 


words :— 


“ One remarkable characteristic of these archaic designs is the abundance of flowers, 
which resemble those scattered over the richly-embroidered robes of figures in the 
Nimriid bas-reliefs. It has been supposed that the subjects are borrowed from the rich 
tapestries and embroideries with which the Asiatic Greeks had become acquainted, and 
which were adopted by the vase-painters with certain modifications. This introduction 
of flora] ornaments on the ground of friezes or mural paintings was rarely employed 
either in Egyptian or Assyrian art. But it might have been employed by the toreutai, 
or inlayers, who probably enriched the backgrounds of their works on chests and boxes 
in this manner.”—(Vol. i. pp. 259, 260.) 


But our space will not allow us to pause over the rest of this interesting 
subject, and we will proceed at once to the third style, which the author 
designates as “‘ Transitional Archaic Vases :”— 


“The slow manner in which an art emancipates itself from the conventional thraldom 
of its origin is evident from the progress of painted vases. The potter, not content with 
producing small vases having a pale ground, by degrees introduced a red tint of a pale 
salmon-colour (the rubrica), adopted human figures for his subject, in place of the 
animal forms before employed, and rendered the latter subsidiary to the main design. 
He still continued to arrange the subjects in zones or friezes ; but the drawing is a slight 
improvement upon that of the cup of Arcesilaus just described. The forms are tall and 
thin, the muscles angular, the beards and noses long and pointed, the expression of 
the faces grotesque, the attitudes stiff and conventional. The figures are now quite 
black, except that the flesh of the females is coloured red or white. The flowers semé 
have disappeared; but the air is often symbolized by a bird, the water by fishes; 
whilst flowers, intended sometimes for the hyacinth, springing from the edges of the 
vase, indicate the earth. The extreme purity of the design, and the unequal manner 
in which the subjects are treated, have led to the conclusion that the style is imitative, 
and not original. The subjects are from the older poems, and suffice to mark the taste 
of the day. They comprise Perseus and the Medusa; Hercules killing the threefold 
Gorgon; the monomachia of Achilles and Memnon; Ulysses destroying the eye of 
Polyphemus; the fight for the body of Patroclus, and exercises of the Stadium. These 
vases are clearly a development of the Corinthian or Egyptian style, and can hardly be 
allowed to be of Ionic origin, as the yellow vases are of Doric. The prevalent shapes 
are the tall amphora, with cylindrical and not banded handles; two-handled vases with 
a cover, called pelike ; the jug, or @nochoé; the circular apple-shaped lecythus, or oil- 
flask ; and the long slender bottle called the alabastron.”—(Vol. i. pp. 269, 270.) 


A very characteristic and beautifully-executed woodcut is given at p. 270; 
—the subject is the death of Achilles. The figures are black; the lines of 
the muscles, armour, devices on the shields, the crests of the helmets, &c., 
being scratched in as before described: the names of the heroes are in- 
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scribed near each of them, sometimes written from left to right, and some- 
times the reverse way. The age of these vases Mr. Birch very acutely 
suggests—from various historical circumstances depicted on them, parti- 
cularly from representations of the Pentathlon and the race of the young 
men—to be about 500 years before our era. 

He next proceeds to give a description of what he designates as “ the 
Old Style :”’— 


“ The next class, which, after all, is only a further improvement, has been called the 
old style, and is distinguished by the improved tone of the black colour employed ; the 
grounds, figures, and accessories being of a uniform monochrome, varying from a jet 
black to a blackish green, and rarely of a light brown tint. When imperfectly baked, 
the vase is of a light red colour, and sometimes of an olive green, The faces of the 
females are white, to indicate superior delicacy of complexion, and the pupils of their 
eyes, which are more elongated than those of the male figures, are red. The eyes of 
the men are engraved, and of a form inclining to oval; the pupils circular, as if seen 
from the front, with two dots: those of the women are generally long and oval-shaped, 
with red pupils, also circular. The eyes of the women are sometimes made like those 
of men, especially on those vases on which the women are coloured black upon a white 
ground. On the Frangois vase the elbows of the men and women are drawn of a 
different shape. It has been supposed that the figures are imitations of shadows on 
a wall; but they may have been copied from inlaid work. They resemble those just 
described. The forms are rather full and muscular, the noses long, the eyes oblique 
anc in profile, the pupil as if seen in front, the extremities long and not carefully 
finished, the outlines rigid, the attitudes d-plomb, the knees and elbows rectangular, 
the draperies stiff, and describing perpendicular, angular, and precise oval lines. The 
figures are generally in profile, full faces being very rare.”—(Vol. i. pp. 272, 273.) 


In this style, the marking of the muscles, the lines of the drapery, 
armour, &c., are given with great precision. The ground is a warm orange, 
the figures black as before, and for the first time white is introduced, to 
shew the beards and hair of old men, the faces and feet of women, fillets, 
crests, borders of dresses, &c., and sometimes the entire colour of a white 
horse. Three beautiful wood-engravings illustrating this style are given 
at pp. 273, 4, 5. 

Some extremely curious vases found at,Vulci, probably of later date, and 
with many peculiarities which mark the copyist instead of the original 
designer, are next noticed under the head of “‘ Affected Old Style,” but our 
limits will not permit us to dwell on them: we must pass on to the great 
and important change which produced what our author very happily 
designates “‘ the Strong Style :”— 


* As long as the vase painters continued to copy the stiff and hieratic forms, which 
carry back the imagination to the school of the Deedalids, the black figure was suflicient. 
The careful mapping out of the hair and of the muscles, the decorations and all the 
details of shadow in painting and of unequal surface in sculpture, were more easily ex- 
pressed by this method. But it is evident that these stiff lines were quite inadequate 
to express those softer contours, which melted, as it were, into one another, and which 
marked the more refined grace and freedom of the rapidly advancing schools of sculpture 
and painting. By changing the colour of the figures to the lucid red or orange of the 
background, the artist was enabled to draw lines of a tone or tint scarcely darker than 
the clay itself, but still sufficient to express all the finer anatomical details; while the 
more important outlines still continued to be marked with a black line finely drawn. 
The accessories in the earlier vases of this class continue to be crimson. The 
style is essentially the same, the forms precise, the eyes in profile, the attitudes 
rather rigid, the draperies rectilinear. Inscriptions rarely occur. The shapes of 
the vases themselves are nearly identical with those of vases with black figures. 
Technically, the change was produced by tracing the figures on the clay with a fine 
point, and then working in the whole ground in black. The inner markings and lines 
representing the hair, which in the other style were incised, in this are traced with 
a pencil in lines of a light-brown sienna colour, which in some instances are perceptible 
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only in the strongest light. The outline of the figures is always surrounded with a 
thicker line of black glaze, about one-eighth of an inch broad. It has been supposed 
that the background was painted in by an ordinary workman. Some specimens exist 
in which it has never been laid on. The artists seem to have worked from slight 
sketches, and according to their individual feelings and ideas; and as there are hardly 
two vases exactly alike, it is evident that no system of copying was adopted. The 
accessories, such as the fillets of the hair, are crimson on the earlier, and white in the 
later specimens. 

“The figures on the earliest vases of the style, so closely resemble the black figures, 
that some have supposed that the two styles co-existed, which indeed appears to be the 
case in some examples. Some of the vase-painters, indeed, as Pheidippos and Epictetus, 
painted in both styles.”—(Vol. i. pp. 278—280.) 


Like most styles in their origin, the drawing is crude and hard, the 
plaits of the drapery stiff and liny, the eyes, noses, and hands too long and 
sharp, and the legs, heels, and ancles too thick, and out of drawing; the 
countenances are hard, and void of expression: in short, this style is the 
pre-Raffaellitism of vase-painting. The fabric, however, and the colours 
seem much improved; the black is much brighter, and the orange much 
richer®. No doubt the great change of making the ground black and the 
figures coloured, by which means, instead of scratches, the artist could 
develope the most important part of his subject with the pencil, had given 
a marvellous impetus to the art, which took another stride, and became 
what is called ‘the Fine Style :”’— 


“A further development of this style, and the highest point to which the art 
attained, is the fabric called the ‘fine style.’ In this the figures are still red, and the 
black grounds are occasionally very dark and lustrous. The ornaments are in white, 
and so are the letters. The figures have lost that hardness which at first characterized 
them; the eyes are no longer represented oblique and in profile; the extremities are 
finished with greater care, the chin and nose are more rounded, and have lost the 
extreme elongation of the earlier school. The limbs are fuller and thicker, the faces 
noble, the hair of the head and beard treated with greater breadth and mass, as in the 
style of the painter Zeuxis, who gave more flesh to his figures, in order to make them 
appear of greater breadth and more grandiose, adopting the ideas of Homer, who 
represents even his females of large proportions. 

“ The great charm of these designs is the beauty of the composition, and the more 
perfect proportion of the figures. ‘The head is an oval, three-quarters of which are 
comprised from the chin to the ear, thus affording a guide to its proportions, which are 
far superior to those of the previous figures. The disproportionate shape of the limbs 
disappears, and the countenance assumes its natural form and expression. The folds 
of the drapery, too, are freer, and the attitudes have lost their ancient rigidity. It is 
the outgrowth of the life and freedom of an ideal proportion, united with careful com- 
position. The figures are generally large, and arranged in groups of two or three on 
each side, occupying about two-thirds of the height of the vase. Some exceptions, 
however, occur, such as a single small figure on the neck of a stamnos in the Berlin 
Museum. One side of the vase, which appears to have been intended to stand against 
a wall, or at all events not to be so prominently seen as the other, is not finished with 
the same care. Figures in full face are less uncommon than on the earlier vases. 
The age of these vases is fixed by the appearance of the long vowels, the changed form 
of the aspirate, and the presence of the double or aspirated letters, introduced into the 
public acts after the archonship of Euclid, Olympiad xctv., B.c. 403. The change of 
costume agrees with these criteria, as the Carian instead of the Corinthian helmet, and 
the Argolic for the Boeotian buckler. From the composition of the designs on this and 
on the former class of vases being superior to the drawing, it has been conjectured that 
they are copies from the works of the first masters of antiquity. As scarcely any two 
are alike, it has been supposed that they are sketches made from memory, adapted to 





© The date of these vases is placed between the years 500 and 400 B.c. Some have 
been discovered in a way that shew they must have been older than the first Parthenon, 
which the Persians destroyed B.c. 480, and of course are anterior to the age of Poly- 
gnotus and Pheidias, 
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the convex surfaces on which they were delineated, and on which it was exceedingly 
difficult to draw. And as the vase-painters considered themselves artists—although 
their profession never attained a high position in the history of art—they departed 
considerably from the originals from which they drew their inspiration. The varnish 
is excellent in tone and colour, and the red accessories throughout are replaced by white 
used with discretion.” —(Vol. i. pp. 283—286.) 


In fact, the figures, the composition, expression, and the folds of the 
drapery, resemble most closely those specimens of the palmiest state of 
Greek art which have descended to us. ‘The fire, spirit, nature, excellence 
of drawing, and purity of style, are such as might be expected from those 
days. But, as seems to be the fate of all arts, it had reached its 
culminating point, and shewed symptoms of decline. As the primitive 
style of Cimabue was succeeded in turn by that of Giotto, Mantegna, and 
Perugino, and the art gradually rose to its greatest pitch with Leonardo, 
Raffaelle, and Coreggio, and then came a school which endeavoured by 
show and glitter to make up for what they wanted in strength and purity, 
so “The Fine Style” of vase-painting was succeeded by “ The Florid 
Style :”°— 

“The figures are neither so rigid as in the ‘strong,’ nor so full and fleshy as in the 
‘fine’ style, but intermediate, being tall and graceful, with small heads, like the canon 
of Lysippus. The finish of the hair, which is produced by thin lines, is most careful 
and minute; the attitudes are graceful, and breathe an air of refinement and voluptu- 
ousness amounting to affectation. A predilection for rounded forms is most marked. 
The figures are richly clad with head-gear and embroidered dresses, the folds of which 
are sketched in with the greatest freedom. The ornaments are large arabesques 
abundantly used ; while numerous objects are introduced into the field to shew where 
the scene took place. A kind of perspective here first appears, groups being arranged 
in rows. The ground is indicated by stones or small plants. The glaze is pale and 
white; blue, green, yellow, red, and gilding appear in the accessories. The most 
remarkable specimen of this class is the Hamilton Vase, with the subject of the rape 
of the Leucippides. Many magnificent vases of the same class are found, consisting of 
large craters, amphore, and hydriea. Among the smaller ones are an exquisite lecythus, 
formerly in Mr. Rogers’s collection, and another in the British Museum, both having 
allegorical subjects.”—(Vol. i. p. 290.) 


It is curious how a great desire for colour and gilding marks the 
incipient decay of art; as Apelles is said to have told his pupil who was 
taking immense pains with the dress of his Venus, ‘“‘ You cannot make her 
beautiful, so you strive to make her fine.” It is also curious how a desire 
for minute finish also marks the same: when painters and critics become 
microscopic, art is in danger. This style, however, had its Carraccis and 
Guidos, and there are some really very fine wroks of art in the florid 
style, which, however, sank rapidly to that of the “‘ decadence.”’ The colours 
became paler, the glaze inferior, ornaments profuse, and evidently more 
studied than the subject itself, the drawing bad, the figures punchy, but 
the costumes as embroidered and bedizened as the artist could make them, 
while body-white is used in profusion. The very contours of the vases 
themselves are less pure, and there is a tendency to squab forms. We 
draw a veil over the last style—a sinking from whence the art never 
recovered. 

From the description of the dates and styles of art, our author passes on 
to a review of the subjects delineated on the vases. They begin with 
the heroic legends of Hercules, and Theseus, and Cadmus; the woes of 
(Edipus, and the troubles of Thebes; Jason and Medea; the hunting the 
Calydonian boar; Perseus, Bellerophon, the twin gods Castor and Pollux, 
Orpheus; and then, more particularly, the tale of the siege of Troy. This 
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last great story our author divides into incidents before the time when 
Homer takes up the subject; those sung by Homer himself; the events 
after the funeral of Hector, or post-Homeric poems; and then the Nostoi, 
or those occurring during the return of the heroes, particularly to Ulysses. 
Then the later historical subjects are described, and then those which 
throw light upon the religious ceremonies; the great contests at the public 
games; the domestic life, banquets, and funeral rites; war, and all its 
trappings and panoply; emblems and costumes; while the whole range 
of mythologic fable is depicted, from the war with the giants through the 
vast range of legends of the Olympic deities down to those of earth, sea, 
and Hades. 

Several chapters are then devoted to a description of the minor orna- 
ments placed on vases, and a very copious list of the names of the several 
potters or other manufacturers stamped thereon; and then we have a most 
elaborate and valuable chapter on the nomenclature and uses of the 
different sorts of vases. More than a hundred names for Greek fictile 
utensils are examined, from the huge pithos to the little bombylios, or 
aryballos ; and authorities bearing thereon are quoted from Homer and 
Hesiod down to Suidas and Hesychius: a chapter containing so much 
valuable classic matter has seldom been seen in the English language. 
This most interesting subject then concludes with an account of the sites 
of ancient potteries, and the principal places where the chief vases have 
been found. Although, in such a small space, it is impossible adequately to 
treat of so copious a subject, we trust we have given our readers some de- 
finite ideas, and shewn the way in which the study may be pursued. Vases 
have hitherto been looked on by the public much as people have looked on 
old china. No attempt has been made to define either history or date, 
and they have been valued as artistically beautiful, or for possessing some 
peculiarity or oddity, according to the education or fancy of the observer. 
We trust we have shewn that the works of the Greeks have infinitely 
more value and interest than is generally supposed, and hope to hear no 
more sheers against “ pot and pan antiquity.” 

Our author next passes to the consideration of Etruscan pottery, and 
commences with the statues, bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, &c. of terra-cotta. 
These latter are very curious, some of them of very small size, like models 
for larger works; there are figures at the top in a reclining position, and 
the sides are covered with bas-reliefs, chiefly of mythological subjects. 
Sometimes these are elaborately coloured, not only as to the garments, but 
the hair and eyes also. There are vases of brown, black, red, and yellow 
ware, some of considerable size, and many covered with bas-reliefs. The 
most curious are vessels modelled exactly like the wattle huts of the Italian 
shepherds, and thence called tugurium vases. ‘here is a little door in the 
side, through which the ashes of the dead appear to have been inserted, 
and which has been closed apparently by a cord, or a crooked peg passing 
through two rings. 

As to their painted vases, our author says,— 

“ Although the Etruscans executed such magnificent works in bronze, exercised with 
great skill the art of engraving gems, and produced such refined specimens of filagree- 
work in gold, they never attained high excellence in the potter’s art. The vases already 
described belong to plastic rather than graphic art, and are decided imitations of 
works in metal. Their mode of painting certain vases in opaque colours, in the manner 
of frescoes, which were not subjected a second time to the furnace, has been already 
described. These were probably their first attempts at ornamenting vases with sub- 
jects, and such vases are as old as the sixth century B.0. 
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“These vases are quite distinct from the glazed vases of the Greeks, which, however, 
the Etruscan potters imitated, although not at their first introduction into the country. 
They subsequently produced imitations of the black and red monochrome vases, as 
appears from a few specimens which have reached the present time, and which are in 
the different museums of Europe.”—(Vol. ii. p. 214.) 


As works of art, they are very inferior to the Greek or Italo-Greek vases. 
Considerable interest, however, consists in the light they throw on the cus- 
toms and belief of the people. A very curious specimen is given from a vase 
at vol, ii. p. 218. The subject is the parting of Admetus and Alcestis. 
Here the peculiar notions of the deities of Hades, one of whom is Charun, 
with his huge mace, are depicted in a very vivid way. But the most in- 
teresting points of all are the numerous inscriptions inscribed on these 
vases, in that puzzle to all philologers—that tantalizing crue to the 
learned, the Etruscan language. Here we can read every word; we know 
every letter; but, alas! the meaning of scarcely a dozen words in the whole 
is known to us, rarely of two consecutively. Should, by any peculiar piece 
of good fortune, a vase be found with any extensive bilingual inscription, 
what a white day would it be for the philologer! what would be said to 
“ pot and pan antiquaries’”’ then? 

The fourth part treats of Roman pottery, commencing with the bricks, 
as described by Vitruvius, Varro, and Columella, and then the tiles, with 
their inscriptions, some of which are very curious; they are generally 
aspirations for good luck, or the praise of the age or person. Here surely 
Mr. Birch has made another little slip of the pen when he says, “ But such 
an inscription as Poppina talis, ‘what a tavern!’ is hardly credible, and 
probably a joke.” Is it not “‘ such a tavern?”’ or, as a Cockney youth might 
probably translate it, “such a jolly tavern?” Of statues, friezes, small 
altars, tesseree, money-boxes, &c., but little need be said, as they have 
probably been much the same in all civilized countries, but the subject 
of Roman lamps and their inscriptions is very curious and instructive. 
A number of very excellent illustrations of them are figured in woodcuts 
from pp. 274 to 296. <A description of the various sorts of Roman ware is 
then given, particularly of the so-called Samian. Unhappily, the art of 
producing the beautiful painted vase seems to have passed away with the 
Greeks, and though our author has given deep attention and bestowed 
much labour on the subject of Roman work, this part falls far short in 
interest when compared with the former. 

The fifth part comprehends a short account of Celtic, Teutonic, and 
Scandinavian pottery. Among the most curious of these are the hut- 
shaped vases of Germany, which strongly resemble the tugurium vases of 
the Etruscans before noticed; they are figured at p. 391. 

But our space will not permit us to go further into the consideration of 
this very excellent and interesting book. We can safely predict it will 
be a standard work, and will add much to raise the character of the British 
archeologist and scholar throughout the learned world. 
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LIVES OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR:®. 


AmMonG reasoning and reasonable men there can hardly, we should think, 
be two opinions, that art, science, and education, being now universally ad- 
mitted to be matters of high national importance, and deserving of en- 
couragement and support from the national purse, it is full time that the 
hitherto unpublished materials for the elucidation of our early history 
should be summoned from the dust and gloom amid which they have un- 
profitably lain for revolving centuries, and made to do good service, if pos- 
sible, in the work of social and intellectual improvement. Among the 
numerous items that go towards making up what is known as education, in 
the best sense of the word, the past history of the doings and thinkings of 
our fellow-men, for a hundred reasons upon which it is as unnecessary as 
it is impossible for us now to enlarge, may challenge a place of high im- 
portance ; and of course every fresh acc ssion to our stock of information 
in reference thereto will be so much, not only for the gratification of a 
curiosity at once natural and laudable, but for the probable benefit also, 
both moral and intellectual, of present and future generations, gained. 

Such being our own strong convictions on the subject, we cannot, of 
course, feel otherwise than gratified that the good sense of our legislators, 
combined with a growing spirit of enquiry among the thinking portion of 
the public into the history of the past, has at length come to the con- 
clusion that the publication of the materials for our early history should 
be made a matter of national interest and concern. Upon an exhaustive 
search being made into the large and heterogeneous masses of written docu- 
ments that constitute these materials, sure we are that even if large acces- 
sions are not made to our limited stock of information upon the motives 
and actions of our great men in early days, many an unknown and un- 
anticipated chapter in the history of the /ittle men—the-multitude, in other 
words—will be disclosed, and many a long-forgotten link in the chain of 
our social progress will now, after the lapse of ages, be once more brought 
to light. ’ 

Time was, and not so very long ago, when we were wont to feel regret 
that the days of the Saviles, the Dugdales, the Gales, the Whartons, and 
the Hearnes—men whose great glory and delight it was to devote both 
time and fortune to the exploration of our early history and antiquities— 
had passed away, to all appearance never to return. Our regrets were 
premature, and, with not a little thankfulness, we have to acknowledge that 
our despondency was misplaced: public spirit, to all appearance, is about 
to more than compensate for the loss of that private enterprise which would 
seem to have found its tomb with the ashes of Thomas Hearne. 

Upon the various historical publications which—thanks alike to the 
wisdom and liberality of our legislators, and to the judgment and assi- 
duity displayed in the performance of his self-imposed duties by the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls—we hope to see issuing from the press in rapid succession 
ere long, we shall be by no means disposed to look with an hypercritical 
eye: in other words, we shall consider ourselves bound, in common fair- 
ness and good feeling, to view them in that spirit of indulgence which is 
so confessedly due to the pages of an Editio Princeps, the difficulties that 





* “ Lives of Edward the Confessor. Edited by Henry Richards Luard, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Published by the Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of 
the Rolls.” (London: Longmans.) 
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must ever beset an editor in breaking fresh and long-neglected ground 
being taken into account. Much, and indeed justly valued, upon the whole, 
as are the ponderous tomes of Savile, and Twysden, and Gale, and the 
more delicately proportioned volumes of even the laborious Hearne, errors 
of transcription there are to be met with by hundreds,—perhaps, by thou- 
sands, we might say. Bearing this in mind, should we deem it our duty— 
which in fact we do not, until we are prepared to publish a better edition 
ourselves—to collate any of the works in question with the original MS., 
and should our search amid perhaps two hundred thousand copied words be 
rewarded with the discovery of a couple of hundred errors of transcription, 
we really should not feel our nerves greatly shocked by the discovery, nor 
should we forthwith raise a literary hue and cry against the book, or deem 
it our bounden duty to do our worst to cast a blight, along with it, upon the 
conception and the plan that gave it birth. On the contrary, viewing, as we 
think ourselves by every consideration bound to do, all literary productions 
in a relative rather than an abstract point of view, we should, as the result 
of our own experience, make ourselves content with the conclusion, that 
had the same work been printed for the first time under the supervision of 
some one or other of the great antiquarian editors of a couple of centuries 
ago, the strong probabilities are, that what with the ignorance and drow- 
siness of the professional transcribers of those days—seribe somniculosi, 
as Hearne not inaptly styles them—on the one hand, and the singular and 
almost unaccountable carelessness of their employers on the other, we should 
have had to count errors in the text by hundreds, where we now enjoy the 
comparative good fortune of reckoning them but by tens. 

Thus much in reference to the spirit in which, in our opinion, an Editio 
Princeps demands to be criticized ; and thus much too, by way of antici- 
patory self-defence, should we be charged with sins of omission in giving 
an opinion upon the merits of a publication of this nature, without having 
so much as ever set eye perhaps upon the manuscript source from which it 
has been derived. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we either deprecate fair and rea- 
sonable criticism upon an Editio Princeps in general, or that we are speaking 
apologetically, in any sense, for Mr. Luard’s book. As already avowed by 
us, we have declined to take upon ourselves the questionable duty of col- 
lating any portion of his volume with the original manuscripts : so far, there- 
fore, as positive certainty goes, we admit our inability to say whether errors 
of transcription are to be met with by tens, by hundreds, or by thousands, 
in the work. But if, on the other hand, we may be permitted to form a 
conclusion from the scholarship and judgment which characterize its pages 
in every other point of view, we say, without hesitation, that we are 
strongly disposed to deny the possibility of the last of these alternatives; 
while, at the same time, as no Editio Princeps ranging over several hun- 
dred pages has hitherto fallen in our way with any fair pretensions to be 
considered immaculate, we are equally prepared to admit of the bare pos- 
sibility of the first. And even if, at a future day, some kind critic—ani- 
mated, of course, by no such spirit as Sir Fretful’s “d d good-natured 
friend,”—warm from the pleasures of a month’s collative hunt, should 
have the great good fortune to be able to prove that we have formed some- 
what too high an estimate of the probable correctness of Mr. Luard’s 
transcript, very little the worse upon the whole, bearing in mind the many 
difficulties that he has encountered and ably surmounted, shall we be dis- 
posed to think of his book. 
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The first piece in the volume, a poetical Anglo-Norman Biography of 
the Confessor, La Estoire de Seint Aedward le Rei, is copied, Mr. Luard 
informs us, from a richly illuminated MS. in the University Library at 
Cambridge ; to which, as forming an item of Bishop Moore’s collection, it 
was presented by George I.» Though but little noticed hitherto, the MS. 
is not wholly unknown to those who interest themselves in the literature of 
our early times. Of the text, a specimen has been given in Michel’s 
Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, (vol. i. pp. 119—126); and of the illus- 
trations, several outline engravings are to be found in Taylor’s translation 
of Wace’s Chronicle, a carefully executed copy of one being also inserted 
in Shaw’s “‘ Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages,” (vol. i.) The 
illustration which has been selected for facsimile to accompany the present 
volume is the death of King Edward, his soul being conducted by St. 
Peter and St. John to the Saviour,—No. 52, in Mr. Luard’s Descriptive 
List of the illuminations. 

The poem professes to be a translation into French, and nothing more, 

from Latin materials provided ready to the writer’s hand; and on more 
than one Occasion we observe that he appeals, under the title of estoire, 
escripture, ‘and essemplaire, to his Latin text. This original Mr. Luard 
is, no doubt, justified in identifying with the historical works of Aelred of 
Rievaulx—his Genealogia Regum Anglorum and Vita Edwardi Regis, to 
wit. Aelred’s matter, however, to borrow the learned editor’s own 
words,— 
“is throughout amplified and spun out, especially in the speeches and letters that are 
given; and the author has mixed up the various portions of Aelred’s works so as to make 
one continuous history: thus, the sketch of the kings before Edward, and the story of 
Edmund Ironside’s fight with Cnut, are taken from Aelred’s Genealogia Regum An- 
glorum, while the actual life of St. Edward comes from the Vita Sancti Edwardi 
Regis. There is, however, a great deal that is not in Aelred’s work ; thus the episode 
of Gunhilda’s vindication of her character is introduced from one of the other chro- 
niclers, while Aelred omits it entirely; and from other sources also are derived the 
account of Alfred’s landing and murder (only incidentally mentioned by Aelred), and 
the very curious sketches of the reigns of Harold Harefoot and Hardecnut, which are 
passed over entirely by Aelred.” 


Aelred’s work, in its turn, as we learn from Mr. Hardy’s learned and 
laborious Preface to the Monwmenta Historica Britannica, (p. 16,) is 
almost wholly derived from the Vita Sancti Edwardi Anglorum Regis et 
Confessoris of Osbert, or Osbern, of Clare, Prior of Westminster. 

The French poem now under consideration is dedicated to Alianore, 
riche Reine d’Engleterre, Eleanor of Provence, the rich (and avaricious) 
wife of Henry 111. What the writer’s condition was, or what his occu- 
pation, is a matter of doubt: he was not improbably, however, judging 
from the language (vv. 2020—2,) in which he speaks of St. Peter as 
being “ his own” lord as well as that of King Edward, an ecclesiastic, and 
connected with the abbey of St. Peter at Westminster. It seems to us by 
no means unlikely, too, that he was one of the chaplains of the king or 





> Mr. Luard says “ George II.,” but this is one of those few instances in which, in the 
present volume, he has made a slip of the pen. It was about the time that General 
Pepper’s dragoons were galloping into Oxford, (October, 1715,) or, at all events, not 
very long after, that George 1., who had purchased Bishop Moore’s library of 30,000 
printed books and MSS. for 6,000 guineas, very liberally presented them to the anti- 
Jacobite University of Cambridge. Hence the well-known epigram by Trapp or the elder 
Warton, “The king, observing with judicious eyes,” &c., and Sir William Browne’s equally 
happy answer, beginning “The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse.” 
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queen ; those officials being not uncommonly chosen from the foundation 
of Westminster. Judging from the beauty and elaborate finish of the 
volume, Mr. Luard is of opinion that the present MS. was the copy in- 
tended for presentation to the queen; and this, too, very probably, on the 
occasion of one of the chief events connected with Westminster in Henry 
III.’s reign. The restoration of the church in 1245, he is inclined for 
certain good reasons, (to which, unfortunately, we can devote but little 
space,) to look upon as the more probable date. The poem could hardly, 
he thinks, have been written after the battle of Evesham (1264); and from 
the language of the Dedication, it would seem that the royal couple had 
been married (1236) some time when it was composed. Viewing the exe- 
cution, too, of the MS. with the eye of a connoisseur, Mr. Luard states it as 
his opinion that the peculiar style of the armour and the architectural 
details (Early English) corresponds very satisfactorily with this date. 
From the writer’s words (vv. 3961—6), it would appear that the illus- 
trations were executed by his own hand. 

The language of the poem, by the author himself, without any quali- 
fication, styled ‘ French’ (vv. 37— 40), the general style, and thé metre, are 
very similar to those employed by Geffrei Gaimar, in his Estorie des 
Engles ; making due allowance, of course, for the superior interest that 
attends the varied events and personages of whom Gaimar wrote, the writer's 
own natural vivacity and peculiar calling—that of a Trowvére—the hun- 
dred years through which language had passed since Gaimar’s day, and 
the license in orthography which seems in those times to have universally 
prevailed. That Gaimar’s work was unknown to our present author we 
are fully persuaded ; carefully as we have compared numerous portions of 
the texts, in no one instance have we found, in description or mode of 
treatment, the slightest resemblance between the two. 

The period embraced in the narrative extends over the whole life of 
Edward the Confessor; the writer giving a preliminary sketch of the 
history and condition of this country during the earliest years of that 
period, and continuing his story down to the battle of Hastings and the 
death of Harold; it being an important object with him, as Mr. Luard has 
remarked, to shew the fulfilment of Edward’s dying prophecy. 

Into the minutiz of the learned Editor’s interesting sketch of the histo- 
rical matter embraced in the poem, our limits forbid us to enter for the 
most part. We have read the poem for ourselves, and a few of our own 
isolated remarks constitute very nearly the sum-total of the information 
which, in reference to its contents, we shall be enabled to lay before our 
readers. 

The writer, we observe, closes his brief and meagre account of the 
fortunes of Edmund Ironside, the elder brother, or half-brother rather, of the 
Confessor, with a very lengthy and circumstantial description of the combat 
between Edmund and Cnut; an imaginary combat, most probably, after 
all, as, with the exception, we believe, of Henry of Huntingdon and Roger 
of Wendover, none of our early chroniclers of any pretensions to histo- 
rical accuracy make mention of it. Indeed, the Saxon Chronicle and 
Florence of Worcester seem to imply that the meeting in the Isle of 
Olanege, in the Severn, not only was, but was intended to be, a friendly 
one; and William of Malmesbury expressly says, what is certainly more 
consistent with the known astuteness of Cnut, that he declined accepting 
the challenge of Edmund; while Gaimar, though acknowledging that the 
combat was contemplated, represents it as being cut short by negotiations 
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commenced on the part of Cnut. The circumstantial account of our 
present writer—save and except perhaps “the swift war-horses,” which 
would have been a rather troublesome freight for the fishing-boats—was 
borrowed by his original, not improbably, from the same source that was 
consulted by Roger of Wendover. 

Again, on what principle our author makes Edward the Confessor 
(v. 447) to be younger than all his brothers, we are at a loss to under- 
stand. He does not deny that Hardicnut was his uterine brother; and 
this admitted, Hardicnut must certainly have been his junior. Equally in 
the wrong, too, is he in saying (vv. 125—130) that Edgar planned the 
marriage between his son Ethelred and Emma, the daughter of Duke 
Richard of Normandy. Edgar died in 976, leaving Ethelred a mere child, 
and the marriage did not take place till nearly thirty years afterwards, in 
1002. To Mr. Luard’s interpretation of this passage we shall probably 
have occasion, in the sequel, to revert. 

Into the cruelties inflicted upon Prince Alfred, the elder brother of 
Edward, our poet enters with none of the circumstantiality of detail for 
which the narrative of Gaimar is, in this instance, so peculiarly remarkable. 
Both writers, however, concur in fixing upon Earl Godwin the stigma of his 
treacherous capture and death; and both of them, in common with others of 
our early chroniclers, are not improbably in the wrong. The Danish faction, 
to which Godwin was resolutely opposed, are more likely to have been 
guilty of Alfred's murder. The unmerited character given by the poet 
to Ethelred the Unready—the “ ne’er-do-well” of prophesying Dunstan 
—as being at once “ peaceable and wise, loved and feared,” is, of course, 
wholly dictated by partiality for the hero, or saint rather, of his song, 
Ethelred’s almost equally helpless son; a man upon whom, nevertheless, 
he lavishes praises for almost every virtue (vv. 890—920), both Christian 
and heroic, 

Another singular thing too is the fact that, though the writer nowhere 
explains on what principle the children of Edmund Ironside were set aside 
by Edward the Confessor on his disposal of the English throne, beyond 
Edward’s very doubtful assertion at an early period that he “did not know 
what had become of them,” (vv. 774—5)—he still admits the legitimacy 
of Edmund Ironside, as being the son of Ethelred by a first wife, the 
daughter of Count Theodoric, (v. 158). The very general statement is, if 
we recollect aright, that Edmund Ironside was illegitimate; but it seems 
not altogether impossible to divine the poet’s motive, in spite of the sin- 
gular conduct of his saintly hero, for asserting the contrary. In the latter 
part of the poem, we find that, though he admits that William the Conqueror 
had a better right to the English throne than Harold, he still asserts that 
William had not a right to it by royal descent (v. 3829), and that it was 
only through Henry I.’s marriage with Matilda, the descendant of Edmund 
Ironside, and consequently the representative of the Saxon stock, that the 
title of their descendant Henry (III.) to the English throne was rendered 
complete ; a compliment, of course, which could not have been paid, had 
Edmund Ironside’s illegitimacy been maintained by the writer. That the 
Confessor was in reality an asserter of his brother’s illegitimacy there can 
be but little doubt, we should think. In his hatred, too, towards Cnut and 
his sons, nothing is said by the poet in reference to the kind treatment ex- 
perienced by Edward at the hands of his brother Hardicnut, beyond the 
vague assertion that the Danish king “ caused the exiles to be recalled.” 

In vv. 4332—6 he gives us the rather curious information that a fort or 
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tower was built at Hastings by Duke William immediately upon his land- 
ing, and that from its being hastily fortified (hastivement fermée) it re- 
ceived its name. His etymology, however, is wrong, for in reality the spot 
had received its name from Hasteng or Hastings, the Danish chieftain, 
upwards of a hundred and seventy years before. 

The concluding part of the poem, as Mr. Luard observes, is not derived 
from Aelred of Rievaulx, and, viewed historically, is perhaps the most 
valuable portion of the whole. The writer, who, in conformity with the 
Norman traditions, has already blackened the character of Godwin, by im- 
puting to him almost every possible act of criminality, in a similar spirit now 
paints the character and conduct of Harold at considerable length; and, 
while giving him credit for valour and activity, (attributes of the conquered 
which of course would reflect double honour on his conquerors,) does not 
scruple to say that he had estranged his fellow-countrymen from himself by 
his acts of cruelty, his lust, his rapacity, and his oppression, and that it 
was with the greatest difficulty that he was enabled to rally any portion of 
the English forces to his side. Conformable though all this may have 
been in the main with the traditions of the Norman aristocracy, the poet's 
invective is heightened, in all probability, by a wish to recommend his ultra- 
loyalty to his sovereign, who was the lineal representative, not only of 
Harold’s opponent, but als¢, through his great-great-grandmother Matilda, 
of the genuine Saxon line. 

The writer gives the usual description of the battle of Hastings, and says 


that Harold’s body was buried at the abbey founded by him at Waltham, 


without the slightest allusion to the story of his surviving as an anchorite 
at St. John’s, Chester; a story which had been previously committed to 
writing, though probably upon no good and sufficient authority, by the 
credulous Giraldus Cambrensis. It seems rather unfortunate, however, 
that immediately after the mention of Harold’s burial at Waltham a leaf of 
the poem is lost. Did the writer there take notice of the tradition, as then 
recently circulated by Giraldus? and did he or some other person, for 
political or other reasons, by excision cancel the leaf? Be all this as it 
may, the coincidence is worth remark, 

As already stated, the historical value of this work, though occasionally 
some new items of information are perhaps to be met with in it, is not 
great; and though in its general form it more nearly resembles Gaimar’s 
Estorie, perhaps, than any other work that has been hitherto disinterred 
from the hiding-places of our early archives, the collection of monkish 
legends and doubtful traditions (inspired ¢, if not invented, by Norman ani- 
mosity and spleen) here dedicated to Queen Eleanor of Provence, must de- 
cidedly give way, both in value and interest, to the more truly historical 
lays of the garrulous Zrouvére, who so varyingly and so amusingly, with all 
his faults—and they are not a few—obeys the literary behests of the Lady 
Constance. This, however, can hardly be imputed as a fault to the writer: 
there is every reason to believe that he has industriously used such mate- 
rials as came in his way ; and his subject, unfortunately for the interest of 
his work, is not our early Saxon history in general, but the biography of a 
single monarch; that monarch too, so far at least as his personal character 
is concerned, one of the least interesting perhaps of them all. Despite the 
high encomiums lavished in vague generalities upon his wisdom, bis 





© In reference to Godwin and Harold, who, with the exception of the Confessor, are 
the most prominent characters in the poem. 
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courtesy, and his valour, (vv. 890—920); beyond his deeds of super- 
stition, his alleged miracles, (whole legions of blind men being the especial 
objects of his healing mercies,) his prophecies, his undue affection for 
foreigners, his quarrels with Godwin and his sons, and his singular con- 
duct towards the good and patient Editha, historians have hitherto found 
but little to say about Edward the Confessor : little wonder, then, that the 
poet, who, to all appearance, is careful to disclaim the possession of original 
or exclusive sources of information, (vv. 40—44,) has failed to produce a 
very amusing or a very valuable work. 

And yet, edited as this poem has been by Mr. Luard with masterly skill, 
and the difficulties and intricacies of the original text unravelled almost 
verbatim through the medium of a most carefully executed translation, it 
will prove a not unwelcome addition to the printed stock of our early 
national literature. Some additional historical knowledge, if not much, it 
will in all probability impart ; though separated from them by a century, 
perhaps, or more, it will deserve a place, as a sample of the fashionable lan- 
guage of our forefathers six or seven centuries ago, by the side of the 
chronicles of Gaimar, Fantosme, and Wace; and to the philosopher and 
moralist it will tell its tale of the calibre and complexion of the human 
mind at a time when such legends and puerilities as it contains were 
held to be equally as acceptable reading in the queen’s closet and the 
lady’s bower, as in the monks’ refectory and the abbot’s parlour. Not 
without its uses, too, in another point of view, if it does not for the 
first time inform the etymologist of the fact, it will at least remind 
him—a thing too often forgotten or overlooked—to how great an extent 
our present language is indebted for its materials to the Norman dialect ; 
and in the pages of this single work he will be enabled to trace a not incon- 
siderable number of words® half-way in their career from Roman or 
Frankish founts, which have since been absorbed in that ocean of divers 
languages known as the English tongue. 

We subjoin, by way of specimen, the description of the new church at 
Westminster, with Mr. Luard’s literal translation annexed, (vv. 2290— 
2313). The reader might almost imagine that it is the present edifice 
being described :— 

 Atant ad fundé sa iglise 
De grantz quareus de pere bise : 
A fundement le e parfund ; 
Le frunt vers Orient fait rund ; 
Li quarrel sunt mut fort e dur ; 
En miliu dresce une tur, 
E deus en frunt de] Occident, 
E bons seinz e grantz i pent. 





* A cursory glance at Mr. Luard’s ably compiled Glossary will prove this. We select 
a few examples :—Alasse, “unhappy ;” Bittun, “ button ;” Brahun, “brawn ;” Cuardie, 
“cowardice ;” Gravele, “sand ;” ir, “heir ;” Entetchée, “ disposed,” “ impulsive,” 
(tetchy); Fol-hardi, “fool-hardy ;” Mesele, “leprous,” (measles); Noise, “noise,” &c. 
Some, too, of our now purely legal terms appear here in ordinary usage and in their 
original form :— Barat, “deceit,” (barratry); Bastard esnez, “ bastard eigné ;” Mulle- 
retz, “mulier puisné ;” Desreine, “ deraignment ;” Eschecker, “treasury ;’ Mairem, 
“meremium,” (timber); Privez, “ privies;” Toldre, “to take away,” or “toll:” a list 
which might probably be considerably extended. Those among our antiquarian friends 
who take an interest in the much-vexed question of the origin of the term “Cold 
harbour”—Cool arbour ?—will find a curious instance (vv. 2910, 2911) of the use of 
the cool arbri by the labouring classes of England, after their mid-day meal, nearly a 
thousand years ago. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. CCIV. 4N 
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Li piler e li tablementz 

Sunt reches defors e dedenz ; 

A basses e a chapitraus 

Surt lovre grantz e reaus ; 

Entaileez sunt les peres, 

E aestoirés les vereres ; 

Sunt faites tutes a mestrie 

De bone e leau menestrancie ; 

E quant ad achevé le ovre, 

De plum la iglise ben covere, 

Clostre i fait, chapitre a frund, 

Vers Orient, vouse e rund, 

U si ordené ministre 

Teingnent lur secrei chapitre : 

Refaitur e le dortur, 

E les officines en tur.” 
“ Now he laid the foundation of the church with large square blocks of grey stone: its 
foundations are deep ; the front towards the east he makes round; the stones are very 
strong and hard; in the centre rises a tower®, and two at the western front, and fine 
and large bells he hangs there. The pillars and entablature are rich without and 
within ; at the bases and capitals the work rises grand and royal: sculptured are the 
stones, and storied the windows; all are made with the skill of a good and loyal work- 
manship; and when he [has] finished the work, with lead the church he completely 
covers. He makes there a cloister, a chapter-house in front, towards the east, vaulted 
and round, where his ordained ministers may hold their secret chapter; refectory and 
dormitory, and the offices in the tower.” 


One of the most curious passages, perhaps, in the book is a Bull of Pope 
Leo IX. (vv. 1656—1722), which the poet has contrived, with not a little 
ingenuity, to hitch into octasyllabic rhymes. We may yet hope for ‘‘ Coke 
upon Lyttleton” in verse. 

The second work on Mr. Luard’s list, Vita Beati Edvardi Regis et Con- 
Jfessoris, is of smaller dimensions, and of comparatively limited historical 
or literary value; it being, as he says, a sort of abridged versification of 
the work of Aelred of Rievaulx. The MS. from which it is printed is in 
the Bodleian Library, written in a hand of the fifteenth century, and the 
work itself is dedicated to Henry VI.; the date of its composition being, in 
Mr. Luard’s opinion, from 1440 to 1450. Another copy of the poem, of 
inferior authority, is also to be found among the Digby MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library. 

Though no new historical facts are disclosed in this poem, it is still of 
some value as a specimen of the superior order of Latin poetry of that day. 
We say superior, because, to our knowledge, there are Latin poems in 
existence, of the first half of the fifteenth century, the composition of 
which, however great their historical value, is hardly superior to the 
nonsense verses strung together by the lower forms at our public schools. 
Mr. Luard remarks that the author of the work in question continually 
employs the enclitics gue and ve as e¢ and vel: in this, however, he is 
by no means singular, such being a very general practice in Latin com- 
positions, both prose and verse, of the fifteenth century. In spite, however, 
of these and some other drawbacks, there are abundant proofs, both in the 
fluency of his hexameters, and in his never-failing copia verborum, that 
the writer had Virgil, if not Ovid, quite at his fingers’ ends. The com- 
mencement of the poem—“ Quid faciat virtus, que spes speciosa beatis” 
—is evidently suggested by the commencing lines of the Georgics. 





ae — tower only existed in the architect’s intention—it was scarcely raised above 
the roof. 
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The author more than once speaks of his youth, and states (1. 24) that 
it is by the king’s commands that he writes; an assertion on the strength 
of which Mr. Luard suggests that he may have been one of the minstralli 
employed “for the king’s solace.” A true laudator temporis acti, he 
laments the literary degeneracy of his own day, and the prevalent neglect 
of classical literature; and, proud, no doubt, of his own superior accom- 
plishments, sneers at the popularity enjoyed by Langland’s poem,—* Of 
the Visions of Piers Plowman,” written some seventy years before, in the 
English or vulgar tongue—for such is the allusion, no doubt, contained in 
the following lines :— 

“ Tantaque simplicitas nostris successit in annis 


Quod vulgi plus sermo placet, quem dictat arator 
Vulgari lingua, quam mellica Musa Maronis.’’ 


The poem contains an account of the same period of history as Aelred’s 
Vita Edwardi Regis, i.e. from the birth of the king to his death ; and ends 
with the opening of his tomb, thirty-six years after his burial. 

We extract a single passage (Il. 177—188), descriptive of the alarm 
manifested by the poor silly king& on its being proposed to him that 
he shall marry. He is evidently frightened out of his wits at the pro- 
posal, The language of the writer borders closely upon satire, himself 
probably quite unconscious of it :— 

“‘ Suadebant proceres uxorem ducere regni, 
Ut soboles regis regalia sceptra teneret. 
Rex stupet et sibimet metuit, timet omnia cautus, 
Precavet insidias Sirenum, pocula Circes. 
Undique concutitur ; magnates ducere suadent,, 
Propositi dissuadet honos [onus?]; sed cedere tandem 
Cogitur ; invitus assentit; queritur ergo 
Per mare, per terras, regi generosa propago, 
Que proba regina, que tanto conjuge digna 
Fiat. Commendat rex vitam, se quoque, Christo, 
Qui Joseph, et Judith, Susannam vincere fecit 


The word carbanan (1.91) (or, more properly, corbonan, as Mr. Luard 
remarks), signifying a church treasure-chest, is not improbably derived 
from Corban (Mark vii. 11). 

The last MS. printed in the present volume—Vita Alduuardi Regis qui 
apud Westmonasterium requiescit—which we agree with Mr, Luard in re- 
garding as by far the most valuable of the three in an historical point of view, 
is preserved in the Harleian collection in the British Museum. The writing 
is in a hand of the twelfth century; but from internal evidence it is pretty 
clear that the author himself lived in the times of which he wrote. The 
work was composed for the Queen Editha, and the writer was evidently 
connected in some capacity with her brothers Harold and Tostin. Who he 
was, however, or what position he occupied, is unknown. The mention by 
him of his own poverty (vv. 9—15), and of the benefits he had received 
from Queen Editha (vv. 130 —1350), bear a rather curious resemblance to 
the statements of a like nature made by Ingulfus, in his History of Croy- 





f See Rymer, Feedera, xi. p. 375. 
® In his profession of self-imposed chastity, Edward not improbably was only making 
a virtue of necessity. This is obscurely hinted in the Norman-French poem, vv. 1263, 6 ; 
and in 1.1204 of the Harleian MS., next mentioned, there is an expression to a like 
effect which can hardly be called ambiguous. 
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and: but the Norman abbot, be it remembered—giving the Chronicle that 
goes by his name more credit, perhaps, for genuineness than it deserves— 
was as ardent a hater of Godwin and his “ wicked progeny,” as the present 
writer was an enthusiastic admirer of them all. Supposing the Croyland 
Chronicle to be, what it not improbably is, wholly a forgery, it is not alto- 
gether improbable that a hint or two as to Editha’s patronage of learned 
men struggling against poverty may have been borrowed by the com- 
pilers from the present work. 

That the writer had already been an author before undertaking this work 
is evident, as Mr. Luard has remarked, from the language of 1. 7—** Longa 
quies calami dissolvit mentis acumen.” He mentions himself, too (Il. 13, 
14), as subjected to “‘the barkings of envy on every side.” That he was 
a very early writer on the subject of Edward’s reign, we may gather from 
the language of Il. 24, 25, where the Muse is represented as exhorting him 
to write, from the consideration that he will be the first to sing the praises 
of Edward. The date of the work Mr. Luard would: place between the 
battle of Stamford Bridge (which is alluded to in 1.1306) and Queen Editha’s 
death, which took place in 1074. The writer is thoroughly Saxon in 
spirit, and though he evidently wrote amid the miseries ensuing upon 
the Conquest, (ll. 1442—4,) he avoids making mention of that event or of 
Harold's death ; nor does he ever make the slightest allusion to William, 
Duke of Normandy. On the contrary, he distinctly says that Edward, on 
his death-bed, commended to Harold the care of the queen and kingdom; 
and from his language it would almost appear to, have been Edward's in- 
tention that, with the assistance of Harold, acting as a sort of regent, 
Editha should continue to reign: ‘‘Hanc cum omni regno tutandam com- 
mendo, ut pro dominé et sorore, ut est, fideli serves et honores obsequio, 
ut, quoad vixerit a me adepto non privetur honore debito.” If Harold 
entered into any such engagement with Edward, there can be little doubt 
that he neglected to fulfil it: his admirer therefore, in all probability, found 
it most convenient to break off his narrative at this point. 

The character of Godwin, as Mr. Luard remarks, is drawn in the most 
flattering colours, and he is celebrated alike for his prudence, his constancy, 
and his military skill. His services to Cnut, his marriage with that 
monarch’s sister-in-law, (wrongly called “sister,”) and the honours lavished 
upon him by the successful Dane, are also dwelt upon at considerable 
length. The election, too, of Edward as sovereign of England, is ascribed 
wholly to Godwin’s influence. From the author’s language in reference to 
Edward’s person and character, it is satisfactorily evident, in Mr. Luard’s 
opinion, that he had seen the person he so minutely describes. 

Godwin and Harold are manifestly intended to be the heroes throughout 
the work ; a circumstance which renders its narrative more interesting and 
its pages more stirring than most of the biographical accounts of Edward 
the Confessor are found to be. Edward, on the other hand, though, as 
usual, he is celebrated in general terms as the professor of every Christian 
virtue", and is described with a revolting minuteness as healing the blind 
and persons afflicted with scrofula, “ sinks into comparative insignificance” 
beside them. Indeed, so far does the writer’s partiality and prejudice 
carry him, that on two occasions he distinctly asserts that least of all 





h From this author, too, we learn, what we do not remember to have heard from 
any other source, that Edward was passionately fond of hunting and hawking.— 
ll. 876—884. 
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was the family of Godwin amenable to the charge of rashness, haste, or 
precipitation ! 

As to the historical value of the work, we cannot do better than avail 
ourselves of the estimate the learned Editor has formed :— 

“The fact,” he says, “ that the author was a contemporary of the events he describes, 
must be allowed to have very considerable weight. At the same time, the obligations 
he was under to the queen, and the very fact that his book is addressed to her, must 
make us hesitate in receiving such unqualified praise of her and her family. However, 
after all due allowance is made for the temptation the author had to give undue praise 
to the queen’s father, it must be observed that his tone is by no means apologetic, ex- 
cepting in the affair of Alfred’s death: his facts are stated in a clear and straightfor- 
ward manner ; and he does not write as if he had ever heard of the accusations brought 
against him by later writers. On the whole, we may conclude that there is here a 
far more correct estimate of the character of Godwin than that given by Norman 
writers.” 


Of the character of the king himself, despite the generalities in which the 
author has given him credit for the possession of every Christian virtue, he 
does not, as Mr. Luard remarks, leave us by any means a pleasant impres- 
sion. He is ungrateful to his benefactor Godwin, revengeful and unfor- 
giving to the supposed author of his brother Alfred’s death, indifferent, and 
at times unjust even to his wife, and so wholly devoted to Norman friends 
and advisers, that the abbots even, and monks, upon whom he lavished his 
principal favours, were, for the most part, as the author says, ** transmarini,” 
men from beyond sea. Of the claim of Edmund Ironside’s children, or 
indeed of their existence, there is no hint given. 

The work is written partly in Latin elegiac verse, and partly in prose, 
the latter preponderating on the whole. Though the verse is occasionally 
crabbed and obscure, it has some fair pretensions to be called poetry, and 
the writer was evidently imbued with a knowledge of classical mythology, 
and by no means unacquainted with certain of the Latin authors. His 
materials have been used freely by Osbern, or Osbert, of Clare, and it is 
not improbable that the work has been also consulted by Osbern’s copyist, 
Aelred of Rievaulx. Of modern historians, the only one who has made 
any use of this MS. is Stow, who has given a few short extracts from it in 
English. The author of the article Godwin in the Biographia Britannica, 
describes it as ““a MS. Life of Edward the Confessor, which, after the 
Saxon Chronicle, was perhaps the most authentic piece of history that 
escaped the general wreck of all that regarded the Saxon Constitution.” 

A few words now in reference to the mode in which Mr. Luard has 
discharged his editorial duties. The majority of our readers, probably, from 
our preceding remarks, will have come to the conclusion that, during 
our examination of the contents of the volume, we have been favourabl 
impressed with the form in which it has been placed by him before the 
public. It gives us pleasure to confirm them in such a conclusion; and in 
his translation of the Norman-French poem in particular, it is no more than 
justice to the learned and industrious Editor to say that he has dealt with a 
very difficult subject with a very masterly hand. ‘The literal translation, 
of five thousand lines of Norman-French, be it remembered, is a very 
serious undertaking; and there are few scholars in this country, in our 
opinion, who could have executed it as well. 

: There are one or two questionable passages, however, of his Norman author, 
in his estimate of which, as conveyed for the most part in his prefatory 
remarks, we cannot altogether agree with Mr. Luard ; and as difference of 
opinion on poiuts where difficulties acknowledgedly do exist, cannot, except 
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by the most disingenuous, be misinterpreted as implying censure, our pre- 
sent notice of the results of his learned labours cannot be more appro- 
priately concluded than by a few lines devoted to the ventilation of them. 

The verses, for example, 3629, 3630, as compared with vv. 3905—3908, 
we admit to be elliptical and obscure, but we do not take quite so hopeless 
a view of them as Mr. Luard does, (Pref. p. xix.,) nor does it appear to us 
that there are grounds for concluding that the passage has been made inten- 
tionally obscure. In his first speech, Harold clearly tells King Edward that 
he himself has no claim to the crown of England, unless Duke William, who 
has aright to it (through gift from Edward), give it him (Harold) with 
his daughter. In his second speech, just before Edward’s death, Harold 
says,—** You have granted the kingdom to Duke William; I will not have 
in it sin or blame: right has through Emma thy mother the queen his 
daughter; if he give it not to his daughter, it is right that he have the 
crown.” The question is put by Mr, Luard, “ How could William’s daugh- 
ter have any right through Emma ?”’ with the remark that “ the assertion, 
that if he did not give the crown to his daughter he had the right to it 
himself, seems absurd.” The meaning of the passage, to our thinking, 
seems to be, that as Edward had determined to give the kingdom to 
William, his nearest relative, as the representative of Edward’s mother, 
Emma, there could be no objection to William resigning the crown in 
favour of his daughter, who was equally a descendant of Emma. As to 
William giving it to his daughter to the exclusion of his sons, William 
would surely have as much right to give the crown of England to his own 
female offspring as Edward had to give it to his second cousin on the 
female side. ‘ But if, on the other hand,” says Harold, “ William should 
think better of the promise made by him to give the crown to his daughter 
as a condition of my marrying her—in such case I am content to admit his 
right to wear the crown himself.” 

The chronicler, in his account (vv. 235—237) of Queen Emma and her 
sons being sent to Normandy, has confounded, in Mr. Luard’s opinion, the 
two Dukes Richard of Normandy; it being also impossible, he thinks, to 
make v. 237 agree with the supposition that either of the Dukes Richard 
was in the author’s mind. No doubt there is a shade of obscurity in the pas- 
sage, yet to our thinking it is satisfactorily evident that the writer means, 
and correctly enough, Duke Richard II., Queen Emma’s brother, and ot 
Richard I., her father. Mr. Luard has hardly, we think, given the right 
complexion to the words ewm a in his translation of the passage. We 
should prefer rendering them “ as though” to instead of “as being.”’ “ He 
sends his wife and his children to the Duke that he may be a protector to 
them, as though to a daughter and nephews.” His nephews, Richard is to 
treat as nephews, but his sister Emma he is to treat as even more than a 
sister; he is to treat her as a daughter. Such being our opinion, nevuz 
we should of course render “ nephews ;’’ and so too in vv. 411, 1,411, we 
should certainly render ael and aeus “uncle,” and not “ grandfather,”—it 
being historically true that the children of Ethelred took refuge with their 
uncle Richard of Normandy, their grandfather having died many years, 
probably, before. In 1. 166 of the Harleian Life of the Confessor, puer 
defertur ad avos suos in Franciaé can only mean that the child (Edward) 
is taken to his wncles in France, Richard II., namely, and his brother or 
brothers. 

The words a cler semblant, which occur in vv. 634, 1748, and 3525, 
are rendered by Mr. Luard, “like to a clerk.” He may possibly have 
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good and sufficient reasons for so rendering them, but according to our 
own impressions, if we had to translate them, we should prefer rendering 
them “ of bright (i.e. luminous) appearance.” In our opinion, too, 1. 3,502 
fully supports this view of their meaning. 

In 1. 876, Mr. Luard suggests that princes should be read instead of 
privée. There can be little doubt, it appears to us, that privée is the 
reading, and that it should be rendered “ privies”’ in the strictly legal 
sense. “The neighbouring princes who are privies to him in rank and 
privies in blood, are all friendly inclined to him.” Who these princes 
were, privies in rank and privies in blood, that thus shewed their friend- 
ship for Edward, is explained at length in the parallel passage in the 
Harleian Life, ll. 200—225. 

Gambes sanz brahun, engresliz (v. 1938), is interpreted by Mr. Luard, 
“ His legs without coverings curved.” In his Glossary, we observe, he 
hesitates as to the meaning of brahwn, and suggests “ breeches, coverings.” 
We should prefer rendering the passage “ legs without brawn [i.e. muscles ], 
shrunk to the sinews;” and here at least, the learned Translator, we think, 
would hardly, upon second thoughts, have much difficulty in agreeing 
with us. 

Beyond a few slips of the pen here and there, in matters of punctuation 
more particularly, there is nothing further for us to notice in the present 
volume in the way of suggestion or dissent; and we feel that we may 
conscientiously conclude our notice by saying that we know not whether 
more to congratulate Mr. Luard upon his successful completion of a very 
difficult task, or the Master of the Rolls upon having found an accomplished 
and conscientious editor in Mr. Luard. 





EXTRACTS FROM AUBREY’S MSS. IN THE BODLEIAN. 


“Catts. W. Laud, A.B. Cant., was a great lover of catts. He was possessed with 
some Cyprus catts, our tabby catts, w® were sold at first for £5 a-piece: this was 
about 1638 or 1637. I doe well remember that the common English catt was white 
with some blewish piednesse, &c., a gallipot blew. The race or breed of them are now 
almost lost.” 

“Caner Carrs. One Hedband, (of Holstein,) invented the cane chaires, in the 
time of Oliver ye protector. The first that were ever sold by him were bought by Sir 
Daniel Harvey, of Comb, in Surrey. This information I had from one that was 
apprenticed to Hedband. 

“Srepans oR CHarres. George, Duke of Buckingham, (the father,) first used 
sedans in England; but first brought in by Sir Sanders Duncomb, who obtained 
a patent. 

“CioveR Grassk. Mr. Ranall, of Chilworth in Surrey, and Mr. Anthony Thomas, 
do affirm that Sir Richard Weston, of Surrey, was the first that brought clover grass 
into England, which was about the year 1643.” 

“Mdm. On Shotover Hill was heretofore (not long before the Civil Wars, in the 
memory of man) the effigies of a giant cut in the earth, as the White Horse by Ash- 
bury Park.” 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Anniversary, Friday, April 23. JosErpH Hunter, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. This being St. George’s Day, after the reading of the annual ad- 
dress of the President, who was prevented by indisposition from attending, 
the balloting-lists were examined by the scrutators, and the following 
gentlemen were announced as elected to fill the offices of President and 
Council :— 





Eleven Members from the Old Council. Ten Members of the New Council. 
The Earl Stanhope, President. Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., Auditor. 
Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P. James Whatman, Esq., M.P., Auditor. 
C. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., V.-P. Frederick William Fairholt, Esq. 
John Bruce, Esq., V.-P., Auditor. The Earl Jermyn, M.P. 

Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer. John Winter Jones, Esq. 
Augustus Wollaston Franks, Esq., M.A., Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
Director. Henry Reeve, Esq. 
The Lord Aveland, Auditor. William Smith, Esq. 
Arthur Ashpitel, Esq. William Tite, Esq., M.P. 
Robert Lemon, Esq. John Robert Daniel Tyssen, Esq. 
Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, Bart. 
William Wansey, Esq. John Yonge Akerman, Esq., Secretary. 


April 29. JosepH Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The President’s nomination of Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., to be a Vice- 
President of the Society, vice Edward Hawkins, Esq., who retires by rota- 
tion, was read from the chair. 

Mr. C. Purton Cooper,Q.C., exhibited a MS, volume containing notices 
of celebrated Scotchmen who have belonged to the brotherhood of St. Gall, 
in Switzerland. 

A note was read from the AsBE CocHET, communicating an extract from 
a chartulary of the abbey of Beaubec, near Neuchatel-en-Bray, in which 
mention is made of a lady named Agnes de Canvilla as the nurse of John, 
King of England,—wt dicitur a senioribus, 

Mr. AKERMAN read a note by himself addressed to the Director, Mr. 
Franks, on a fragment of a distaff discovered by him, with other remains, 
in the grave of an Anglo-Saxon woman at Wingham, in Kent, and described 
in the Archeologia, vol. xxxvi. p.178*. This object is engraved in “ Re- 
mains of Pagan Saxondom,” plate xxxvi. fig. 5. A similar fragment was 
found by the Hon, R. C. Neville in the course of his researches in the 
cemetery at Wilbraham, and is figured in “ Saxon Obsequies,” plate xxiii. 
No. 102. Mr, Akerman observed that he had described this object as a 
spindle-whirl, but it would be seen by an example of the modern distaff used 
in Italy at the present day—which by the kindness of Mr. Ashpitel he had 
been enabled to lay on the table—that it formed the bridge on which the 
cradle of the distaff was stretched. The inner diameter of the ring in 
Mr. Neville’s example was sufficiently large for a stout staff of wood, but 
that found at Wingham was much smaller, and the staff was formed of an 
tron rod. He thought that the use of an iron rod may possibly explain 
that of the flat iron objects, resembling sword-blades hammered at the 





* These relics were presented by Mr, Akerman to the British Museum. 
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point, which have been found in the graves of the Isle of Thanet and the 
Isle of Wight, but the subject required further investigation. Be this as 
it may, the fragments which had suggested these remarks prove incon- 
testably the practice among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors of placing in the 
graves of their female relatives the distaff and spindle, as the spear, and, 
though much more rarely, the sword, were deposited in the graves of 
the men. 

The Director then read a transcript communicated by Sir Henry Ellis 
from the Lansdowne MS., entitled “* A Memoir of the State of Political 
Parties in England from the last year of the reign of William III". to the 
death of Queen Anne, written by the Earl of Coningsby.” 


May 6. The Eart Srannope, President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. John Knowles, Minister of Brunswick Chapel, Chelmsford, was 
elected Fellow. 

The Ear. or ABERDEEN exhibited, through Mr. Franks, Director, a block 
of basalt covered with cuneiform inscriptions and sculptures. At one end 
is carved in bas-relief a subject in two rows: on the upper one, what 
appears to be an altar, a human figure, a sacred tree, and a bull; on the 
lower one, a representation of a wooded hill, a plough, a palm-tree, and a 
cushion. This stone was brought from the East by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
some years since, and is considered to be inscribed with an edict issued by 
Esar-haddon, king of Assyria, in the first year of his reign, after the taking 
of Babylon. The inscription is in a peculiar style of cuneiform, something 
between Assyrian and Babylonian. 

Mr. Henry Satuspury MIiMaAn read a communication entitled “ The 
Political Geography of Wales,” of which the following is the substance :— 

The political geography of a country is a proper and necessary illus- 
tration of its history, and especially so in the case of Wales. 

The political geography of Wales is to be confined to the period of its 
separate political existence, terminating with its annexation to the realm of 
England in the reign of Henry VIII., from which time it has been merged 
in the united realm of England and Wales. Its political boundary originally 
corresponded to its physical, viz., the line of the Severn and Dee, but was 
removed further westward by the Anglo-Saxon conquests, and at length 
defined by Offa’s Dyke, which traversed the territory long known as the 
Marches of England and Wales. ‘The true nature of the dyke and the 
marches appears from that of the Anglo-Saxon mark, the primitive character 
of which, and the extension of its principle from infant settlements to large 
communities, and at length to kingdoms, are fully described in a quotation 
from Mr. Kemble’s ‘ Saxons in England.’ It was the border or boundary- 
land of each state, held as public, and not as individual property ; and the 
boundary-line of adjoining states was the line drawn between their re- 
spective boundary-lands. In the case of Mercia and Wales, this line long 
remained undefined, until peculiar circumstances—arising from the state of 
the mark-land, and the power and policy of Mercia under Offa—led to the 
formation of the dyke. These circumstances were developed from the 
original nature of the mark. The dyke is to be regarded as constituted 
under solemn political and religious sanctions. The accompanying measure 
of establishing private proprietors in the public mark-land is shewn from 
historical authority. The recognition of the dyke as a national boundary 
by the kings of Mercia, and subsequently of England, during Anglo-Saxon 
times, is traced by quotations from ancient chroniclers and other writers. 

Gent. Mae. Vou. CCTV. 40 
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No other political limit of .Wales toward England was ever laid down, 
although circumstances arising from the state of the marches deprived it 
of its importance. From the occupation by settlement of the mark-land, 
first on the English, and latterly on the Welsh side also of the dyke, may 
be traced the rise, progress, and political character of the lordships pos- 
sessed by the Crown of England and its vassals in Wales and the marches, 
especially their independence of the realm of England. The true nature 
and import of the final conquest by Edward I. and of the Statutes of 
Rhydllan, and of the royal domain thereby consolidated and subsequently 
granted as the Principality of Wales, are then set forth, and the division of 
Wales into shires shewn to be analogous to that of England as described 
by Sir F. Palgrave, and some remarks offered on the statutes of Rhydllan 
in reference to this division. From the reign of Edward I., Wales, as dis- 
tinguished from the marches, came to signify the royal domain, or princi- 
pality, with the accessions of the Crown from time to time, which at length 
included those eight shires of Wales existing before the reign of Henry VIII. 
The creation of a President and Council of Wales and the Marches by Ed- 
ward IV., and their Court of Equity, is then noticed, and also the change 
of policy towards Wales in the reign of Henry VIII., which finally resulted 
in its union to England. The Act of Union, 27 Hen. VIII. c. 26, its objects, 
and mode of effecting them, are carefully described and analysed. ‘These 
objects were four :—two, namely, the union and the reduction of the marches 
to shire-ground, were fully accomplished; the remaining two, namely, the 
extension of English laws and that of English judicature to Wales, still re- 
mained incomplete, for various reasons. The union removed Wales as a 
separate country into the domain of history, and no subsequent limitation 
of it could have any historical or political meaning. On the final distribu- 
tion of shires, it appeared that thirteen were for the most part on the 
Welsh side of the dyke; and thenceforth, accordingly, the shires of Wales 
were reckoned thirteen in number by the best authorities who wrote in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. English laws were extended to Wales so 
far as was then possible, and with certain reservations, chiefly in favour of 
the Lords Marchers; and the English judicature was extended to the new 
Welsh shire of Monmouth; but local judicatures were constituted, or, 
where already existing, retained in the remaining twelve. This latter 
arrangement rested on grounds of temporary convenience, and did not 
affect the boundaries of the two countries. The notion that English and 
Welsh judicatures constitute respectively England and Wales, is not sup- 
ported by reason or authority. The “ Act for certain Ordinances, &c., in 
Wales,” in reference to the extent of Wales, is generally misunderstood. 
It merely creates a judicial Wales, as the province or scope of the new 
judicature thereby established, and which was by implication intended to 
Jast so long only as that new judicature. 

The remarkable proceedings taken in the following century in reference 
to the commission of the Lord President of Wales, confirm what has been 
previously stated concerning the extent of Wales. The abolition of the 
Lord President’s court after the Revolution of 1688 was a step towards 
unity of jurisdiction in matters of equity. A series of Acts from the reign 
of Henry VIII. assimilated the procedure in Wales to that in England; 
and, finally, the “Act for more Effectual Administration of Justice in 
England and Wales,” (11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 70,) abolished the 
separate judicature, and, at the same time, the judicial province of Wales, 
with which it was inseparably connected. The conclusion is, that the line 
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of separation usually drawn in maps separating off the twelve counties has 
no real signification, and should disappear, and that the line of Offa’s Dyke 
and the Wye should be drawn as an historical limit independent of shire 
divisions. It corresponds, with some trifling exceptions, to the distribution 
of the fifty-two counties into thirteen Welsh and thirty-nine English, as 
made by Camden and his contemporaries; and such a distribution may be 
adopted, if any be necessary. 

The events and laws relating to the subject are stated with strict regard 
to chronological order, and with numerous references to authorities. 


May 18. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Captain Von Diirrich, of the Wurtemberg Engineers, was balloted for 
and elected Honorary Fellow. 

The following gentlemen were severally balloted for and elected Fel- 
lows:—The Rev. R. B. Matthews; John Cockle, Esq., M.D.; C. D. E. 
Fortnum, Esq.; Rev. E, E, Estcourt, M.A.; Spencer Hall, Esq. 

The Rev. S. W. Kine, of Saxlingham, Norwich, exhibited a drawing of 
a Roman kiln recently discovered at Hedenham; and a description of it by 
Mr. Graystone B. Baker was read by Mr. Woodward. 

The Director, by permission of the Bishop of Durham, exhibited an 
original brass seal, of pointed oval form, with the inscription, 


W. DEI . GRA . DVNELMNS’ . EPS. 


The only bishops, the initial of whose name is W., are Walter Skirlaw, 
1389—1405; William Dudley, 1476—1483; and William Sever, 1502— 
1507. From the style of the work of this seal it is probably of the time of 
William Dudley. It ‘differs, however, from the seals of that bishop en- 
graved in Surtees. The Director also exhibited impressions from three 
leaden matrices of seals in the British Museum, probably contemporary 
forgeries of episcopal seals, of the twelfth and thirteenth century, as they 
have not the usual finish and execution of prelatical seals. 

The Rev. Frepertck G. Les exhibited a silver plaque, stamped with a 
rude figure of a saint or ecclesiastic. It is supposed to have been the 
ornament of a Saxon book-cover, or a portion of an ancient pax. It is said 
to have been found in a garden at Hexham. 

Mr. Woopwakrp further communicated some notes and illustrations of 
the Liber Winton’, a MS. of great curiosity and interest belonging to the 
Society of Antiquaries; and containing two surveys of the city of Win- 
chester—one made in the reign of Henry I., and the other in Stephen’s 
reign. After describing the MS. and its history (as far as it is known), 
Mr. Woodward remarked, that no attempt to elucidate it had been made in 
connexion with the Society since the time of Bishop Lyttleton, who, a hun- 
dred years ago, when this treasure was in the possession of Mr. James 
West, addressed a letter to the Society respecting it; which letter is now 
inserted between the fly-leaves of the MS., and abridgments of it may be 
seen in Gough’s “ British Topography,” and in the Introduction to 
vol. iv, of the Record Commission’s edition of Doomsday. Out of the 
Society, Mr. E. Smirke had contributed to the Archeological Journal three 
papers of great value bearing upon the subject; one on an “ Inquest,” 
temp. Edward I.; another on an ancient Consuetudinarium of Winches- 
ter; and the third on the Wait-service, and the supposed monastery of 
Sapalande, mentioned in the Liber Winton’. And nothing further had 
been done for the explanation of this highly interesting record. The notes 
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and illustrations contained in Mr. Woodward’s paper were all topographi- 
cal, and a large map of Wincestre, circ. A.D. 1150, was suspended on the 
wall, to assist in making the remarks more clear. Various published maps 
and views of Winchester were also exhibited. The principal subjects elu- 
cidated were the streets, houses, and particular places named in these two 
surveys; and surveys of the city later in date, the “ Black Book” of Win- 
chester in the British Museum, and charters of very diverse ages, some 
earlier than the Conquest, were referred to in proof of the identification of 
these sites. Illustrations of a “social and municipal” character, early 
surnames, and “ philological”’ illustrations were also mentioned; and Mr. 
Woodward stated that he hoped to be able on a future occasion to present 
to the Society a more complete and satisfactory series of elucidatory notes, 
and a more perfect archzological plan of the city, which was once the 
capital of England. 


Erratum in last Report.—For “ Clinthus” read “ Olinthus.” 
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March 24. James Heywood, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

John Stuart, Esq., Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Dr. 
George R. Hilliard, of Chelmsford, and 
Wm. Enderly, Esq., of Beckington, were 
elected Associates. 

Mr. Horman-Fisher exhibited an axe- 
blade of fawn-coloured horn-stone, plough- 
ed up in a field near St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Winchester, in January last. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper descrip- 
tive of a variety of British antiquities dis- 
covered in Lancashire, and sent for the 
inspection of the Association, through Dr. 
Kendrick, fromthe Trustees of the Museum 
at Warrington. They consisted of an axe- 
blade of clouded horn-stone flint, the con- 
vex surfaces nicely polished, and the semi- 
circular edge as sharp as a fine pen-knife ; 
a heavy bat-shaped club, weighing 64)bs., 
and more than 17 inches long—a specimen 
of great rarity; an axe-hammer, weighing 
5lbs., made of Andernach lava, an extra- 
ordinary example; a tilhugger-steen of 
light grey burr-stone, found at Haydeck ; 
another from Grassford, near Watt’s Dyke, 
sent by Dr. Kendrick. In metal, speci- 
mens were produced of two spear-heads 
found on Col. Wilson Patten’s estate, one 
of which is perhaps the largest and finest 
yet seen, measuring upwards of 19 inches, 
the other, 8} inches; five socketed celts, 
suggested by Mr. Syer Cuming to have 
been ferrules of spears; an angurn, with 
side loop, 44 inches long, found at Winwick ; 
a battle-axe found near Warrington; a 
paalstab and a bronze ring at Winwick ; 


and another with a fluted head of blue 
glass, from Wales, to illustrate the pre- 
ceding. 

Mr. Gordon M. Hills read an exceed- 
ingly interesting paper containing notices 
of the round towers still extant in Ireland, 
and exhibited upwards of sixty coloured 
drawings of those now to be seen. The 
paper gave rise to an animated discussion, 
and a statement of the various theories 
that have been suggested in relation to 
them. The paper, with illustrations, was 
directed to be printed, as introductory to 
a contemplated extensive work on the 
subject, in the publication of which we 
trust Mr. Hills may be duly assisted. 


April 14. James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Annual General Meeting. The auditors’ 
report was received, by which it appeared 
that the receipts of the Association during 
the past year hadamounted to£605 10s.64., 
and the expenditure to £590 1ds. 11d. 
leaving a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer of £14 14s. 7d. The Asso- 
ciation was declared not to have any debt 
unliquidated. Forty-seven Associates had 
been elected, eleven had withdrawn, and 
ten were deceased. Ten members were 
ordered to be erased from the list for non- 
payment of their subscriptions. Mr. Petti- 
grew read obituary notices of the deceased 
members:—The Duke of Rutland, the 
Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Thurlow, Miss 
Anna Gurney, the Dean of Llandaff, Rev. 
Thomas Halford, M.A., Rev. E. D. Scott, 
M.A., Harry Criddle, Esq., Vice-Admiral 
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Sir W. Henry Dillon, K.C.H., and Rear- 
Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, K.C.B. 
These were ordered to be printed in the 
next number of the Journal. A ballot was 
taken for the officers and Council for the 
ensuing year, and the scrutators reported 
the following to have been elected :— 


President.—The Marquis of Ailesbury. 

Vice-Presidents.—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
F.R.S., F.S.A.; Sir F. Dwarris, F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A. ; 
Nathaniel Gould, F.S.A.; James Hey- 
wood, F.R.S., F.S.A.; John Lee, LL.D., 
F.RS., F.S.A.; T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Treasurer. —T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 

Secretaries. —J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix ; 
H. Syer Cuming. 

Secretary for Foreign Correspondence.— 
William Beattie, M.D. 

Paleographer—W. H. Black. 

Curator and Librarian.—G. R. Wright, 
F.S.A. 

Draftsman.—Henry Clarke Pidgeon. 

Council.—George G. Adams ; George Ade ; 
Charles Ainslie; John Alger; John 
Barrow, F.R.S., F.S.A.; John Bartlett ; 
Henry H. Burnell; George Augustus 
Cape; Charles Curle; Roger Horman- 
Fisher; George Vere Irving; William 
Calder Marshall, R.A.; J. A. Moore, 
F.R.S.; Lionel Oliver ; Samuel R. Solly, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Alfred Thomp- 
son; Albert Woods, F.S.A., Lancaster 
Herald. 

Auditors. — W. E. Allen; Thos. Jones 
Barker. 


Votes of thanks to the late President, 
the Earl of Albemarle, F.S.A.; the offi- 
cers, the Treasurer, &c., were then passed, 
and the Association dined together to 
celebrate their fifteenth anniversary. 


April 28. T.J. Pettigrew, V.-P., in the 
Chair. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a curious spike- 
shaped instrument of dark-coloured slate, 
found in the county Galway, and con- 
jectured to be for forming decorations 
upon ancient pottery. Mr. Turner ex- 
hibited a bellarmin of the time of James L., 
found, together with coins of Hadrian and 
Valens, on excavating in King’s Place, 
Southwark. Mr. Wright exhibited a col- 
lection of Maundy money of the reigns of 
Charles I1., James II., William and Mary, 
Anne, George II. and III. Also a quarter- 
guinea of George I., 1718, in fine condition. 
Mr. Leuchars exhibited Scottish coins of 
the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth 
century, minted at Edinburgh, and be- 
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longing to the reigns of James II., 
III, IV., and V. Mr. Sheppard of Bath 
exhibited the drawing of a vase dis- 
covered in an ancient interment, in July 
last, in the parish of Bathwick. Three 
or four feet below the surface a human 
skeleton was found, with remains of a 
wooden coffin, long iron nails, &c. The 
vase is of red terra-cotta, covered with 
a buff colour—an example being at the head 
and at the foot, one of which was broken in- 
to pieces by the labourers. Mr. Elliott ex- 
hibited a fine oval intaglio of red cornelian, 
set in a well-chased gold ring. The sub- 
ject is a circus, with the meta or turning- 
post of three conic columns, which partially 
conceal a quadriga. Three other quadriga, 
with their naked occupants, are represented 
in full activity. The letters L1CEI are 
upon the field. Mr. Clarke of Easton ex- 
hibited three curious seals found in Suffolk. 
One of silver was of an extraordinary 
fashion, so contrived, that by turning the 
loop which forms the handle, the inscrip- 
tion can be drawn up, thus permitting the 
centre device to be used without the 
legend. It bears a figure in a pilgrim’s 
habit, with a staff in the right hand, and 
a shield in the left charged with three 
lions heads erased. The legend reads— 
SIGILL . BARTHOLOMEL. EPRIOH. It isof 
the fourteenth century. Mr. Bateman 
gave an account of a fine-eyed spear-head, 
154 inches in length, in his possession, 
found with a full socketed celt at Middle- 
ham in Yorkshire. Mr. Syer Cuming read 
notes in relation to the find of antiquities 
by Mr. Golding at Marden in Kent, of 
which an account had been transmitted by 
Mr. Beale Poste. Mr. Cuming contended 
that the urn belonged to the ancient 
British period, in which opinion he was 
supported by Mr. Bateman. Mr. Corner 
exhibited a remarkable specimen of Roman 
flower-vase; and Mr. Lynch, portions of 
one similar: the former found in South- 
wark. Mr. Cuming described the orna- 
mentation with great precision, and re- 
marked upon the great rarity of such ex- 
amples. The remainder of the evening 
was occupied in the reading and discussion 
of an account drawn up by Mr. Cuming 
relating to some recent forgeries in lead. 
These are figures reported to have been 
found in the Thames, and called pilgrims’ 
signs. They are being offered not only in 
London, but throughout the country, and 
antiquaries should be upon their guard in 
the purchase of them. Mr. Cuming had 
inspected no less than 800, but the aggre- 
gate is stated to be not less than 12,000! 
The whole are of recent fabrication, though 
put forth as relics of the fourteenth 
century. Bishops are equipped with mitres 
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of three distinct fashions, forms known to 
have been used from the twelfth century 
to late times. The military figures are as 
absurd as the ecclesiastical. They appear 
to have been made in moulds of chalk, the 
graving tools being nails and pen-knives! 
They have been steeped in a strong acid 
and smeared over with Thames mud. It 
is to be lamented that there are no legal 
means of punishing so gross an attempt at 
deception and extortion. 


May12. Nathaniel Gould, Esq., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Gordon M. Hills, esq., of the Adelphi, 
Ambrose Bayson, esq., of Newington- 
place, R. Horman-Fisher, esq., of James- 
street, and S. Sheppard Scott, esq., of 
Kensington-park Gardens, were elected 
Associates. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a small bronze eagle 
said to have been found off Queenhithe : 
it was of rude workmanship, and like early 
Etruscan. Mr. Gunston produced a brass 
medalet of Sanctus Claudius, with full 
mitred bust, having on the reverse the 
celestial choir. Mr, Elliott exhibited an 
ovate Roman intiglio set in a gold ring, 
representing the imperial eagle, with a 
tropeum on either side. It was probably 
wrought to commemorate a conquest. Mr. 
Fitch also sent an intaglio found at Felix- 
stowe, in Suffolk; the device a satyr, 
wearing a petasus, and holding a poppy- 
head and a wheat-ear in the right hand, 
and the pedum, or shepherd’s crook, in the 
left, with a panther’s skin thrown round 
the arm. Dr. Lee laid before the meeting 
a MS. “ List of such Doctors as are known 
to have been Advocates in the Court of 
Arches, taken from the Treasurer’s book ; 
to which is prefixed a letter of Sir Robert 


Wyseman, relating to Lambeth Doctors.” 
This letter is addressed to Archbishop 
Sancroft, dated Jan. 28, 1678, and inti- 
mates the resistance offered by the advo- 
cates to the admission of Dr. John St, 
John, created by his Grace, and holding 
the Archbishop’s fiat for admittance. The 
two senior advocates, however, refused to 
present him, alleging that no instance had 
occurred of the admission of any advocate 
who had not previously studied either at 
Cambridge or Oxford Universities. The 
Archbishop persisted in his right. Dr. St. 
John was admitted, but by no presenta- 
tion ; nor would any proctor employ him 
in any cause, nor any judge appoint him a 
surrogate, though he resided in the Com- 
mons for upwards of two years. Neither 
was he admitted toCommons. Mr. Lepard 
sent drawings and a notice of four brazen 
columns standing in front of the Exchange 
at Bristol, on which, by the laying on of 
hands, bargains are concluded. ‘The his- 
tories of Bristol give no account of them, 
or the practice connected with them; and 
it would be curious to know whether such 
custom prevailed at any other place. Mr. 
Adey Repton sent a very interesting paper, 
accompanied by beautiful drawings, on thie 
introduction of the strawberry-leaf into 
architectural ornamentation, and could not 
trace an example earlier than the reign of 
Edward III. Mr. Barnes exhibited a 
variety of antiquities he had obtained 
amid the ruins of ancient Babylon; the 
most interesting of which was a small 
ampulla with a white glaze. Mr. Syer 
Cuming read a paper on ancient spindles, 
and exhibited specimens of whorls, and 
other portions, from various places and 
of various periods. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


April 22. W.S.W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

A communication was read from Dr. L. 
Miiller, Inspector of the Royal Danish 
Cabinet of Coins at Copenhagen, upon a 
tetradrachm of Alexander the Great, struck 
at Melitcea, in Thessaly. 

Mr. Goddard Johnson exhibited a bar- 
barous gold coin, struck in imitation of 
those of Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine the Great, which he considers may 
have been intended as an amulet, the 


coins of Helena having been in the middle 
ages regarded as a specific against epilepsy. 
An interesting notice of them will be found 
in “ Notes and Queries,” vol. i. p. 100. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a very rare half- 
groat, of the 37th year of Henry VIIL, 
of which but one other specimen is known. 
The inscription on the reverse is “ Redde 
cuique quod suum est ;” which, on a de- 
based coinage containing only one-third 
of its proper amount of silver, must almost 
be regarded as ironical. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


A MEETING of the members was held 
on May 12, in their hall, George-street— 
Lord Neaves, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

On a ballot, Robert Paterson, Esq., M.D., 
and William Hedley, Esq., were elected 
Fellows. 

Mr.Stuart read a communication to him 
from Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., on the pre- 
sent state of the burg, or round-tower, 
of Mousa, in Shetland, well known as one 
of the most complete of those primitive 
buildings. From Sir Henry’s letter it ap- 
peared that a moderate sum spent at pre- 
sent would put the walls in safety for a 
long time, but that without some repair 
they would soon become ruinous. Both 
the proprietor and Sir Henry agree to 
contribute, and the latter now invited the 
members, and others interested, to join 
with them. Mr. D. Laing, Dr. Smith, and 
Mr. Stuart were appointed a committee to 
ventilate Sir Henry’s proposal. 

1. Account of a Cirenlar Building, and 
other Ancient Remains, discovered in South 
Uist. By Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. 

The remains of this building were dis- 
covered in a mound of sand near the west 
shore of the island, and almost on a level 
with the sea. It appeared to have been 
about twelve feet in diameter in the inte- 
rior, composed of rough walls about five 
feet thick. There were two entrances, with 
a paved path leading to one of them. Part 
of the roof, which had been dome-shaped, 
remained, and was formed of stones laid 
horizontally, each projecting inwards a 
little more than the one below it. In the 
thickness of the walls were chambers or 
cells. On the floor of the main chamber 
were found a copper needle, a quantity of 
deers’ horns, a human thigh-bone, thirty 
or forty vertebree of whales, a knife of 
thin bone, six black stone dishes. Sir 
Henry considers this building to be a link 
between the forts or “burgs,” and the so- 
called “ Picts’ houses” found in Orkney 
and Shetland. Some of the peculiarities 
of these buildings were next described, 
and a comparison made between them and 
the building in South Uist, of which, and 
of several of the relics, sketches accompa- 
nied the paper. 

2. Notices of some Antiquities in the 
Island of Harris. Illustrated by Photo- 
gtaphic Views. By Lieut. J. W. L. 'Tho- 
mas, R.N. 

While in Harris, on the hydrographic 
survey, during last autumn, Captain Tho- 
mas examined all accessible remains of 
interest, such as old churches, crosses, 


Picts’ houses, tombs, &c. Of these he gave 
an interesting account, with these accu- 
rate illustrations afforded by the ‘photo- 
graphic process. 

3. Note of the recent Excavation of a 
Cairn on the High Law, and of other 
Antiquities in the Parish of Cruden, Aber- 
deenshire. By the Rev. J. B. Pratt. 

In this paper Mr. Pratt described the 
excavation of this cairn, made in the au- 
tumn of 1857, by Major-General Moore. 
After removing about two feet of earth 
and ten feet of stones, a cist was found, but 
it contained nothing, and there is some 
reason for thinking that its contents may 
have been removed during a previous ex- 
amination. In the same neighbourhood 
is the site of an old chapel dedicated to 
St.Olave. Excavations were made at va- 
rious places in what had been the area of 
the building, which brought to light con- 
siderable quantities of human remains. 

Mr. Stuart made some remarks on the 
dedication of this ancient church to the 
Norwegian saint, and on the amount of 
influence which Scandinavian settlements 
probably produced on the state of society 
in the Lowlands of Scotland. He was not 
inclined to think that such influence was 
very appreciable in any way, and it could 
be shewn from evidence recently brought 
to light, that in Buchan, which was gene- 
rally believed to have been the seat of 
early Teutonic influences, there existed 
about the time of the supposed dedication 
of the church to St. Olave, and also of the 
supposed occupation of the country by 
Thorfinn, a Celtic people, with Celtic offi- 
cers and a Celtic polity; so that we must 
look elsewhere than to the roving North- 
men for the influences which formed the 
language or institutions of Lowland Scot- 
land, although the early introduction of a 
Teutonic language among a Celtic people 
was a subject which required much addi- 
tional illustration. Mr. Stuart also sug- 
gested as a subject for inquiry, the nature 
of the materials from which Boece com- 
posed his history of Scotland, as his ac- 
count of Danish battles, although mixed 
with traditionary fable, was in some mea- 
sure borne out by the Sagas, and a critical 
examination of his work generally, with a 
view to trace out his materials, might 
lead to curious and interesting resulfs. 

A discussion took place, in which Pro- 
fessor Simpson, Mr. Innes, Mr. Joseph 
Robertson, Rev. Mr. Muclauchlan, and Mr. 
J. M. Mitchell took a part. 

On Lord Neaves’ suggestion, a sma!l 
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committee was named for the purpose of 
collecting and digesting information on 
the history and structure of our Scottish 
language. 

Among the donations were the follow- 
ing :—An ancient comb formed of bone, a 
knife and pin of bone, fragment of a 
pin of bone, a fragment of bone resem- 
bling the lid of a small box, a small 
brooch of bronze—from C. Gordon, Esq., 
by Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. Fibula from 
the breast of a human skeleton, found in 
the foundation of the Old Church, Dun- 
dee, 1841, three silver and one steel seals, 
head of an ancient halbert, found in a 


field near Stockport, Lancashire—by J.C. 
Roger, F.S.A. Scot. 

The Secretary exhibited drawings made 
by Mr. Tate, of Alnwick, of figures sculp- 
tured on rocks near the site of two hill- 
forts in Northumberland. They corre- 
sponded most remarkably with some of 
those engraved in the “ Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland,” and in the last part of the 
Society’s Proceedings. Mr. Innes and Pro- 
fessor Simpson also remarked on the re- 
semblance which these sculptures bore to 
figures in the mound at New Grange, in 
Ireland, and others in Brittany. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting of this society 
was held May 4, Robert Davis, Esq., F.S.A., 
in the chair. Mr. Sunter presented to the 
museum a piece of sculpture, removed 
many years since from Fishergate Bar, 
commemorating the erection or repair of 
sixty yards of the wall by Sir William Tod, 
Knight, Lord Mayor of York, in the year 
1487. The chairman presented some sul- 
phur casts, made by Mr. Doubleday, of seals 
connected with the Abbey of St. Mary and 
the Hospitals of St. Peter and St. Leonard. 
A communication was read from the Rev. 
C. Wellbeloved, relative to a supposed 
seal of St. Mary’s Abbey, figured in the 
account of that establishment in the fifth 
volume of the Vetusta Monumenta. That 
account was drawn up by Mr. Wellbeloved, 
but he believes that the engraving of the 
seal in question was appended to it by 
Mr. Markland, then Director of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. It was first published 
in Hargrove’s History of York, in 1818, 
and the matrix was then stated to be in 
the possession of Mr. Richard Dalton, by 
whom, in 1824, it was presented to the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, with an 
inscription, composed by himself, declaring 
it to be the seal of the Abbey of St. Mary, 
York. He gave no account of the place, 
time, or manner of its discovery. Mr. Way 
having pointed out to Mr. Wellbeloved 
that a seal precisely similar was figured in 
Poulson’s “ Holderness,” (2, 313,) as that 
of the Abbey of Melsa or Meux, near 
Beverley, Mr. Wellbeloved inquired of Mr. 
Poulson where it had been found, and what 
was the evidence of its having been the 
seal of that abbey. From Mr. Poulson’s 
work, and his reply it appeared that a 
labourer professed to have found the ma- 
trix in June, 1834, in a stone coffin, be- 
neath the pavement of the abbey. He 
sold it for a few shillings to an itinerant 
dealer in plaster images, on condition of 


10 


receiving a plaster cast, gilded and framed. 
This account was given by the Rev. Mr. 
Dennis, of Beverley, who had received it 
from the labourer, to Mr. Greenwood, the 
engraver, of Hull, who made a drawing 
from the plaster cast for Mr. Poulson’s 
work. Neither Dennis nor Greenwood 
appear to have seen the original, nor is it 
known what has become of it, unless it be 
the same which Mr. Dalton presented to 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society as the 
seal of St. Mary’s Abbey. The date of 
1834, assigned for its discovery, is incon- 
sistent with this supposition, but that date 
rests on the accuracy of the account given 
by the labourer and transmitted through 
Dennis and Greenwood to Mr. Poulson. 
No seal corresponding to it has ever been 
found appended to any document pro- 
ceeding from the Abbey of Meux; but 
there is in existence an agreement be- 
tween the Abbey and the Hospital of St. 
Leonard’s, York, touching a mill at Whar- 
ram-le-street, which is quite different from 
that said to have been discovered in the 
coffin. But it has as little claim to be 
considered as the seal of St. Mary’s, York. 
It has never been found attached to any 
ancient deed of this abbey. That which is 
exhibited by Mr. Drake was appended to 
a deed of the 13th of Edw. IIL., that from 
which the cast presented to the museum 
by Mr. Davis is taken, and which is consi- 
derably more perfect than Drake’s, is from 
an ancient deed of the abbey, found in the 
records of the Duchy of Lancaster. Mr. 
Wellbeloved has no doubt that it has been 
the common seal of the abbey during the 
whole period of its existence. 

An elaborate paper was read by W. 
Proctor, Esq., on “The Archeology and 
Chemistry of Bronze.” It was accompa- 
nied by tables exhibiting the result of ana- 
lyses made by himself and other chemists, 
of the constituent proportions of copper, 
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tin, lead and zine in ancient articles of 
bronze. Neglecting decimal fractions, 
given in the tables, the proportions may 
be thus stated. A Roman bronze cauldron, 
analysed by Dr. Wilson, gave as much as 
92 parts in 100 of copper to 5 of tin; an 
Etruscan patera, 88 of copper to 8 of tin 
and 8 of lead; an Egyptian arrow-head, 
77 of copper to 21 of tin, with a faint 
trace of iron; a Mexican idol, 79 of cop- 
per to 12 of tin and 8 of lead; a bronze 
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celt, 83 of copper to 11 of tin and 5 of 
lead. As the effect of the admixture of 
lead would be to soften the compound, 
while the tin gave it hardness, it appears 
doubtful whether it had been designedly 
introduced, or its presence was owing to 
an impurity in the ore. On the other 
hand some of the Northumbrian stycas 
contain as much as 25 per cent. of zine, 
giving them the quality of brass, as dis- 
tinguished from bronze. 


SURREY ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 12. A general meeting of this So- 
ciety was held at the St.Olave and St. 
John’s Grammar-school, Horsleydown,— 
William Pritchard, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Rev. Charles H. Griffith read the 
first paper, which was written by his bro- 
ther, W. Pettit Griffith, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., honorary member. It was 
an architectural notice of the nave of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, made dur- 
ing its demolition. The paper was illus- 
trated by prints, which were hung round 
the walls of the room. George R. Corner, 
Esq., F.S.A., read a paper on “The An- 
cient Inns of Southwark.” ‘This alluded 
first to the words of “ Honest John Stowe,” 
who says, “ From thence [the Marshalsea ] 
towards London-bridge on the same side, 
be many fair inns for receipt of travellers 
by these signs: ‘The Spurre,’ ‘ Christo- 
pher Bull,’ ‘Queen’s Head,’ ‘Tabard,’ 
‘George Hart,’ ‘King’s Head, &c.” Of 
these inns, those still remaining are 
“Spur,” the “Queen’s Head,” the “Ta- 
bard,” or “Talbot,” the “George,” the 
“White Hart,” and the “King’s Head.” 
The “Tabard,” or “ Talbot,” is mentioned 
by Chaucer in connection with the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage. Again, Chaucer says 
that it was “faste by the Belle.” The 
date of that pilgrimage is supposed to be 
1383. The first record relating to the 
property is in the year 1304, the 33rd of 
King Edward I., when the abbot and con- 
vent of Hyde purchased of William de 
Lategareshall two houses in Southwark, 
held of the Archbishop of Canterbury. On 
the 6th of August, 1307, this abbot had a 
license from the Bishop of Winchester for 
a chapel at his hospitium in the parish of 
St. Margaret, Southwark. Chaucer thus 
a the jovial host of the “Ta- 

ard ;”— 


™ A semely man our hoste was with alle, 
For to have been a marshall in an halle; 
A large man he was, with eyen stepe, 
A fairer birgeis is ther none in Chepe ; 
Bold of his speeche, and wise and well ytaught, 
And of manhood him lack’d righte naught, 
Else thereto was he righte a mery man.” 


GENT. Mag. Vor. CCIV. 


It appears from the Cook’s Tale that his 
name was Henry Bailly, and it is not im- 
probable he was a descendant of Henry 
Fitz-Martin, of the borough of Southwark, 
to whom King Henry the Third, by letters 
patent, dated the 30th of September, in 
the fiftieth year of his reign, at the in- 
stance of William La Zouch, granted the 
customs of the town of Southwark. By 
that grant he was constituted bailiff of 
Southwark, and would thereby acquire the 
name of Henry the Bailiff, or le Bailly. 
The Henry Bailly described by Chaucer 
wus one of the burgesses who represented 
the borough of Southwark in the parlia- 
ment held at Westminster in the fiftieth 
year of King Edward III., 1376, and 
again in the second year of King Richard 
II., 1878. On the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries, in the reign of King Henry 
VIIL., the “Tabard,” with the Abbot of 
Hyde’s-house in Southwark, were sur- 
rendered by John Salcote, Saltcote, alias 
Capon, the last abbot, in April, 1538; and 
in 1544 were granted by the king to John 
and Thomas Master. Old Johnston says 
of the “Tabard,” that it was “so called 
of a jacket or sleeveless coat, whole before, 
open on both sides, with a square collar, 
winged at the shoulders: a stately gar- 
ment of old time, commonly worn of 
noblemen and others, both at home and 
abroad in the wars; but then (to wit, in 
the wars) their arms embroidered, or other- 
wise depict upon them, that every man by 
his coat of arms might be known from 
others. But now these tabards are only 
worn by the heralds, and be called their 
coats of arms in service.” Mr. Speght, in 
his edition of Chaucer, in 1602, says, “ This 
inn, through time, hath much decayed, 
and is now, by Master J. Preston, with 
the abbot’s house thereto adjoined, newly 
repaired, and with convenient rooms much 
increased for the receipt of many guests.” 
This house, mentioned by Mr. Speght, was 
an old timber house, probably coeval with 
Chaucer’s time. The “Tabard” was burnt 
in the great fire of Southwark, 1676. 
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Aubrey says, in 1719, “The ignorant 
landlord, or tenant, instead of the ancient 
sign of ‘ The Tabard,’ put up ‘ The Talbot,’ 
a species of dog, and on the frieze of the 
beam supporting the sign was this in- 
scription: ‘This is the inn where Sir 
Jeffery Chaucer and the nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims lay, in their journey to Canter- 
bury, anno 1383.’ ” Robert Bristow, Esq., 
of Broxmoor, Wiltshire, was owner of this 
inn in 1822. Mr. Saunders is of opinion 
that part of the “ Tabard” and the “ Pil- 
grims’ Hall” are still in existence, but the 
writer, having examined the place, came 
to the conclusion that there were not any 
remains of an earlier date than 1676. The 
“White Lion” is referred to by Stow in 
these words :—“ Then is the White Lion 
a gaol, so called for that the same was a 
common hostery for the receipt of travel- 
lers by that sign. This house was first 
used as a gaole within this threescore years 
last (i.e. from about 1538), since which 
time the prisoners were once removed to a 
house in Newtowne (Newington), where 
they r.mained for a short time, and were 
returned back again to the aforesaid White 
Lion, there to remain as the appointed 
gaole for the county of Surrey.” There is 
a grant by King Harry VIIL., in the 30th 
year of his reign, to Robert Cursen, of 
part of the possessions of the dissolved 
monastery of St. Mary Overy, consisting 
of a tenement called the “ Whyte Lyon,” 
situate and being in the parish of the 
blessed Mary Magdalen, in Southwark, 
which said tenement on the east part 
abuts upon the new burying-ground of St. 
Olave’s, and a garden belonging to the 
late monastery of Lewes; on the west 
part on the king’s highway; on the north 
part on the sign of the “ Ball” (late per- 
taining to Thomas Becket), and on the 
south part by a tenement belonging to 
Robert Tirrell. By a letter of complaint 
from “the wife of one Thorp, late gaolor 
of the White Lion,” it appears that this 
place had been used as a gaol as far back 
as Queen Elizabeth’s time. During her 
time it was used as a prison for Roman 
Catholic recusants. In 1681, the “ White 
Lion” was in so ruinous a condition that 
prisoners could not be safely kept there, 
and at the quarter sessions, held at Dork- 
ing in January of that year, a committce 
was appointed, but nothing was done till 
1695, when the county prisoners, having 
been kept in the Marshalsea for some years, 
the sheriff agreed with Mr. Lowman, the 
keeper, for the use of that prison to keep 
the county prisoners in, granting him the 
benefit of the “ White Lion,” except that 
part that had been used as a house of cor- 
rection ; and in 1696 a lease of the “ White 
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Lion” was granted to Lowman for fifty- 
nine years. Presuming that the “ White 
Lion” was the same house afterwards 
called the “Crown,” or the “ Crown and 
Chequers,” and subsequently “ Baxter’s 
Chop-house,” it existed until the year 1832, 
when it was pulled down to form the ap- 
proach to London-bridge ; and the site is 
now occupied by the new north wing of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. This house is men- 
tioned in “The Epicure’s Almanac,” as in- 
teresting on account of its antiquity, and 
the author states it was part of a palace 
where King Henry VIII. once kept his 
court. Itwas decorated externally with the 
remains of the royal insignia. Some of the 
rooms, then occupied by a hop-merchant, 
had ceilings richly embossed with the arms 
of the royal Harry. This is, however, all 
conjecture, inasmuch as the arms were 
really those of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
room was probably the court-room, in 
which the justices sat. ‘The house had 
formerly been known by the name of the 
“Three Brushes,” or “ Holy Water Sprin- 
klers.” In 1652 it was conveyed by 
Thomas Overman to Hugh Lawton, who 
died in 1669 ; and in 1678 it was, by bar- 
gain and sale, enrolled in Chancery. Abra- 
ham Lawton and Mary his wife, he being 
nephew and heir of Hugh, conveyed the 
premises to Nathaniel Collier, who by his 
will, dated Nov. 7, 1695, devised the same 
to his daughter Susanna Lardner, wife of 
Richard Lardner. A fine was levied in 
1700, and in 1739 Richard Lardner, by 
will, devised the property to his son Na- 
thaniel, who left by will, dated 1767, a 
moiety of the “Three Brushes” to his 
niece Mary, and the other moiety to Eliza- 
beth Solly and Mary Rogers. In 1769, 
Isaac Solly and Elizabeth his wife, with 
John Rogers, conveyed and levied a fine of 
their moiety to the Rev. William Lister, 
who, by will, in 1777, devised it to his 
nephews Daniel and William Lister, and 
his daughter Elizabeth. In 1795 the pre- 
mises were conveyed to Joseph Prince, and 
in 1832 they were bought by the Gover- 
nors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and are now 
comprised within the hospital gates, The 
“George Inn” is mentioned by Stow, and 
even earlier, in 1554, the thirty-fifth year 
of King Henry VIII. Its name was then 
the “St.George.” There is no further 
trace of it till the seventeenth century, 
when there are two tokens issued from 
this inn. Mr. Burns quotes the following 
lines from the Musarum Delicia, upon a 
surfeit by drinking bad sack at the“ George 
Tavern,” in Southwark :— 


** Oh, would I might turn poet for an hour, 
To satirize with a vindictive power 
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Against the drawer, or could I desire 

Old Johnson’s head had scalded in the fire ; 
How would he rage, and bring Apollo down 
To scold with Bacchus, and depose the clown 
For his ill government, and so confute 

Our poets, apes, that do so much impute 
Unto the grape inspirement.”’ 


In the year 1670 this inn was in great 
part burnt down and demolished by a fire 
which happened in the Borough, and it 
was totally burnt down by the great fire 
in Southwark in 1676—the owner at that 
time being John Sayer, and the tenant 
Mark Weyland. The present building, 
although built only in the seventeenth 
century, seems to have been rebuilt on the 
old plan, having open wooden galleries 
leading to the chambers on each side of 
the inn-yard. In 1739 this property was 
in the possession of Thomas Aynescombe, 
Esq., of Charterhouse-square, from whom 
it descended to his granddaughter Valen- 
tina Aynescombe, who married Lillie 
Smith, Esq. In the thirtieth year of 
George II, an act was passed for vest- 
ing the settled estates of Lillie Smith, 
Esq., and Valentina his wife, in trus- 
tees, to be sold, and in 1785 this and 
other property was conveyed and sold to 
Lillie Smith Aynescombe, Esq., and within 
a few years it has been purchased by the 
trustees of Guy’s Hospital. The “ White 
Hart’’ was the head-quarters of Jack Cade 
and his rebel rout, during their brief so- 
journ in London in 1450. Shakspeare 
represents Cade as saying to his followers, 
“ Hath my sword therefore broke through 
London gates, that ye should leave me at 
the White Hart, in Southwark?” The 
chronicle of the Grey Friars records one 
of the deeds of violence committed by 
these rebels, in these words: “At the 
Whyt Hart in Southwark one Hawaydine 
of Sent Martin’s was beheaded.” The 
“White Hart’ now existing is not the 
same building that afforded quarters to 
Jack Cade, for in 1669 the back part of 
the old inn was accidentally burnt down, 
and the inn was wholly destroyed by the 
great fire which happened in Southwark 
in 1676. The “Boar's Head” was the 
property of Sir John Fastolf, of Caistor, 
in Norfolk, and who died in 1640, pos- 
sessed, among other estates in Southwark, 
of one messuage in the parish of Saint 
Mary Magdalen (now part of St. Savi- 
our’s), called the “Boar’s Head.” Mr. 
Chalmers, in his History of Oxford, says, 
“Tt is ascertained that the ‘ Boar’s Head’ 
in Southwark (then divided into tene- 
ments), and Caldecott Manor, in Suffolk, 
were part of the benefactions of Sir John 
Fastolf, Knt., to Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford.” Henry Windesone, in a letter to 
John Paston, dated August, 1459, says, 
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* An it please you to remember my mas- 
ter (Sir John Fastolf) at your best leisure, 
whether his old promise shall stand as 
touching my preferring to the Boar's 
Head in Southwark. Sir, I would have 
been at another place, and of my master's 
own notion he said that I should set up in 
the Boar’s Head.” his inn was situate 
on the east side of the High-street, and 
north of St. Thomas’s Hospital, opposite 
St. Saviour’s Church; and that court, the 
writer thought, was the site of the old 
inn. In the churchwardens’ accounts for 
St. Olave’s, Southwark, in 1614 and 1615, 
the house is thus mentioned: “ Received 
of John Barlowe, that dwelleth at ye 
Boar’s Head, in Southwark, for suffering 
the encroachment at the corner of the 
wall in ye Flemish churchyard for one 
yeare, IIIIs.” The “ Bear” at the bridge 
foot was a noted house during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and it 
remained until the houses on the old bridge 
were pulled down, in or about the year 
1760. This house was situate in the parish 
of St. Olave, on the west side of High- 
street, between Pepper-alley and the foot 
of London-bridge. It is mentioned in a 
deed (dated Dec. 12, 1554, in the first 
and second year of Philip and Mary), 
whereby “Edmonde Wythipoll, of Groy- 
piswicke, gentleman, conveyed to Henry 
Leke, of Suthwerk, berebruer, (with other 
premises,) the yearly quit-rent of two 
shillings going out of a tenement being a 
tavern, called the ‘ Beare,’ in Southwark 
aforesaid, and in the parish of Saint Oluf.” 
There is another deed of the same date 
and to the like effect, witnessed by Roger 
Hyepy, who, from the parish books, it 
appears, was landlord of the “ Bear.” 
There is still earlier mention of this house, 
for among the entries of the disburse- 
ments of Sir John Howard, in his steward’s 
accounts, are to be found recorded,— 
“ March 6th, 1463-4. Item payd for red 
wyn at the Bere in Southewerke, IIId.” 
And again,—‘“ March 14th (same year), 
Item payd at dinner at the Bere in Southe- 
werke, in Costys, IIIs. IIId. Item, that 
my mastyr lost at shotynge, XXd.” From 
1568 to 1570 there are three entries in 
the accounts of the churchwardens of 
Saint Olave’s, for dinners and drinkings 
at the “Bear.’’ Cornelius Cooke, men- 
tioned in the parish accounts of St. Olave’s 
as overseer of the land side as early as 
1630, became a soldier, and ultimately 
was made captain of the trained bands. 
He rose to the rank of colonel in Crom- 
well’s time, and was appointed one of the 
commissioners for sale of the king’s lands. 
After the Restoration, he settled down as 
landlord of this inn, Gerrard, in a letter 
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to Lord Strafford, dated January, 1633, 
intimates that all back doors to taverns 
on the Thames were commanded to be 
shut up, excepting only the “Bear’’ at 
the bridge foot, exempted by reason of the 

ssage to Greenwich. The “ Cavaliers’ 
ballad’ on the magnificent funeral ho- 
nours rendered to Admiral Dean (killed 
June 2, 1653) has the following allusion :— 
sae -- arn towards the Bear at Bridge 

He om ‘wafted with wind that had water to’t ; 


But I think they brought the devil to boot,— 
Which nobody can deny.” 


There is also another allusion in the fol- 
lowing lines from a ballad “On banishing 
the Ladies out of Town :’— 
** Farewell Bridge foot and Bear thereby, 

And those bald pates that stand so high ; 


We wish it from our very souls 
That other heads were on those poles.” 


Pepys on the 24th Febuary, 1666-7, men- 
tions the mistress of the “ Bear” drowning 


herself, and again alludes to the inn on the 
8rd of April following. In the year 1761 
the “Bear” was pulled down, on the bridge 
being widened. In the “Public Adver- 
tiser’” of Saturday, Dec. 26th, 1761, is 
the following aunouncement :—* Thurs- 
day last, the workmen employed in pull- 
ing down the ‘ Bear’ tavern at the foot of 
London-bridge, found several pieces of gold 
and silver coin of Queen Elizabeth, and 
other monies to a considerable extent.” 
The paper was illustrated by the following 
views and engravings; viz., Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims, engraved Oct. 8th, 
1810, from a painting in fresco by W. 
Blake ; view of an ancient house in South- 
wark ; view of a panelled room and ceiling 
of a house in High-street, Borough; a 
view of the “Tabard” in 1720; and one 
or two drawings, executed, we believe, by 
the writer of the paper.—John Wickham 
Flower, Esq., read a paper entitled, “ No- 
tices of Croydon Church.” 


KILKENNY ARCHZAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting held in the Tholsel, 
May 5, the Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory, 
President of the Society, in the chair. 

The Rev. J. Graves reported that, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution passed at the 
March meeting, he had communicated with 
various persons on the subject of the re- 
storation of the chancel-areh of the ancient 
building known as the Nunnery, at Clon- 
macnoise, said to have been built by a 
Dervorgilla after her separation from her 
paramour, Dermot M‘Murrough. He had 
received so much encouragement, that he 
thought the issue of a circular, containing 
a brief historical notice of the building, and 
the nature of the repairs required, would 
produce the necessary funds. It was then 
resolved that such a circular should be 
prepared and issued. 

A number of interesting presents to the 
museum were exhibited, and the following 
papers were read :— 

“ The Clan Cavanagh, temp. Hen. VIII.” 
By Herbert T. Hore, Esq. A most inte- 
resting chapter in the history of Ireland, 
especially as connected with the counties of 
Carlow, Kilkenny, and Wexford. 

“On Ancient Masons’ Marks at Youghal 
and elsewhere, and the Secret Language 
of the Craftsmen of the Middle Ages in 
Ireland.” By Edward Fitzgerald, Esq., 
architect. A very interesting paper, il- 
lustrated by drawings of a great number 
of ancient masons’ marks. 

“On Ancient Glass Beads and Cylinders, 
found on the strand of Dunworly Bay, 
county Cork,” (accompanying a donation 
of the beads). By Dr. Belcher. 


An account of an ancient manuscript of 
the early part of the fourteenth century, 
preserved at the public library at Nice, 
and the work of ‘ Master Thomas de Hy- 
bernia, Fellow of the Sorbonne.” Commu- 
nicated by Albert Way, Esq. 

A notice of “John Annias, the Poisoner.” 
By the Rev. C. B. Gibson, M.R.I.A. 





The Excavations at Ostia.—A letter 
from Rome gives some additional details 
of the excavations going on at Ostia, in 
the Papal States. The more important 
excavations, thus far, have been made on 
the side of the gate which opened on the 
road which led to Rome. The road of 
the tombs, which has been entirely freed 
from rubbish, contains monuments which, 
from their state of preservation, and from 
the inscriptions relative to historical per- 
sonages, are of equal interest with those 
of Pompeii. The military station is near 
the gate, and is well preserved; in it 
has been discovered a marble table, on 
which the soldiers played at different 
games when not on duty. Near the 
gate also is a fountain, richly decorated, 
and fed by a large conduit. As the soil is 
sandy and arid, surprise is felt that the 
site should have been chosen for a foun- 
tain. From the gate, narrow and winding 
streets run in different directions. Ostia 
was built near the sea, though it is now 
somewhat inland; but on account of the 
ravages of the barbarians, its inhabitants, 
instead of causing it to spread along the 
shore, as originally intended, continued 
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building landwards. Excavations have 
also been made on the side near the sea, 
and it is there that the veritable Roman 
remains are most numerous and interest- 
ing. Some time ago, ruins of what 
appeared to M. Visconti, director of the 
excavations, to be the baths built by An- 
toninus Pius, were discovered, but some 
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authorities considered that he was mis- 
taken. It has now been positively ascer- 
tained that the ruins in question are those 
of the baths. In one of the rooms a 
mosaic floor has just been brought to 
light ; its colours are striking, and the 
design exceedingly pleasing. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


COATS OF ARMS IN ESSEX CHURCHES. 
UrrtEesForD HunpRED.—No. VII. 
Saffron Walden. 


In a series of ten shields under the 
clerestory windows are these arms, each 
repeated twice :— 

1. Audley, Quarterly per pale indented 
or, az., in second and third quarters 
an eagle displayed of the first, over 
all on a bend of the second a fret be- 
tween two martlets of the first; im- 
paling Grey, Barry of 6, arg., az., in 
chief 3 torteaux. 

2. Howard, quarterly of 6 :— 

1, 6. Howard. 
2. Brotherton. 
3. Warren. 

4. Mowbray. 
5. Audley. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, Knyvett, 
Ate» a bend and border engrailed 
sab. 

3. Griffin, quarterly of 8 :— 

1. Griffin, Sab., griffin segreant arg., 
armed or. 

2. Brotherton. 

3. Latymer, Gu., a cross patée or. 

4, Mowbray. 

5. Howard. 

6. Warren. 

7. Mowbray. 

8. Audley. 

4. Griffin only. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, Howard, 
quarterly of 6, as No. 2. 

5. Howard, quarterly of 4:— 

1. Howard. 

2. Brotherton. 
3. Warren. 

4. Mowbray. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, Audley. 

In the east window of the south aisle 
of the chancel this coat of arms in glass, 
A.D. 1792 :— 


Griffin, quarterly of 9; viz., 
1. Griffin. 

Brotherton. 

Latymer. 

Mowbray. 

Ferrars, Gu., 7 mascles conjoined 

or, 3, 3, 1. 

Howard. 

Warren. 

Mowbray. 

Audley ; impaling, 

Dexter, Schute, Az., a stag’s horn 
paleways, surmounted by a mullet 


SOP ND OP wb 





arg. ; 
Sinister, Arg., a cross sab. be- 
tween 4 pellets. 


In the east window of the north aisle of 
the chancel the following, also 1792 :— 

Griffin, quarterly of 9, as before, im- 
paling Arg., a cross sab. between 4 
pellets. 

Dr. Heckford, in his MS. notes of Wal- 
den Church, taken in 1765, mentions the 
following arms in the windows, which have 
since disappeared :— 

1. Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, France 
and England quarterly, border gubony 
arg., AZ. 

France and England quarterly, 
file of 3 points arg., semé de-lys gu. 
8. Ferrars of Groby, Gu., 7 mascles 

conjoined or, 3, 3, 1. 

4. Walden Abbey, Az. on bend gu. 
cottized arg. between 2 mullets or 

3 escallops arg. 

5. Gu., on a chevron arg. 3 mul- 
lets sab. 

6. Az., a lion passant or. 

7, —— Gu., a cross or between 4 
plates. 

On the monuments these arms :— 


2. 
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1. On the altar-tomb to Sir Thomas 
Audley, 1544, Audley alone, several times 
repeated. Also dudley impaling quarterly 
of 8:— 

1. Grey, Barry of 6, arg., az., in chief 
3 torteaux. 

2. Hastings, Or, a maunch gu. 

8. Valence, Barry of 10, arg., az., an 
orle of 8 martlets gu. 

4. Ferrars, Gu., 7 mascles conjoined 
or, 3, 3,1. 

5. Astley *, Az., a cinquefoil erm. 

6. Widville, Arg., a fess and canton gu. 

7. Bonville, Sab.,6 mullets arg., pierced 
gu., 3, 2, 1. 

8. Harrington, Sab., a fret arg. 

2. A monument to William Woodhall, 
of Ulloch, co. Cumberland, Gent., 1603 :— 

1, 4. Woodhall, Arg., a cross moline gu. 

2,3. Grindall, Quarterly, or, sab., a 
cross counterchanged. 

3. A monument to William Byrde, 
Gent., 1568. Three coats :— 

1. Byrde, Quarterly, arg., sab., in first 
quarter an eagle displayed of the 
second. Crest, a Tudor rose. 

2. Shirley, Sab., a chevron erm. be- 
tween 3 roses or, leaved vert. 

8. Woodhall. 

4. A monument to William Holgate, 
Gent., 1630 :— 

Or, a bend between 2 bulls’ heads 
couped sab. Crest, a bull’s head 
couped sab. 

5. A monument to Thomas Baron, Gent., 
1647 :— 

Erm., 3 bendlets gu. impaling paly of 6, 
or, arg., on a chief gu. 3 lions’ heads 
erased of the second. 

6. A monument to Isaac Gardner, Esq., 
of Chesterford, 1811 :— 

Arg., a griffin segreant sab., armed gu. 
Crest, a griffin passant sab. 

7. A monument to William Caley, Esq., 
of Brompton, co. York, 1719 :— 

Quarterly, arg., sab., on bend gu. 3 mul- 
lets or. Crest, a demi-lion rampant 
arg., debruised by a bend gu., holding 
a battle-axe. 

8. A monument to Thomas West, mer- 
chant of London, 1696 :— 

Arg., a fess dancette sab., impaling 
Robinett, on a chevron 3 roundles, 
a canton erm. 

9. A monument to James Robinett, 
Gent., Mayor of Walden in 1674 :— 

Robinett as before, impaling Dyke, Or, 
3 cinquefoils sab., 2,1. Crest, a pair 





* In Lord Braybrooke’s History of Audley End 
this coat is erroneously called Bellomont. 
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of wings conjoined and displayed, 
between them a cross patée. 
10. A monument to Charles Wale, Esq., 
of Little Bardfield, 1722 :— 

Arg., on cross sab. 5 lions rampant or. 
Crest, a lion rampant holding a cross 
patée fitchée. 

11. On another monument to the Wale 
family :— 

Wale impaling Andrews, Or, a saltire 
az., on a chief gu. 3 mullets of the 
field. 

12. A monument to Frideswide, wife of 
James Robinett, Gent., 1706 :— 

Robinett impaling Cook, Arg., a chev- 
ron gu., in chief 3 horses’ heads 
couped sab. 

13. A monument to George Kilborne, 
Vicar. Two shields:— 

1. Kilborne, Arg., on chevron az. be- 
tween 3 bald coots sab. a fret or; 
impaling Raymond, Sab., a chevron 
between 3 eagles displayed arg., on 
a chief of last a bend engrailed be- 
tween 2 martlets of the field. Crest, 
a bald coot sab., in his beak a cross- 
let fitchée arg. 

Quarterly :-— 

1, 4. Kilborne. 

2, 3. Aston, Arg., a fess, and in chief 
3 lozenges sab. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, Revell, 
Arg., on chevron gu. 3 trefoils slipt 
erm., a border engrailed sab. 

14. A monument to the Fiske family :— 

Checky, arg., gu., on a pale sab. 3 mul- 
lets or. 

15. A flat stone to the Hon. Colonel 
Thomas Walsingham, 1691 :— 

Paly of 6, arg., sab., a fess gu. 

16. A flat stone to Sir John Osborne, 
Bart. :— 

Quarterly, erm., az., a cross engrailed 
or, with Ulster impaling Walsing- 
ham. 

17. A flat stone to Richard Mayo, Gent., 
1738 :— 

Gu., a chevron vaire between 3 ducal 
coronets or. 

18. A flat stone to Richard Drake, D.D., 
Rector of Radwinter, 1702 :— 

Arg., a wyvern between 2 flaunches 
gu., impaling Tufton, Arg., on pale 
sab. an eagle displayed arg. 

19. A flat stone to James Monteith, 
Gent., 1681 :— 

Quarterly—1, 4, Or, bend checky, arg., 
sab.; 2,3, Az., 3 axes arg.: all with- 
in a border of last. 

Joun H. SPERLING. 


Wicken Rectory, April, 1858. 
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THE SUPPOSED PORTRAIT OF ADDISON. 


Mr. Ursan,—It is a very remarkable 
fact, that year after year we accept tradi- 
tions as truths, and perpetuate conven- 
tional opinions and impressions as indis- 
putable; and this not only in matters 
which fairly may be considered as within 
the province of the scholar, the man of taste, 
and the disciple of a particular branch of 
art, but in subjects of a wider range and 
common interest. It is proposed to fami- 
liarize all classes with the features of our 
standard worthies and authors by the 
publication of a national portrait-gallery : 
in London, the monuments that disfigure 
our metropolitan Valhallas, St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral and Westminster Abbey, are only 
tolerated as containing, among masses of 
stone and marble, some statues of the 
great departed. A very important dis- 
covery has cast a shadow of discredit on 
the authenticity of the portraiture of one 
man, whose exquisite writings have been 
described as the pure and undefiled foun- 
tain of the English language, and the 
erection of whose statue in Poet’s Corner 
by a subscription headed by Rogers and 
Mackintosh, elicited a brilliant and well- 
known eulogium from Lord Macaulay ;— 
need I say I allude to Joseph Addison ? 

This statue, one of the earliest works 
of Sir Richard Westmacott, was designed 
from a celebrated picture of Addison at 
Holland-house, Kensington. A careful 
comparison of this portrait with three 
others—a kitcat, a full length of him in his 
robes as King’s Chamberlain, and a minia- 
ture by Zincke, in the possession of Sir 
Andrew Fountaine, of Narford-house, Nor- 
folk—has proved that it is a copy of the 
former, the kitcat, which is the picture of 
that gentleman’s ancestor, Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, the friend of Addison, Pope, 
Swift, and Leibnitz. The error probably 
arose froma friendly interchange of portraits 
between Sir Andrew and Sir Stephen Fox, 
whose picture figures at Narford as that 
of Lord Lauderdale. An undoubted ori- 
ginal, because cotemporaneous, portrait 
was painted for the Duke of Dorset by 
Pope’s Jarvis, at Knole, and represents 
Addison as a hard-featured man, while 
Sir Andrew was remarkably handsome, 
(and strongly [strangely ?] resembling 
Congreve, though the latter had a slightly 
aquiline instead of a straight nose ;) the 
only similarity lying in the wig. The 
dress of Sir Andrew is a well-cut robe of a 
claret colour, and his right hand points to 
his favourite book-shelves at Narford: the 
loose gown of the essayist is ill-set on. 

It may be interesting to give some par- 


ticulars of the life of Sir Andrew. He 
was the eldest son of Andrew Fountaine, 
Esq., M.P., of Salle, Norfolk, by Sarah his 
wife, daughter to Sir Thomas Chicheley. 

He attracted the notice of William of 
Orange when a gownsman at Oxford, by 
a Latin congratulatory speech, received 
knighthood, and on the death of Queen 
Anne announced his accession to the Eng- 
glish throne to the Elector of Hanover. 
In the valuable state papers edited by the 
late Mr. John M. Kemble, we find him, in 
a letter dated Oct. 18, 1701, Berlin, de- 
desiring Leibnitz to forward his election 
as a member of the Royal Society in that 
city, (Lett. 105); in their subsequent 
correspondence we hear of him at Wittem- 
berg, Leipzic, delighting the Queen of 
Prussia with his conversation ; entreated to 
forward his observations on nature during 
his travels; at Nuremberg, Munich, Vienna, 
and meditating a visit to Vienna; passing 
through Saltzburg, visiting the camp of the 
imperial army, and visiting Modena, hav- 
ing interviews with literary men at Rome 
in 1702; in the following year receiving 
“a most noble gold medal” from the ill- 
fated Electress at Zell; on his way to 
Hamburgh. Home again in 1704, he 
writes suspiciously of the impostor of For- 
mosa, adding, “My Saxon coins go on 
apace, and I have inclosed the first table, 
that you (Leinitz) may give your opinion 
on it,” (Lett. 145). And Leibnitz replies, 
“I have sent your specimen of ancient 
medals to M. the Count of Schwaltzburg.” 
Before we again hear of him, Sir Andrew 
was doubtless employed in arranging his 
treasures gathered with such ardent zeal 
on the Continent, and still at Narford, 
which he erected in 1706, on his accession 
to the family property, medals, coins, mis- 
sals, rare books, and costly articles of 
vertu. There are the original drawings 
by Swift for the “Tale of the Tub,” and 
books, the witty author’s gift. They ap- 
pear about 1710 to have been inseparable 
friends, playing at anbre, dining at the 
Vanhanrighs, and occasionally elsewhere, 
with greater freedom! On Dec. 30, 1710, 
Swift records in his journal to Stella, Sir 
Andrew’s recovery from a bad fever, but 
adds, “I have lost a legacy by his living, 
for he told me he had left me a picture.” 
Sir Andrew superintended the education of 
Prince William, and was Vice-Chamberlain 
to the Prince of Wales. He succeeded 
Sir Isaac Newton as Warden of the Mint, 
1727, and was created K.B. Jan. 14, 
1725; he died in 1753, and was buried at 
Narford. 
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The picture, which bears the initials 
HH. S. pinx.,” and is said to have been 

ainted at Rome, is now at Farrar’s, in 
New Bond-street: the original of the 
picture at Holland-house, by frequent 
groups of visitors gravely regarded with 
admiration, was by Lord Holland’s order 
prominently introduced into the great 
picture of the Fox family by Leslie; was 
copied by Sir Richard W estmacott in 
stone; and lastly, was thus celebrated by 
the great Whig critic and historian : “The 
features are pleasing, the complexion is 


remarkably fair, but in the expression we 
trace rather the gentleness of his dis- 
position than the force and keenness of his 
intellect.” 

Such is the romance of a portrait; 
pending enquiries may add before very 
long to its history: should this be the 
case, I will not fail to communicate the 
particulars.—I am, &e., 


MacKkenzizr Watcort, M.A. 
15, Hill-st., Knightsbridge. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A List of Historical, Biographical, and Archeological Works recently published. 


Banorort (George): The History of 
the United States. Vol. VII. 8vo., 14s. 
(Boston, U.S.) 

The same work as vol. i. of “The 
History of the American Revolution.” 8vo., 
14s. (Boston, U.S.) 

Bentinck (Lord George): A Political 
ts By the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli, 

M.P. New edition, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
(Routledge.) 

BiacksHEAR (General David), Memoir 
of; including Letters from Governors Irwin, 
Jackson, Mitchell, Carty, and Rabun, and 
from Maj.-Gen. McIntosh, Brig.-Gen.Floyd, 
and other officers of the Army in the War 
of 1813-14 on the frontier and sea-coast of 
Georgia; and also Letters from Members 
of Congress, Dr. Moses Waddel, and others ; 
together with a Muster-roll of troops under 
his command. By Stephen F. Miller. 8vo., 
6s. (Philadelphia.) 

BuakeE (Robert), Admiral and General 
at Sea. Based on Family and State Papers. 
By Hepworth Dixon. New edition, 12mo., 
with a portrait, 2s. 6d. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

Bovurett (Chas., M.A., Author of “ Mo- 
numental Brasses and Slabs”): A Manual 
of British Archeology. Square 16wmo., 
10s. 6d. (Reeve.) 

Cartwriaut (Peter), Autobiography of, 
the Backwoods Preacher. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. (New York.) 

Easton (John): A Narrative of the 
Causes which led to Philips’ Indian War 
of 1675 and 1676; with other Documents 
concerning this event, in the office of the 
Secretary-of-State of New York. Prepared 
from the original, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Franklin B. Hough. 4to., sewed, 
12s. (Albany.) 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR(Lives of). 1.La 
Estoire de Seint Aedward le Rei (with an 
English translation) ; 2. Vita Beati Edvardi 

11 





Regis et Confessoris; 3. Vita Eduuardi 
Regis qui apud Westmonasterium requies- 
cit. Edited by the Rev. Henry Richards 
Luard, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Being the 
Third Work of the Chronicles and Memo- 
rials of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle Ages, published by the autho- 
rity of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. Royal 8vo., half- 
bound, 8s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

FatstaFrF (Sir John), the Life of. Illus- 
trated by George Cruikshank. With a 
Biography of the Knight, from authentic 
sources, by Robert B. Brough. Royal 8vo., 
12s.6d. (Longmans.) 

ForsTER (John): Historical and Biogra- 
phical Essays. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s. 
(Murray.) 

Franco: Vita Beati Franconis (the Life 
of the Blessed Franco). Extracted and 
Englished from a verie aunciente Chronicle 
in the Monastery of Villare, in Brabant. 
With Preface and Appendix by the Vene- 
rable Arthur B. Rowan, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Ardfert. With Engraved Frontispiece, 
Notes, and Appendix of Documents. 4to., 
5s. (London: Simpkin. Dublin: Hodges.) 

GOLOVIN (Ivan): History of Alexander 
the First. Crown 8vo., 10s.6d. (Newby.) 

Hammonp (Capt. M. M., Rifle Brigade), 
Memoir of. Third edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 
(Nisbet.) 

Heropotts, the History of. A new 
English version, edited with copious Notes 
and Appendices, illustrating the History 
and Geography of Herodotus, from the most 
recent sources of information; and em- 
bodying the chief results, Historical and 
Ethnographical, which have been obtained 
in the Progress of Cuneiform and Hiero- 
glyphical Discovery. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., assisted by Col. Sir Henry Rawiiu- 
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son, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. 
4 vols. Vol. Il. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 18s. (Murray.) 

JreFrFreEyY (Alexander): The History and 
Antiquities of Roxburghshire and adjacent 
Districts. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 18s. (Lon- 
don: Hope. Edinburgh: Jack.) 

JEssr’s Memoirs of the Pretenders and 
their Adherents. New edition, complete in 
1 vol., with Index, and Six Portraits after 
original pictures. Crown 8vo., 5s. (Bohn.) 

Ketty (Rev. M., D.D.): Calendar of 
Irish Saints; with Select Poems and 
Hymns. 12mo., 5s. (J. R. Smith.) 

Kincatrp: The Hero Missionary; or, 
a History of the Labours of the Rev. Eu- 
genio Kincaird. By Alfred S. Patton, Au- 
thor of “ Light in the Valley,” &. With 
Portraits. 12mo., 7s. 6d. (New York.) 

LutrerotH (Henri): Russia and the 
Jesuits, from 1772 to 1820. Principally 
from Unpublished Documents. Translated 
from the French. 8vo., sewed, 2s. (Seeley.) 

MacavnaYy (Lord): The History of 
England, from the Accession of James the 
Second. New edition. Vol. VI. Crown 
8vo., 6s. (Longmans.) 

— Vol. VII. Crown 8vo., 6s. (Long- 
mans. ) 

MemorIAts of an Only Daughter. By 
the Authoress of “‘Shady-side.” 12mo., 
3s. 6d. (London: Low. Edinburgh: Con- 
stable. ) 

MERIVALE (Rev. Charles): A History 
of the Romans under the Empire. Vol. 6, 
comprising the History from the Reign of 
Nero to the Fall of Jerusalem. 8vo., 16s. 
(Longmans.) 

MezzorantI (Cardinal), The Life of: 
with an Introductory Memoir of Eminent 
Linguists, Ancient and Modern. By C. W. 
Russell, D.D., President of St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. With a Portrait, and 
Fac-similes in Sixteen Languages. 8vo., 
12s. (Longmans.) 

Mitt (James): The History of British 
India. Fifth edit. With Notes and Con- 
tinuation by Horace Hayman Wilson. Vol. 
VI. Crown 8vo., 6s. (Madden.) 

Murray (James): French Finance and 
Financiers under Louis XV. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
(Longmans ) 

O’Hanton (Rev. John): The Life of 
St. Laurence O’Toole. 12mo., 1s. 6d. (J.R. 
Smith.) 

Prertues (Frederick), Life and Times 
of. Abridged from the 8vo. ed. Crown 
8vo., 6s. (London: Hamilton. Edin- 
burgh: Constable.) 

PickForD (Mrs.): Love made Perfect. 
Illustrated in the Life and Diary of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pickford, late of Salisbury. Ed. 
by the Rev. Peter M‘Owan. Crown 8vo., 
4s. (Hamilton.) 


Gryt. Maa, Vor. CCIV. 


New Publications. 
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Prctortat (The) History or Ene- 
LAND: being a History of the People as 


well as a History of the Kingdom.  Ilus- 
trated with many hundred wood en- 
gravings. New edition, revised and cor- 
rected. Vol. VI. Royal 8vo., 15s. (Cham- 
bers.) 

Pore: Additional Facts concerning His 
Maternal Ancestry. By Robert Davies, 
F.S.A. In a Letter to Mr. Hunter, Au- 
thor of the Tract entitled “ Pope: His 
Descent and Family Connections.” 8vo., 
sewed., 2s. (J. R. Smith.) 

Winstow: Hidden Life: Memorials of 
John Whitmore Winslow, Undergraduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin. By his Father, 
Octavius Winslow, D.D. New edition, 
12mo., 3s. 6d. (Shaw.) 

Rosson’s Great Sieges of History. New 
edition. With the addition of the Sieges 
of Delhi and Lucknow. By Capt. Thomas 
Spankie, Bengal Retired List. With eight 
Illustrations by John Gilbert. 12mo., 5s. 
(Routledge.) 

STRICKLAND (Hugh Edward), Memoirs 


of. By Sir William Jardine. Royal 8vo., 
36s. (Van Voorst.) 
TUDORS AND Stuarts. By a Descend- 


ant of the Plantagenets. Vol. I. Tudors. 
Crown 8vo., 10s.6d. (Hardwicke.) 

Xavier: The Life of St. Francis Xavier, 
Apostle of the Indies and Japan, born .D. 
1505, died a.D. 1552. Translated from 
the Italian of Bartoli and Maffei. With a 
Preface by the Very Rev. Dr. Faber. 8vo., 
6s. (Jones.) 

ZWINGLI; or, The Rise of the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland: a Life of the Re- 
former; with some Notices of his Time 
and Contemporaries. By R. Christoffel, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church, Winter- 
singen. Translated from the German by 
J. Cochran. 8vo., 10s. 6d. (London : 
Hamilton, Edinburgh: Clark.) 


Announcements of Forthcoming Works. 


By Messrs. Hurst and BLACKETT :— 
Memoirs of Rachel. 2 vols., crown 8vo.,, 
with Portrait. 


By Messrs. NISBET :— 
A Memoir, with Letters, of the late Thomas 
Seddon, jun., Artist. Crown 8vo. 


By Messrs. SmitH and ELDER :— 
The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi. By the Rev. A. E. W. Rotton. 
Crown 8vo. 
By Messrs. PARTRIDGE :— 
My Recollections of the last Four Popes: a 
Biography and a Reply. By Alessandro 
Gavazzi. 


By Messrs. LONGMANS :— 
A Life of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. 


4Q 
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Che Monthly Entelliqencer, 


AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


May 15. 

The New Italian Opera.—Mr. Gye has 
succeeded in opening the new Covent 
Garden Theatre on the day announced for 
many weeks. This Herculean labour, we 
are told, has been accomplished at a cost 
of exertion and anxiety which has for the 
present prostrated his strength and se- 
riously injured his health. His eventual 
success was much doubted—the question 
was everywhere a subject of gos.ip—the 
English fashion of treating disputed points, 
betting, was largely resorted to, and it 
seems that the opening of the doors in- 
volved an amount of money lost and won 
that would have done no discredit to the 
St. Leger or the Derby. 

The theatre is a stately pile, and must 
rank high among the architectural orna- 
ments of London. It cannot be called 
chaste or severe; but we are not sure 
that extremely classical purity is desirable 
in buildings for public amusement. Rich- 
ness and variety are more essential, and 
these have been obtained in the form of 
this theatre. The Bow-street front con- 
sists of a central portico and two wings; 
the portico is composed of five great 
Corinthian pillars, surmounted by a richly 
sculptured frieze. The bottom of the 
portico forms a covered way leading to 


the different doors, five in number; so 
that the visitors to every part of the 
house are sheltered from the weather. 
The whole exterior of the building, if not 
strictly regular, is striking and imposing. 
The theatre, inside, is larger than the 
former house, and apparently equal to 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, though very dif- 
ferent in form. The area, which includes 
the pit and stalls, is not so deep as that 
of the other house, but broader; and the 
stage, too, is broader, giving “ample 
room and verge enough” for the magni- 
ficent “spectacular” displays for which 
the Royal Italian Opera has always been 
so famous. There are only three tiers of 
boxes, but each circle is of greater height 
than in the former house; and the whole 
distance from the floor to the ceiling is 
equally great. The decorations are splen- 
did. The great centre chandelier, in par- 
ticular, is a magnificent object, containing 
three tons of cut crystal, lighted by seven 
hundred gas-burners. The prevailing 
colours are white and gold, contrasting 
well with the dark crimson draperies of 
the boxes. The seating and ventilation 
are unexceptionable; and—the greatest 
point of all—the house is found to be ad- 
mirable for the development and trans- 
mission of musical sound. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTTe PREFERMENTS, &c. 


April 28, Adam Bittlestone, esq., Judge of 
the Supreme Court, Madras, received the honour 
of knighthood. 

The Right Hon. Charles Bowyer Adderley to 
be fourth Charity Commissioner. 

William Deedes, esq., M.P., to be one of the 
Church Estates Commissioners. 

The Right Hon. Lord Justice Turner to be a 
Member of the Cambridge University Commis- 
sion. 

May 6. Alexander James Johnston, esq., to 
be one of the Puisne Judges of the Supreme 
Court, New Zealand. 

William Blanc, esq., to be Attorney-General, 
Dominica. 

Thomas Johnson, esq., to be Registrar of 
Deeds, River Gambia. 

May 7. Charles Neaves, esq., to be one of the 
Lords Justiciary in Scotland. 

William Penney, esq., to be one of the Lords 
of Session. 

The Duke of Devonshire to be Lord-Lieutenant 
of Derby. 

Henry Watson Parker, esq., late First Minister 
and Principal Secretary for New South Wales, 
received the honour of knighthood. 

May 10. The Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton 


mn G.C.B., to be Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. 

The Hon. Edward Morris Erskine to be Secre- 
tary of Legation at Washington. 

The Hon. Lionel Sackville West to be Secretary 
of Legation, Turin. 

- — Erskine, esq., to be Colonial Secretary, 
Natal. 

May 11. Henry Byerley Thomson, esq., to be 
Queen’s Advocate, Ceylon. 

John Holmes, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council, Nova Scotia. 

May 14. In consideration of his eminent ser- 
vices, Lieutenant-General Sir Colin Campbell, 
G.C.B., to be promoted to the rank of General in 
the Army. 

May 18. Colonel Sir William Mansfield, K.C.B., 
to be Major-General. 

May 21. Felix McCarthy, esq., to be Member 
of the Executive Council, and James Jarrett, 
esq., to be Member of the Legislative Council, 
Bahamas. 

Isaac Farrington, Augustus Benners, and 
Abram Charlevill Smith, esqs., to be non-elective 
— of the Legislative Council, Virgin 

slands. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Leitrim.—William Richard Ormsby Gere, esq. 
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BIRTHS. 


April 14. At Cambridge-house, Wimbledon, 
the wife of Alfred Downes, ends a dau. 

At Curzon-st., Mayfair, the wife of J. H. 
Brewer, esq., @ son. 

April 16. At Middle Rectory, the wife of 
Philip Henry Egerton, esq., H.E.1.C.S., a son. 

April 17. At Wheeler’s-court, Hants, the wife 
of V. Douglas Vernon, esq., a dau. 

April 18, At Caterick-hall, Withington, near 
Manchester, the wife of William Slingsby, esq., 
a son. 

At Wydale-house, near Pickering, the wife of 
the Rev. William Greenwell, a dau. 

At Rock-cottage, Skull, co. Cork, the residence 
of her father, J. O’Callaghan, esq., the wife of 
William B. Baldwin, esq., J.P., a son and heir. 

April 19. Viscountess Folkestone, of twins, (a 
boy and girl.) 

At Eaton-sq., the residence of her father, T. 
Cotterell, esq., the wife of the Rev. Theodosius 
W. Boughton-Leigh, Vicar of Newbold-on-Avon, 
a son. 

At Portman-sq., Lady Login, a dau. 

At Rothes, Elspet Gordon gave birth to three 
male and two female children. The three boys 
were born alive, and lived till the following 
morning, but the two girls were stillborn. The 
births were premature, being in the six month ; 
but what is very extraordinary, all were full- 
grown for the period of gestation; nor is this 
the most surprising circumstance in the case, 
one of the boys having actually two front teeth 
when he came into the world. Dr. Dawson, 
Rothes, attended the woman.—Eigin Courant. 

April 20. At Harewood - house, Leeds, the 
Hon. Mrs. Egremont Lascelles, a dau. 

At Bankfield, near Ulverstone, the wife of John 
Bridson Smith, esq., a son. 

April 21, At Eton, the wife of the Rev. W. 
B. Marriott, a dau. 

At the Queen’s-house, Lyndhurst, the wife of 
Lawrence Henry Cumberbatch, esq., a dau. 

April 22. At Rosemont, Jersey, Mrs. Holme, 
a son. 

At George-sq., Edinburgh, the wife of Henry 
Lushington, jun., esq., B.C.S., a son. 

At the house of her father, Sir H. Ferguson 
Davie, bart., M.P., the wife of Major Thompson, 
King’s Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At Hollyh ll-house, Erith, Kent, the wife of 
Thomas Bartlett, esq., a son. 

In Lower Seymour-st., the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Smyth, Bengal Artillery, a dau. 

April 23. At Waltham-abbey, the wife of 
Major Baddeley, R.A., a dau. 

At Hadzor, Worcestershire, the wife of Cameron 
Galton, esq., a dau. 

The Lady Margaret Beaumont, a dau. 

At Burton-hill-house, the wife of Chas. Miles, 
esq., a dau. 

April 24, At Steeple-Ashton, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry C. Deshon, a son and dau. 

At the School-house, Ipswich, the wife of the 
= Hubert A. Holden, M.A., Head-Master, a 

au. 

At Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, Mrs. Edward 
Liddell, of Jesmond-park, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a son. 

At the Vicarage, Longbridge Deverell, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. W. D. Morrice, a dau. 

‘ At Ashbourn, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Holland, 
son. 

April 25. At the Oaks, Wimbledon-park, the 
wife of Alfred Giles, esq., .a son. 

4 At Crawley, Sussex, Mrs. Wellesley, the Elmes, 
son. 

At Chauntry-house, Bray, Berkshire, the wife 
pel W. Lodwick, esq., Bombay Civil Service, 

au. 

_At Savile-row, Burlington-gardens, the wife of 
Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., a dau. 


April 26. At Penlu-cottage, Devonport, the 
wife of Capt. William Houston Stewart, C.b., 
R.N., H.M.S. “ Impregnable,”’ a dau. 

At Kensington - palace - gardens, the wife of 
Donald Larnach, esq., a dau. 

At the Lymes, Upper Clapton, Mrs. Alfred 
Collier, a son. 

At Chesham-st., the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hogg, 
1st Life-Guards, prematurely, of a dau. stillborn. 

April 27. At Countess - Wear, near Exeter, 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Bartholomew, a dau. 

At Princess-ter., the Viscountess Somerton, a 
son and heir. 

At Salcombe-hill, Sidmouth, the wife of Edward 
Harrison Solly, esq., of West-heath, near Con- 
gleton, Cheshire, a dau. 

At Brompton, the wife of Capt. Rose, North- 
amptonshire Militia, a son. 

April 28. In Brook-st., Grosvenor -sq., the 
Lady Bateman, a dau. 

At Paris, the Right Hon. Lady Elibank, a dau. 

At Morley-house, Plymouth, the wife of James 

W, esq., a dau. 

April 29. At Cadogan-pl., London, the Hon. 
Mrs. Macdonald of Clanroland, a dau. 

At Spetisbury Rectory, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev Henry Brougham Vizard, Rector, a dau. 

At Stone, Mrs. Octavius Winstanley, a son. 

At Kiddington-hall, Woodstock, the wife of H. 
L. Gaskell, esq., a son. 

April 30. At Holkham, the Countess of Lei- 
cester, a son, who survived his birth only one 


day. 

At Pishobury, Herts, Mrs. Colvin, a son. 

At Bordeaux, the wife of Kenelm Digby Wing- 
field, esq., a dau. 

At Grota-house, the wife of Thomas Pilkington 
Dawson, a son. 

May 1, At Hampstead, the Hon. Mrs. Maurice 
Drummond, a dau. - 

At Walmer-house, Addison-road, Kensington, 
the wife of T. B. Hall, esq., a dau. 

May 2. At Naples, Lady Milliken Napier, a 


son. 

At Myddleton-sq., the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Maguire, M.A., Incumbent of Clerkenwell, a dau. 

At Castle-hill-villa, Cowes, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of J. B. Hepburn, esq., of Clune, a dau. 

At Dresden, Mrs. Augustus Wellesley, a dau. 

At Rusham-house, Egham, the wife of Adol- 
phus Frederick Govett, esq., a son. 

At the Hendre, Monmouthshire, the wife of 
John Taylor Harding, esq., a son. 

May 3. At the Currah, the wife of Major 
Tattnall, 2nd Roya! Lanark Militia, a son. 

At Lindridge, the wife of James George John 
Templer, esq., a son. 

At Half Moon-st., the wife of Robert Edward 
Ward, esq., of Bangor-castle, county Down, a 


au. 

At the Manor-house, Piddletrenthide, the wife 
of John E. Bridge, esq., a son. 

At Turin, Piedmont, Mrs. W. Scott, a son. 

May 4. At Tiptree-hall, the wife of Mr. Alder- 
man Mechi, a dau. 

At Upper Deal, the wife of Capt. Thos. Fisher, 
R.N., a son. 

At Brompton, the wife of Major Rob. Pitcairn, 
a dau. 

At Aswardley Rectory, Spilsby, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Trollope Swan, a son. 

May 5. At Beyton Rectory, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
the wife of Capt. Fisher, Royal Engineers, a dau. 

At Diss Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles R. Manning, a dau. 

At Compton-house, Lower Norwood, Mrs. Wm. 
Burr, a dau. 

At Esgair-hall, Montgomeryshire, the wife of 
Arthur Sampford Tripp, esq., a dau. 

May 6. At Berlin, the wife of Frank Chance, 
esq., M.D., a dau, 
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At Farthinghoe-lodge, the wife of Alfred Rush, 
esq., of Farthinghoe-lodge, Northamptonshire, 
a son. 

At Ballyglan, co. Waterford, the wife of Sir 
Robert Paul, bart., of twin daus. 

May 7. At Needwood Parsonage, Staffordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. John E. A. Fenwick, a dau. 

May8. At the Strand, Mrs. Samuel Harvey 
Twining, a dau. 

At Dalston-rise, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Cappel, a dau. 

ay 9. At Hatton-castle, Aberdeenshire, Mrs. 
James Duff, a son. 

At Cefn Ila, near Usk, Monmouthshire, the 
wife of Michael Parker Smith, esq , a son. 

At Imperial-sq., Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Glyn, 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

At the Grange, Bedale, the Hon. Mrs. T. J. 
Monson, a son. 

At the Rectory, Church Stretton, Salop, the 
wife of the Rev. H. O. Wilson, a dau. 

May 10. At Eccleston-sq., the wife of Capt. 
Curtis, late 12th Royal Lancers, a dau. 

At Sulhamstead-house, Turnham-green, the 
wife of W. H. Wylde, esq., a son. 

At Belper, Derbyshire, the wife of C. W. Wil- 
kinson, esq., a son. 

At Court-lodge, Sutton, Surrey, the wife of 
Lewis J. M. Mason, esq., a dau. 

May 11. At Sandgate, the wife of Major Hoste, 
C.B., Royal Artillery, a dau. 

At Badsey Parsonage, Worcestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. T. Henry Hunt, a dau. 

May 12. Atthe Grange, Southport, Lancashire, 
the wife of George Robertson, esq., a dau. 

At Salt-hill, Slough, Bucks, the wife of W. P. 
W. Norsworthy, esq., a son. 

At Portland Island, Dorsetshire, the wife of 
William Clay, esq., (late Capt 37th Regt.,) a 
son. 

At Stonham-lodge, Suffolk, the wife of J. K. 
Sidgwick, esq., a son. 

At 5, Great James-st., Bedford-row, the wife 
of George F. Mant, esq., a dau. 

At the house of her father, Bramley-grange, 
Yorkshire, the wife of the Rev. William Vassal, 
Rector of Hardington, a son. 


Births.— Marriages. 


[ June, 


May 13. At Newport, Monmouthshire, Mrs. 
T. Dyne Steel, a son. 

At Altamount, Perthshire, the wife of J. L. 
Campbell, esq., of Achalader, a son. 

At Nettelton Rectory, Wilts, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Compton Domvile, a dau. 

May 15. At Roxeth-lodge, Harrow, the wife 
of Major-General Chase Parr, a dau. 

At Friars’-pl., Acton, the Hon. Mrs. Harvie 
Farquhar, a dau. 

At Aldbar-castle, N.B., Mrs. Chalmers, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Moretonhampstead, the wife 
of Lieut. J. H. Elphinstone Stone, 9th Regiment 
Madras N.I., a son. 

The wife of Major Albert Vaillant, (retired,) 
H.E.1.C.8., Bombay, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. C. F. Hayden, M.A., 
Rector of Helmdon, Northants, a dau. 

At Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, Mrs. Charles 
Bignold, a son. 

May 16. At Grosvenor-sq , Lady Anna Gore 
Langton, a son. 

At Blairgowrie-house, the wife of Allan Mac- 
pherson, esq., jun., of Blairgowrie, a son. 

May 17. At West Huntington, near York, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. George Lister Kaye, a dau. 

At St. Nicholas Vicarage, Warwick, the wife of 
the Rev. Thomas G. Carter, a son. 

At Rothmans, Great Baddow, Essex, the wife 
of John S. Crabb, esq., a son, 

At the Camp, the Curragh of Kildare, the wife 
of Major J. Blaquitre Mann, Major of Brigade, 
a son. 

May 18. At Ipsden-house, Oxfordshire, the 
wife of Henry William Cripps, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a son. 

At Erbistock, Flintshire, the wife of C. Godfrey 
Price, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At the Manor-house, Aylesbury, Bucks, Mrs. 
Acton Tindal, of twin daus. 

At Jermyns, Hants, the wife of Robert George 
Linzee, esq., a son. ; 

May 19. Atthe R. M. Academy, Woolwich, 
the wife of J. Lardner Clarke, esq., Royal Ar- 
tillery, a son. 

May 20. At Belgrave-house, Wandsworth-rd., 
the residence of her grandfather, Charles Francis, 
esq., Mrs. Jas. Evan Adlard, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 13. At Jullundhur, Major S. B. Faddy, 
36th Regt. N.I., to Eliza Sophia, eldest dau. of 
Major J. C. Innes, 61st Regiment N.I. 

‘eb. 3. At Moulmein, the Rev. George Broad- 
ley Howard, Chaplain at Rangoon, son of the 
Rev. J. G. Howard, Rector of Stanton by Dale- 
abbey, to Emilie Cecilia Martha, second dau. of 
——s Johnson, Hon. E.I.C. Service. 

pril 3. At Poona, Bombay, Emilias Archi- 
bold Hobson, esq., younger son of Col. Hobson, 
to Anne Charlotte, second dau. of the late Col. 
H. Sandwith, H.E.I.C.s. . 

April 6. At Kingston, Canada West, Thos. 
M. Bruce-Gardyne, esq., of Middleton, Forfar- 
shire, Scotland, late Lieut. H.M.’s 40th Regt., to 
Annie, youngest dau. of the late Charles Willard, 
esq., of Kingston, C.W. 

April 10. At Cadiz, Arthur John Schreiber, 
esq., Capt. in H.M.’s 3lst Regt., and third sur- 
viving son of the late Lieut.-Col. James Alfred 
Schreiber, of the Mill-house, Melton, Suffolk, to 
Amelia, third dau. of Don Francisco Sanchez di 
Pina, of Gibraltar, and sister of Lady Douglas, 
of Spring wood-park, Roxburghshire. 

April 14. At Stockton, the Rev. Slade Baker, 
Vicar of Clifton-on-Teme, eldest son of Slade 
Baker, esq., of Sandbourne, Worcestershire, to 
Ann, eldest dau. of the Rey. W. F. Raymond, 


Rector of Stockton, rural dean, and prebendary 
of Hereford. 

At Chilthorne Domer, Charles Leftwich Old- 
field Bartlett, esq., of Sherborne, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the Rev. Edward Whitely, 
British Chaplain at Oporto. 

Aprii 15. In London, George A. Grey, esq., 
of Milfield, Northumberland, to Elizabeth Jane, 
= dau. of Henry Morton, esq., of Biddick- 

all. 
At Hansworth, Staffordshire, William Fred. 
Hancock, esq., H.M.’s 85th Light Infantry, to 
Edith Clara, dau. of John Rawlins, of Ashley- 
house, Handsworth. 

At Box, Wiltshire, Lieut. Edward Barkley, 
R.N., to Harriette, second dau. of H. Thomas 
Holworthy, esq., of Newtown-house, Box, Wilts. 

April 20. At Claines, Worcester, the Rev. 
Charles Powys Isaac, Incumbent of Boninghall, 
Salop, to Charlotte, dau. of James Best, esq., 
Britannia-sq. 

At Box, Wilts, Harry Curtis Nisbet, esq., of 
Duchess-st., Portland-pl., London, eldest son of 
Harry Nisbet, esq., late of the Bengal C.S., to 
Louisa Margaret, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Courtenay Boyle Bruce, Rector of Homersfield, 
and St. Cross, Suffolk. 

At Rougham, the Rev. Dacres Oliver, son of 
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Col. Olivier, of Pottern, Wilts, to Mary E. M. 
Gould, dau. of the late Rev. Edward Gould, 
Rector of Sproughton, Suffolk. 

At Achurch, Northamptonshire, Thomas H. 
Burroughes, esq., eldest son of the Rev. J. 
Burroughes, of Lingwood-lodge, Norfolk, to the 
Hon. Edith Galfrida Powys, second dau. of Lord 
Lilford. 

At Eton College Chapel, John Patterson, eldest 
son of John Chevallier Cobbold, esq., M.P. for 
Ipswich, to Adela Harriette, second dau. of the 
Rey. George John Dupuis, Fellow of Eton Col- 
lege, and Rector of Creeting St. Mary, Suffolk. 

At Froyle, Walter Henry Medhurst, esq., her 
Majesty’s Consul at Foo-Chow-Foo, in China, to 
Julian Tryphend, second dau. of Henry Burning- 
ham, esq., Froyle-house, Hants. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Stephen Nowell- 
Usticke, esq., of Trenley-house, Mannamead, 
Plymouth, to Lucy Eliza Marianne, second sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Robert Stapylton 
Bree, Vicar of Tintagel, Cornwall. 

At Barkstone, in the Vale of Belvoir, the Rev. 
John Cartmell, M.A., Rector of Asfordby, in the 
county of Leicester, to Adelaide, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Ponys Outram, Rector of 
Redmile. 

April 21. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Harewood, of Harewood- 
house, near Leeds, to Miss Smyth, eldest dau. of 
Col. J. C. Smyth, of Heath-hall, near Wakefield, 
and M.P. for York. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., James Hatherell, 
only son of the Rev. Dr. Hatherell, of Westend, 
Hampshire, to Eliza Emily, youngest dau. of the 
Hon. Charles Lennox Butler, of Coton-house, 
Warwickshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Marshall, 
esq., of West Derby, near Liverpool, and of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of the late Thomas Harrison Marshall, esq., to 
Emma Letitia, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Dowling, 96th Regt., and Barrack Master of St. 
James’s. 

At Claverton Manor Church, Somerset, Walter, 
only son of Thomas Watson Bagehot, esq., of 
Herd’s-hili, near Langport, Somerset, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of James Wilson, esq., M.P. 

At Torquay, Harry Moulton Barrett, esq., son 
of the late Edward Moulton Barrett, esq., of 
Wimpole-st., to Sopbia Amelia, widow of Edward 
Morris, esq., and youngest dau. of T. E. Holland, 
esq., of Bathwick-hill, Bath. 

At St. Thomas’s, Lymington, George Ryding, 
esq., M.D., to Henrietta, second dau. of Robert 
Senior Barfoot, esq., late of Melbury, Dorset. 

At Castle Carey, Somersetshire, the Rev. R. 
Conway, M.A., Chaplain of Fort Clarence, Ro- 
chester, to Mary, second dau. of the late Edward 
Russ, coq of Castle Carey. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Charles J. R. Cooke, 
Rector of Orton Longueville, to Frances Sarah 
Bowen, youngest sister of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

At Bedstone, Salop, the Rev. William Elliot, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, and 
Curate of Chetwynd, Salop, to Anne Louisa, only 
dau. of Edward Bennett, esq., Bedstone-house. 

April 22. At Long Ashton, Clement Cottrell 
Dormer, esq., of Rousham, Oxfordshire, to Flo- 
rence, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Upton, 
esq., of Ingmire-hall, Westmoreland, and sister 
p 5 Greville Smyth, of Ashton-court, Somerset- 
shire. 

At South Walsham, William Thornhill Cator, 
esq., second son of John Cator, esq., of Becken- 
ham and Woodbastwick, Norfolk, to Ellinor, 
third dau. of the late William Heath Jarry, esq., 
of Blofield-lodge, Norfolk. 

At Blackburn, Lieut.-Col. Feilden, late 44th 
Regt., eldest son of the Rev. R. M. Feilden, 
Ree:or of Bebington, Cheshire, to Louisa Willis, 
fifth dau. of Jose Feilden, esq., of Witton-park, 
Lancashire. 

At St. Clement Danes, London, Hugo Conrad, 
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Baron Zedlitz, (Chamberlain to his Majesty the 
King of Prussia), to Elizabeth Ellen Louisa 
Gabrielle, second dau. of the late Francis Cowell, 
esq., of London. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, George, second son 
of Thomas Salmon, esq., of South Shields, to 
Harriet Isabella, younger dau. of the late John 
Kinnersley Hooper, esq., of Cambridge-sq., Hyde- 
park, London. 

At Beckenham, Herts, John Balguy, esq., 
eldest son of Mr. Commissioner Balguy, to 
Harriet Ann, third dau. of the late James Ogle, 
~~ of Oakwood. 

he Rev. Wellesley Pole Pigott, Rector of 
Fugglestone and Fovent, and Vicar of Bemerton, 
—* son of the late George Pigott, bart., to 

‘anny, second dau. of Bernard Granville, esq., of 
Wellesbourne-hall, Warwick. 

At Brighton, the Rev. William Henry Hawker, 
fifth son of Admiral Hawker, of Ashford-lodge, 
Petersfield, Hants, to Eugenia, youngest dau. of 
the late J. Jones, esq., of Derry Ormond, Cardi- 
ganshire, and Portland-place. 

At Thanet, William Frederick Neales, esq., of 
Liverpool, to Georgiana, only dau. of the late 
George Finnis, esq., of Salmestone-grange, 
Thanet. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edward Thorn- 
hill Applewaite, esq., of Grosvenor-street, to Miss 
Eleanor Hind, dau. of P. E. Hind, esq., of Port- 
land-place. 

April 23. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Reginald Capel, son of the Earl of Essex, to 
Miss Fazakerly, niece of Lord Rokeby. 

April 24, At Burnham, James Buckman, esq., 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, to Julia 
Sophia, only dau. of John Savory, esq., of Burn- 
ham-priory, Bucks. 

At St. Pancras, Edward William Denne, esq., 
Lieut. 60th Rifles, son of D. Denne, esq., D.L., 
Lydd, to Grace Hailes, dau. of tne late Colquhoun 
Grant, esq., of Kinchurdy, Morayshire, N.B., and 
late Staff-Surgeon to H.M.’s Forces at Zante. 

At Hatton, Warwickshire, Richard 8. Chattock, 
esq., of Solihull, to Fanny, younger dau. of the 
late Rev. James Birkett, Incumbent of Ovingham, 
Northumberland. 

At Cheltenham, William F. Croome, esq., 
surgeon, Middleton Cheney, Northamptonshire, 
to Susan, youngest dau. of the late John Golby 
Milward, of the Lawn, Banbury. 

April 27, At Wargrave, Berks, Frederick Peel, 
esq., eldest son of the Rev. F. Peel, Canon of 
Lincoln, to Sarah, second dau. of J. W. Rhodes, 
esq., of Hennerton-house, Berks. 

At Bayonne, the Rev. Montagu Bayly, M.A., 
to Emma, widow of William Gordon, esq., 

At Chesterfield, David Knox, esq., M.D., 
Bakewell, to Hannah Dixon, second dau. of the 
late Geo. Jenkinson, esq., Holly-house, Whitting- 


ton. 

At Uttoxeter, Mr. John William Hind, of Ryall- 
grange, Rutiand, and of the Stamford, Spalding, 
and Koston Bank, to Catherine Ann, second dau. 
of Ralph Bagshaw, esq., of Heath-cottage, 
Uttoxeter. 

At North Cerney, the Rev. R. R. Stephens, 
B.C.L. and M.A., Vicar of Adderbury, Oxon, and 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Elizabeth Ellen, 
second dau. of the late W. Croome, esq., of 
Cerney-house, Gloucestershire. 

At the Church of the Oratory, London, Henry 
Carnegie, esq., H.E.I.C.S., to Elizabeth Ann 
Louise, eldest dau. of the late W. Gibbons, esq., 
M.D., of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Newington, John Barker, esq., of Manor- 
road, Stamford-hill, and Mincing-lane, to Mary 
Jane, eldest dau. of Frank Gardner, esq., late of 
Rogate, Sussex. 

At St. Mary’s Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, John 
Stainforth, esq., jun. to Harriette Georgina, 
second dau. of F. W. Slade, esq., Q.C. 

At Marlborough, the Rev. Chas. Soames, of 
Mildenhall, Wilts, eldest son of Chas. Soames, 
esq., of Coles, Herts, to Lydia Gordon, eldest 
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surviving dau. of T. B. Merriman, esq., of 
Marlborough. 

At Streatham, the Rev. Howell Harries, late 
Assistant Chaplain at Nice, to Helen Elizabeth, 
widow of Thomas Fox, esq., of York-gate, 
Regent’s-park. 

At Hove, Sussex, the Rev. James Morris, D.D., 
to Rachael, widow of Blucher Elwall, esq. 

At Peasemore, Berks, the Rev. Francis P. 
Fleming, M.A., Incumbent of Kidmore, Oxon, to 
Anna, dau. of Mr. Tull, lord of the manor of 
Peasemore. 

April 28. At Chelsea, Viscount Castlerosse, 
M.P., son of the Earl of Kenmare, to Ger.rude 
Harriet, only dau. of Lord and Lady C. Thynne. 

At Southborough, Tunbridge-Wells, Robert 
Taylor, esq., youngest son of the late Capt. John 
Taylor, of the Royal Ho:se Guards (Blue), to 
Harriet Laura, eldest dau. of C.A. Johnston, esq., 
of Madras. 

At Whitby, the Rev. ' ugh 8S. Campbell, 
Minister of the Presbyterian Church, to Susan, 
fourth dau. of the late Benjamin Hunter, esq., of 
Whitby. 

At New St. Pancras, George Richardson, esq., 
of Chignall-hall, Chelmsford, to Maria, youngest 
duu. of the late Mr.S ephen Green, of Broom- 
shaw Bury, Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Jas. G. Russell, 
esq., of Aden, Aberdeenshire, to Elizabeth Sophia, 
dau. of the late Sir William Lawrence Young, 
p= ng of Marlow-park, M.P. for Buckingham- 
shire. 

At Parkstone, Dorset, Capt. Harvey George 
Dickenson, Madras Army, to Augusta Christiana 
Davie, youngest dau. of the late Rev. W. B. 
Cobam, of Dunsland. 

At Holy-Rhood, Southampton,S. S. W. Bartlett, 
eldest son of the late tienry Bartlett, esq., of 
Teignmouth, to Elizabeth Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. F. Woodburn, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, canon of 
Winchester Cathedral. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John, youngest son 
of the late James Russell, of Horton-court-lodge, 
Kent, esq., to Sarah Rebecca, only child of Wm. 
Thomas Elgar, esq., of Sutton-at-Hone. 

At St. George’s, Leicester, Wm. Henry, eldest 
son of Wm. Ja: kson, esq., Southfields, to Ellen, 
only dau. of Wm. Wall, esq., the Crescent. 

At Plymouth, Lieut.-Col. Salmon, Madras 
Army, late 47th Regt. N.1., to Elizabeth Frances 
+ youngest dau. of Adm. Devonshire, 

RN. 

At Passage, Wm, Henry, eldest son of Wm. 
Worthington, esq., of Newton-park, Derbyshire, 
to Alice Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Craig, esq., 
of Horsehead-house, Passage West, county Cork. 

At St. Stephen’s, Hammersmith, Henry Baker, 
esq., of the War Office, to Maria Louisa, widow 
of E. Campbell, esq , and youngest dau. of the 
late Evan Jones Cruchler, esq., R.N. 

In the Cathedral, Londonderry, the Rev. 
Olinthus J. Vignoles, youngest son of C. Vig- 
noles, esq,, F.R.S., London, to Mary Jane, 
youngest dau. of S. J. Crookshank, esq., London- 
derry, and grand-daughter of the late Capt. 
Maughan, of Harrington-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Knightsbridge, Lieut.-Col. Fordyce Buchan, 
of Kelloe, Berwickshire, to Anne, dau. of Gen. Sir 
Hew Dalrymple Ross, G.C.B ; and, at the same 
time and place, Francis Coltman, esq., youngest 
son of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Coltman, to 
Laura, dau. of Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, G.C.B. 

At Worsbro’, near Barnsley, Edward Chivers 
Bower, esq, of Broxholme, near Doncaster, to 
Amelia Mary, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Bennett Martin, esq., of Worsbro’-hall. 

At Ca dington, near Bedford, the Rev. Ezekiel 
Sparke, Rector of Tuddenbam St. Mary’s, third 
son of the late E. Sparke, esq., of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, to Mary Hillier, third dau. of the late W. 
C. Hillier, esq., Paymaster R.N., of Boley-hill, 
Rochester. 

At Framfield, Sussex, John Henry Biddulph 


Pinchard, esq., of the Mount, Taunton, to Laura 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of R. C. Arnold, esq., of 
Whartons, Framfie!d. 

May i. At West Ham, George Head Head, 
esq., of Rickerby, Cumberland, to Sarah, dau. of 
the late Samuel Gurney, esq., of Upton, Essex. 

At Cheltenham, George O’Grady, esq., of Plat- 
tenston, to the Hon. Jane Ruthven, fifth dau. of 
Lady Ruthven and Walter Hore Ruthven, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., J. Simpson, esq., 
of Longstow-hall, Cambridgeshire, to Evelina, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Shaw Hellier, esq., of 
Rodbaston, Staffordshire. 

At Croydon, the Rev. Richard Baxendale, 
youngest son of Lloyd Salisbury Baxendale, 
esq., to Mary Arn, youngest dau. of Lieut-Col. 
Fuller, C.B., late H.M.’s 59th Regt. 

At Bath Easton, Bath, George Henry Pierce, 
esq., of Hitchings-park, Witham Friary, to So- 
phia Catherine, youngest dau. of the late John 
Skinner, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Robert Christie, esq., of Ful- 
pages os, Liverpool, to Elizabeth Macknight, 
dau. of the late William Crawfurd, esq., of Carts- 
burn, Renfrewshire, N.B. 

May 4. At Affpuddle, Dorset, the Rev. Chas. 
R. W. Waldy, Vicar of Gussage All Saints, Dor- 
set, to Laura, dau. of the late John Bendyshe, 
esq., of Barrington-hall, Cambridgeshire, grand- 
niece of Horatio, lst Viscount Nelson. 

At Dover, Capt.Wm. George Everard Webber, 
42nd Royal Highlanders, to Catherine, only dau. 
of Col. Hammond, of Lauriston-house, Dover. 

At Herne Bay, William Wright Eaden, esq., 
son of W. Eaden, esq., of Cambridge, to Blanche, 
eldest dau. of George W. M. Reynolds, esq., of 
Belmore-hall, Herne Bay. 

At Albury, the Rev. Arthur Drummond Wil- 
kins, M.A., Vicar of Sawbridgeworth, Herts, to 
Amelia Sophia, eldest dau. of William Prinsep, 
esq., Weston-house, Albury, Surrey. 

At Charlbury, Oxon, the Rev. John Cross, of 
Charlbury, to Annie ‘Maria, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Russell, esq., of Chertsey, Surrey. 

At Bremhill, Wilts, the Rev. Arthur A. Daw- 
son, son of the late Henry Dawson, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, to Cicely A. Male, dau. of the 
late Arthur Male, esq. 

At Guernsey, Capt. Francis H. Shortt, R.N., 
to Emily, only dau. of John Thomas De Sausma- 
rez, esq. 

May 5. At Portaferry, James Edward Scott, 
esq., M.D., Rifle Brigade, to Martha, dau. of the 
late George Johnson, esq., of Portaferry. 

At Reading, the Rev. Charles Tufnell, Vicar of 
Stourpaine, Dorset, to Catherine Jane, second 
dau. of William Blandy, . of Reading. 

R. Clifton, esq., son of Capt. Gordon, late of 
the 54 Regt., to Georgiana Catharine, widow of 
Charles A. Whittuck, esq. 

At Huddersfield, Lewis Randle Starkey, esq., 
son of the late John Starkey, esq., of Spring- 
wood-house, near Huddersfield, to Constance 
Margarette Starkney, of Woodhouse, second dau. 
of the late Thomas Sta key, e 

At West Cowes, Ebenezer Davies, esq., sur- 
geon, Swansea, to Eliza Jane Caroline, eldest 
dau. of P. F. Bluett, esq., of Grantham-house, 
West Cowes, Isle of Wight, and late of Holeombe- 
court, Devon. 

At Islington, the Rev. W. Burton, of Berwick- 
on-T weed, to Eliza Couzens Thomas, young- 
est dan. of the Rev. J. H. Thomas, of Milford 
Haven, Wales. 

May6. At Adel, near Leeds, Stair, second 
surviving son of Gen. Sir James Douglas, K.C.b., 
to Janet Mary; and at the same time and place, 
John Sumner, eldest son of the Rev. Wm. Gibson, 
Rector of Fawley, Southampton, to Katherine 
Alice—daus. of the late John Marshall, esq., 
M.P., of Headingley, Yorkshire, and Keswick, 
Cumberland. 

At Hale, Robert Arthur Brooke, esq., late of 
the llth Hussars, to Dora, second dau. of Miles 
Ponsonby, esq., of Hale-hall, Cumberland. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. G. 
Crespigny Lamotte, Rector of Denton, domestic 
chaplain to Lord Tenterden, to Caroline Jennetta, 
only surviving child of Rear-Admiral Digby, 
K.C 


.C.B. 

At Enfield, Arthur Francis Clarke, esq., to 
Georgiana Mary, second dau. of the late Edwin 
Walker, esq., of Chase-cottage, Enfield. 

At Curry Rivell, Somerset, George, youngest 
son of John Symonds, esq., of Symondsbury, 
Dorset, to Mary Lowman, eldest dau. of William 
Fry, esq., of Portfield, Langport. 

At St. Peter’s, West Lynn, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Plumpton S. Wilson, Curate of Castle Rising with 
Roydon, to Elizabeth, second dau. of G. Walker, 
esq., Nortii Lynn, Norfolk. 

At Derby, William Brook, esq., eldest son of 
Charles Brook, esq., Healey-house, near Hudders- 
field, to Helen Elizabeth, only dau. of J. Whita- 
ker Johnson, esq., of Derby. 

May7. At Edinburgh, John Turner Hopwood, 
esq., M.P., to Miss Augusta Coventry, third dau. 
of the Hon. Henry and Mrs. Coventry. 

May 8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John 
Richards Paull, esq., of Bosvigo, ‘truro, Corn- 
wall, to Amelia, youngest dau. of the late Philip 
Sandy Tom, esq, of Rosedale, in the same 
county. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Douglas Charles, 
eldest son of D. C. Gardiner, esq., of 'Tottenham- 
park, Tottenham, to Frances Charlotte, only 
dau. of William Hunter, esq., Hart-st., Blooms- 
bury. 

May 10. At St. Anne’s-in-the-grove, near 
Halifax, John Benson, esq., of Leeds, to Emma ; 
also, Stephen, son of W. N. Nicholson, esq., of 
Roundhay-pa:k, near Leeds, to Lucy Eliza- 
beth—daus. of E. Dawson, esq., of Waterclough- 
hall, near Halifax. 

At St. John’s, Brixton, Thomas, son of William 
Russell, esq., late of Croydon, to Harriett, young- 
est dau. of George Russell, esq., late of Wilming- 
ton-hall, Kent. 

May 11. At St. James’, Paddington, the Hon. 
Lucius Cary, son of the Viscount Falkland, to 
Sarah Christiana, only dau. of the late Major 
Henry Peach Keighly, Judge Advocate General 
of the Madras Army, and of Idlicote-house, War- 
wickshire. 

At Narborough, Samuel Henry Haxby, esq., 
of Hatcliffe, in the co. of Lincoln, youngest son 
of the late T'wistleton Haxby, esq., of Wakefield, 
in the co. of York, to Maria, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Hind, esq., of Narborough: 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, George Routledge, 
esq., of Farringdon-st., London, to Mary Grace, 
eldest dau. of the late Mr. Alderman Bell, of 
Newcastle-upon Tyne. 

At Sandgate, the Rev. J. D’Arcy Preston, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. D’Arcy Preston, of 
Astram Bryan, Yorkshire, to Emily Anne Au- 
gusta, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. Brownlow, 
Incumbent of Sandgate, Kent. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Lewis Campbell, Vicar 
of Milford, Hants, to Frances Pitt, only dau. of 
the late Mr. Serjeant Andrews. 

At Edinburgh, John Harrison Miller, esq., to 
Emily, younger dau. of the late W. H. Dow- 
biggin, €: 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. W. R. 
James, B.A., Caius Coll., Cambridge, to Maria, 
dau. of Robert Owen Tudor, esq., of Bronhaulog, 
in the co. of Denbigh. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Arthur R. 
Rodney, esq., third son of the late Hon. Mortimer 
Rodney, to Alicia H. Salwey, youngest dau. of 
Col. Salwey, Runnymede-park, Surrey. 

At Christchurch, Croydon, Richard Perry, 
esq., of London, youngest son of Henry ~ 
esq., Stonehouse, Devon, to Lucy Emily, only 
dau. of the late Charles F. Schrader, esq., and 
grand-dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Hopkins, of 
Oven, Bucks. 

At rot Church, St. Marylebone, Franklin, 
son of the late Joseph Travers, esq., to Emma, 
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dau. of the Rev. William Beauclerk Robinson, 
M.A., of Eastbourne, Rector of Litlington, Sussex. 

At the Congregational Church, Kentish-town, 
the Rev. E. H. Jones, of Bridgewater, eldest son 
of W. M. Jones, esq., of Picton-castle, Pwellheli, 
Carnarvonshire, to Catherine C. Underwood, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Underwood, 
esq., of Fleet-st., and grand-dau. of the late Rev. 
Alex. Wauzh, D.D. 

At the Sardinian Chapel, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and afterwards at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
Harward Kean, esq., of Marlborough, to Deborah 
Mary, only dau. of N. J. Reed, ends R.N. 

At Crofton, Thomas Holy Holdsworth, of 
Sandal-hall, esq., J.P., to Kate, eldest dau. of 
Edward Tew, esq., of Crofton-hall. 

At Hampt:n, Warn: r Charles, second son of 
the late Col. Sir Samuel Gordon Higgins, K.C.H., 
Scots Fusilier Guards, to Sophia Susanna Portis, 
second dau. of Henry Jepson, esq., of Hampton. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Daniel Reid, M.D., 
Fochabers, to Rachel Duff, widow of William 
Mackie, M.D., Bombay, and second dau. of the 
late Thos. Gordon, esq., Park-house, Banffshire. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Napoleon Gibbs, esq., 
Pembridge-gardens, Ba; swater, youngest son of 
the late Edward Gibbs, esq., of Grenada, to 
Amelia Rye Brisley, grand-niece of the late Chas. 
Walker, esq., of Chelsea. 

May 12. At Cheltenham, Robert Wilson, esq., 
King’s-road, Bedford-row, London, and South- 
gate, Middlesex, solicitor, to Emma Jane, young- 
est dau. of the late Isaac Wilson, esq., of Kendal, 
Westmoreland, solicitor. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. Sir William H. Gibson 
Carmichael, of Skirling, bart., to Eleanora Anne, 
eldest dau. of David Anderson, esq., of St. Ger- 
main’s. 

At the Roman Catholic Chapel, St. Patrick’s, 
Soho, afterwards at All Souls’, Langham-place, 
Joseph William Nixon, esq., of Sutton, Surrey, 
to Julia, only dau. of G. Ramazzotti, esq. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Col. Hen. Dalrymple 
White, C.B., eldest son of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir John Chambers White, K.C.B., to Louisa 
Mary, second dau. of Martin Tucker Smith, 
esq., M.P. 

At Porchester, Hunts, Robert, youngest son of 
the late Robert Cordiner, esq., of Peterhead, 
Scotland, to Emily Wood, second surviving dau. 
of Charles E. Andrews, esq., Royal Navy. 

At Preston, Lancashire, Samuel Flood Page, 
esq., Lieut. 2nd Madras European Light In- 
fantry, to Margaret Agnes, youngest dau. of 
John Abraham, esq., of Preston. 

At the Congregational Chureh, Holloway, Mr. 
James Irving Carson, of Stockton-upon-Tees, 
son of the late Dr. Carson, of the High School, 
Edinburgh, to Anne, second dau. of the Rev. 
John Robinson, of the London City Mission. 

At Abingdon, F. Butler, esq , of Sutton Wick, 
Berks, to Eliza, eldest dau. of William Ballard, 
esq., Mayor of the borough. 

At Lower Tooting, Edward Richard, youngest 
son of William Burton Lightfoot, esq., of Cowley, 
Middlesex, to Emma, only dau. of John Tickner, 
esq., of Lower Tooting. 

ay 13. At Oldswinford, Worcestershire, 
James Barracliff Tiernay, esq., of the Laurels, 
Oldswinford, to Frances Louisa, youngest dau, 
of William Henry Freer, esq., of Stourbridge. 

At Bridlington Quay, David Watson Aston, 
ont; youngest son of the late Rev. D. W. Aston, 
of Buckingham, to Harriet, second dau. of John 
Cooke, esq., St. Alkmond’s-sq., Shrewsbury. 

May 14. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Robert 
Clark, M.A., missionary of the C.M.8. at Pe- 
shawer, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest dau. of Robert 
Browne, esq., Glocester-pl., Portman-sq. 

The Dowager Countess of Effingham, upwards 
of eighty years of age, was married at Preston, 
near Brighton, to Mr. Holmes, a Scripture-readc r 
in that town, aged about thirty. 

May 13. At St. Paul’s, Prince’s-pk., Liverpool, 
Pascoe Du Pré Grenfell, esq., eldest son of Pascoe 
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St. Sw Grenfell, esq., Swansea, to Sophia, 
second dau. of Vice-Admiral Grenfell, of the 
Brazilian Service. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Captain Henry D. 

Rogers, C.B., R.N., to Saruh Anne, eldest dau. 
of Commissary-General Sir George Maclean, 
K.C.B. 
May 14. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Robert 
Clark, M A., Missionary of the C.M.S. at Pe- 
shawer, to Elizabeth Mury, eldest dau. of Robert 
Browne, esq., Glocester-place, Portman-square. 

May 15, At St. James’s, Paddington, W. 
Walton, esq., of Grosvenor-place, Bath, to 
Margaret, widow of Lane Magniac, of the B.C.S. 

At Nice, Edward Harper, esq., of York, barris- 
ter-at-law, to Laura Anna, second dau. of Kerri- 
son Harvey, esq , of Thorpe, near Norwich. 

At St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, Frederick 
Charles, son of the late S. Canning, esq., of Og- 
borne St. George, Wilts, to Jane, second dau. of 
Richard Canning, esq., of Wanborough. 

At St. Paul’s, Southsea, William Henry Hills, 
pan paymaster R.N., third son of Capt. John 
Hills, R.N , to Frances Caroline, third dau. of the 
late Rev. James Fitzmaurice, M.A., of Hawarden, 
Flintshire, and St. Pancras, London. 

At South Hackney, Augustus Frederick, 
youngest son of Daniel Lay, esq., of Clifton- 
place, Hackney, to Catherine Lavinia Griffiths, 
only dau. of the late Wm. George Hole, esq., 
Watchett, Somerset. 

At Chesterfield, Matthew Corner, esq., M.D., 
of London, late of henge to Ruth Eliza, 
younger dau. of the late John Rooth Cursham, 
on West-hill, Mansfield, Notts. 

‘ay 17. At Clydach, South Wales, Louis 
Panchaud, esq., of Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
Hammersmith, London, to Louisa, only dau. of 
the late Wm. Henry Calvert, esq., of Brompton, 
Middlesex. 

May 18. At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., London, 
J. W. Alexander, esq., son of Sir R. Alexander, 
bart., to Lady Lepel C. Phipps, dau. of the late 
Earl of Mulgrave, and sister of the Marquis of 
Normanby. 

At Bath, Frederick Preedy, esq., Worcester, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Philip Morgan, esq., 
Llandibie, Carmarthenshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Beddington, Surrey, the Rev. 
James Aitken, M.A., of Beddington, to Ellen, 
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only dau. of William Pott, esq., Wallington. 
house, Beddington. 

At St. John’s, Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. 
James Tillard Bonner, Rector of Dembleby, Lin- 
colnshire, to Katharine Anne, younger dau. of 
the late Richard Godwin, esq., France, Blandford, 
Dorsetshire. 

At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. F. Carway 
Steward, B.A., of Somerleyton, to Ellen, only 
dau. of Edmund Reeve Palmer, esq., Great Yar- 
mouth. 

At St. George’s Chapel, London, Wm. Hall, 
esq., surgeon, Hackney, to Charlotte, widow of 
W. G. Rainage, esq., of Greenwich. 

At Christ Church, a Lawrence Mor- 
timer, third son of Adolph Marescaux, esq., St. 
Omer, France, to Grace Bell, eldest dau. of the 
-_ James Ruddell Todd, esq., of Portland- 
place. 

At Canterbury, Henry J. Holthouse, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Anne, only 
dau. of the late R. T. Butler, esq. 

At St. George’s, Tombland, Norwich, Charles 
Foster, esq., second son of Sir William Foster, 
bart., to Charlotte Wills, dau. of the late Captain 
T. G. Wills, R.N., and niece of the late Anthony 
Hudson, esq. 

At Yaxley, Roger de Quince Quincey, of Chal- 
cot-villas, Haverstock-hill, and Billiter-street, 
London, son of Richard Quincey, esq., of Pala- 
tine-house, Stoke Newington, to Elizabeth 
Fanny, dau. of John Bird, esq. of Yaxley, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

May 19. At Yeovil, Samuel Craddock, esq., of 
Shepton Mallet, to Jane, only dau. of Joseph 
Northcote Cooke, esq., of Yeovil. 

At St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, Richard Henry 
Greatheed Wilson, solicitor, Selby, only son of 
the late Major Richard Greatheed Wilson, Madras 
Army, to Sarah Martha, younger dau. of the 
late Rev. George Hewitt, of Emly, Yorkshire. 

At Fawley, Hants, the Rev. Henry Robinson 
Heywood, fifth son of Sir Benjamin Heywood, 
bart., of Claremont, near Manchester, to Ella 
Sophia, eldest daughter of the Rev. William 
Gibson, Rector of Fawley. 

At Hornsea, Yorkshire, John Pearson Kidston, 
esq., merchant, Glasgow, to Janet Maitland 
Bruce, eldest dau. of the late James Bruce 
Jardine, esq., of Hallside, Lanarkshire. 





OBITUARY. 


H.R.H. Tot DucHeEss or ORLEANS. 


May 18. At Richmond, aged 44, her 
Royal Highness Héléne, widow of the late 
Duke of Orleans. 

The deceased Duchess, Héléne Louise 
Elizabeth d’Orleans, was youngest daugh- 
ter of Frederick Louis, Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, by his 
second marriage with the Princess Caro- 
line, daughter of Charles, Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. Her Royal Highness was 
born on the 24th of January, 1814, and 
consequently was 44 years of age. The 
Princess was brought up in the Protestant 
faith, and it is said from the pious and 
unostentatious course of her early life, 
that she” reluctantly embraced the bril- 
liant prospect of her union with the 
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Prince Royal of France, the Duke of 
Orleans, at the period of the negotiation 
of the marriage the hope and pride of 
the French people. On leaving her re- 
tired home at Ludwigslust for her adopt- 
ed country, the Princess was reminded 
that it would be necessary to conceal her 
regret on leaving the land of her birth. 
The Princess replied, “I shall endeavour 
henceforth to love and admire everything 
in France.” The marriage of the Princess 
and the Duke of Orleans was celebrated 
the 13th of July, 1837, at the palace of 
Fontainebleau, in the splendid gallery of 
Henry II. After having had two sons, 
the Count de Paris (born 24th of August, 
1838) and the Duke de Chartres (born 
Nov. 9, 1840), the Duchess met with an 
overwhelming domestic calamity by the 
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sudden death of her husband. On the 13th 
of July, 1842, the Duke of Orleans was 
killed by a fall from his carriage. The 
Duchess bore her loss with heroic resig- 
nation, and gave vent to her harrowed 
feelings only in retirement. She then, 
and ever since, in most eventful times, 
devoted herself to the education of her 
infant sons, to whom she was the most 
affectionate and loving of mothers. Her 
Royal Highness rarely appeared in the 
gaieties of the Court of Louis Philippe. 
The Duchess of Orleans and her sons were 
staying with the King and Queen at Paris 
when the revolutionary outbreak took 
place in February, 1848. After much 
trouble and anxiety the Duchess and her 
sons, attended by the Marquis de Mornay, 
son-in-law of Marshal Soult, and a faithful 
adherent of Louis Philippe and his family, 
escaped to Belgium. Since the convulsion 
of 1848 the Duchess and her sons have 
chiefly passed their time at her residence 
in Germany, and in visiting the French 
royal family in this country. Her Royal 
Highness had been staying since the sum- 
mer of last year at Mr. Paynter’s villa at 
Richmond. The exemplary propriety of 
ler conduct during all the trials her Royal 
Highness experienced after her alliance 
with the house of Orleans gained the ad- 
miration of all observers. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, shortly after the sad news reached 
the Queen at Buckingham Palace, left 
town for Richmond on a visit of condo- 
lence to the sorrowing relatives of the 
Duchess. The Duchess of Cambridge, and 
the other members of the royal family, 
likewise paid visits to the exiled royal 
family soon after the intelligence was re- 
ceived. 





Lorp BRAYBROOKE. 


RICHARD GRIFFIN, the third Baron 
Braybrooke, lately deceased, was the son 
of Richard Aldworth, the second Lord. 
His mother was Catharine, youngest 
daughter of the Right Honourable George 
Grenville, Prime Minister of England, and 
father of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
of Lord Grenville, and of the well-remem- 
bered and much-venerated Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, who died so lately as in 1846, 
at the close of his ninety-first year. Lord 
Braybrooke was also descended, on the 
mother’s side, from Sir William Wyndham, 
through Elizabeth his daughter, the wife 
of Mr. George Grenville. 

_ He was born at Stanlake, near Twyford, 

in Berkshire, the old family seat of the 

Aldworths, on the 26th of September, 

1783. From Sunbury School he went to 
Gent. Mag. Vor. CCIV. 


Eton, and in 1801 he matriculated at 
Oxford as a member of Christ Church. 
In 1803 he served with the Berkshire 
Militia during the panic of the French 
invasion. In 1806 he was elected mem- 
ber for the borough of Thirsk, and in 
1807 seated on petition for Saltash. He 
was afterwards returned for Buckingham, 
which he represented till 1812. He was 
then returned for the county of Berks, 
after a fifteen-days’ poll. In 1818 and 
1820 his seat was again assailed by con- 
tests, but he continued to hold it until 
the 28th of February, 1825, when he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father. He then assumed the name of 
Griffin. He also at this time ceased to 
reside at Billingbear, the family seat of 
the Nevilles, near Wokingham, and lived 
wholly, with the exception of short visits 
to London for the season, at Audley-End, 
in Essex, which had been left to his fa- 
ther by his distant relative, Lord Howard, 
in 1798. As the owner of Audley-End, 
he became Visitor of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and patron of the Master- 
ship. He was elected Recorder of the 
neighbouring borough of Saffron-Walden ; 
and he discharged the duties of that office 
until the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act in 1835. He was also High-Steward 
of Wokingham in Berkshire. 

In 1819 he married Jane, eldest daughter 
of the second Marquis Cornwallis. Lord 
and Lady Braybrooke had eight children, 
of whom all reached adult age, and six sur- 
vive their parents. 

Though the temper and habits of the 
deceased nobleman were unostentatious, 
and though his career was private, and un- 
marked by vicissitude, yet it was a life 
eminently characteristic of the country to 
which he belonged. In no other country 
of the world do we now find the character 
of the great proprietor united with that 
of the hereditary legislator; and it is a 
scarcely less exclusive distinction of Eng- 
land, that her literary class extends far 
beyond the limits of professional author- 
ship, and that among the opulent gentry 
and nobility are numbered so many accom- 
plished scholars and cultivated men, who 
love and keep knowledge for its own sake 
alone, without reference to profit on the 
one hand, or to fame on the other 

To this class the late Lord Braybrooke 
belonged. He was the highly competent 
editor of the well-known and popular 
“Diary and Correspondence of Pepys,” 
which he published in 1825. He also com- 
mitted to the press the “ History of Aud- 
ley-End and Saffron-Walden” in 1835; 
and in 1842 he edited the “ Life and Cor- 
respondence of Jane, Lady Cornwallis.” 
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He bore the office of President in two 
well-known literary associations, the Cam- 
den and the Surtees; and of the former 
he was the head at the period of his last 
illness and death. 

In politics, Lord Braybrooke may be 
said to have retained much of the here- 
ditary bias belonging to his connection 
with the Grenvilles. Thirty years ago, 
when liberal. opinions were comparatively 
feeble and unpopular, he would have been 
reckoned among the moderate school of 
their professors. He was friendly to the 
bills which admitted Dissenters and Ro- 
man Catholics to the right of sitting in 
Parliament; and he gave a general sup- 
port to the Reform Bill, and to the mi- 
nistry of Earl Grey, under the auspices of 
which it was passed. After this period, he 
found the movement of affairs more rapid 
than in his view was consistent with safety 
and prudence. When, in the end of 1834, 
the first administration of Robert Peel 
wa3 formed, he gave his cordial support to 
that distinguished statesman; and after 
the rupture of 1846, down to the close of 
his valued life, he followed the banners of 
Lord Derby with constancy and firmness, 
but without asperity. 

He represented the character of the 
English gentleman in its most domestic 
form, and in its closest association with 
those local duties and local influences 
which give it social strength, and form 
the foundations of its high political im- 
portance. He was, as might be expected, 
an active county magistrate, and was 
chairman of the bench at Saffron-Wal- 
den. The marks of his care were every- 
where impressed upon his stately residence 
at Audley-End, and the whole appearance 
and condition of the place itself, the estate 
and the villages upon it, seemed to reflect 
the well-known and familiar image of 
their owner. By his local attachments he 
might have seemed almost to grow out of 
the soil; while by his mental faculties 
and accomplishments he fully shared in 
the movement and in all the interests of 
a larger sphere. The proportion of our 
highest class which unites home-keeping 
and home-loving tastes with the capacity 
for an extended culture is not always 
large, and in our own day we fear it tends 
rather to diminish than to grow. On 
the day when Lord Braybrovke died, one 
of the best patterns of that happy com- 
bination disappeared from among us. 

The last four years of his life witnessed 
the departure of no less than fourteen 
of his nearest relatives. Among these 
were included Jane, Lady Braybrooke, his 
younger brother, the Dean of Windsor, 
his elder sister, Lady Glynne, and the 


costly tribute of the lives of two sons, 
whom, as well as three nephews, he lost 
in our recent wars. The snapping of so 
many ties, as well as the fixed habits of 
his life and tone of his character, had 
formed a long and steady preparation for 
his own final change. The summons came 
rapidly, but without disturbance or sur- 
prise. He died on the 13th of March, in 
the tranquillity of Christian hope, «fter 
an illness of a few days only, and at the 
age of seventy-four. 

He is succeeded in the honours and 
estates of the family by Richard Corn- 
wallis, his eldest son. 





Tue Ricut Hon. Sir Jonny Dopson. 

April 27. At his residence in Seamore- 
place, May-fair, aged 77, the Right Hon. 
Sir John Dodson, LL.D., late Dean of the 
Arches Court, and Judge of the recently- 
abolished Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury. 

He was the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Dr. John Dodson, some time Rector of 
Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, where he was 
born in the year 1780. He received 
his early education at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and at Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of B.A. in 1801, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1804, and D.C.L. 
in 1808. He was a member of the Middle 
Temple, of which he eventually became a 
bencher. From 1819 to 1823 he repre- 
sented Rye in Parliament asa Tory. In 
1829 he was appointed by the late Duke 
of Wellington Advocate to the Admiralty 
Court, and was knighted in 1834, on being 
promoted to the post of Judge Advocate 
General. His patent was renewed upon 
her Majesty’s accession to the throne. In 
November, 1841, he was sworn a Privy 
Councillor, on being appointed Master of 
the Faculties, and in 1852 Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and 
Dean of the Arches Court, over which he 
presided with great dignity and ability 
until its abolition in the month of De- 
cember last. On that occasion he took 
leave of the gentlemen of the long robe 
who practise in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
with strong expressions of mutual respect 
and esteem. By his wife, Frances Pris- 
cilla, daughter of the late G. Pearson, 
Esq., M.D., he leaves issue an only son, 
John George Dodsofi, Esq., now M.P. for 
East Sussex. 





THE Dean oF York. 
April 30. At the Rectory, Kelston, 


near Bristol, aged 84, the Very Rev. Sir 
William Cockburn, Bart., Dean of York. 
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This venerable clergyman was third son 
of Sir James Cockburn, eighth baronet, by 
his second wife, Augusta Anne, daughter 
of the Very Rev. Francis Ayscough, D.D., 
Dean of Bristol, and preceptor to George 
III., and brother of the late Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn, Bart., G.C.B., and of 
General Sir James Cockburn, Bart., G.C.B. 
He was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and obtained a fellowship of 
that college. He graduated as B.A. in 
1795, when he was twelfth wrangler; 
M.A. in 1798, and was made a D.D. in 
1823. The rev. deceased was Christian 
Advocate to the University of Cambridge 
in 1803, and was in 1822 appointed Dean 
of York, and in 1832 Rector of Kelston. 
He married first, in 1805, Miss Peel, se- 
cond daughter of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
and sister of the late eminent statesman ; 
and, secondly, in 1830 (his first wife having 
died in 1826), Miss Pearce, daughter of 
Col. Pearce, of Harley-hall, Cambridge- 
shire. The late Dean succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death ‘of his brother, 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn, in 1853. 
Failing male issue, the baronetcy devolves 
upon his nephew, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. The late Dean had a family by his 
first wife, but his children are all dead. 
Lady Cockburn, who has had no family, 
survives him. 





Joun Butt, D.D. 


Feb. 21, 1858, at his lodgings in Christ 
Church, Oxford, aged 68, John Bull, D.D., 
Canon of that house, and late Canon of 
Exeter, and Vicar of Staverton, North- 
amptonshire. 

He was the eldest son of John Bull, Esq., 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
who for many years practised medicine in 
Oxford with great reputation and success. 

Dr. Bull’s education began at Dean 
Goodman’s Grammar-school at Ruthin, 
North Wales, where his mother’s family, 
of the name of Hughes, resided. At the 
age of 12 he was, by the advice of Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, the celebrated Dean of 
Christ Church, removed to Westminster, 
of which Dr. Carey had just been ap- 
pointed head master. He at once dis- 
played that combination of superior talent 
and diligence which marked his future 
career; and was placed, in the following 
year, upon the foundation of St. Peter’s 
College, to which boys are admitted solely 
by fair and open competition, according 
to the ancient usage of the school. The 
character he acquired during the usual 
period (four years) of his continuance on 
the foundation, induced Dr. Jackson to 
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elect him in 1808 to a Studentship at 
Christ Church. Here he soon won favour 
and distinction, his society being accept- 
able to men of all ranks in his college. 
Among other early acquaintances that he 
made was that of the late King of Hol- 
land, then Prince of Orange, who was re- 
siding at the time in Oxford for the bene- 
fit of the studies of the place, and who 
ever retained a strong regard for his old 
companion. Having gained the highest 
classical and mathematical honours in the 
University, he was speedily called to take 
part in the tuition of his college, and 
filled the office of Rhetoric reader,—his 
lectures in that department being highly 
prized, as many will remember. Among 
his pupils at this time were the present 
Marquis of Westminster, (who, with the 
rest of his family, always evinced a pecu- 
liar and constant regard for him,) the 
Earl of Wilton and Lord Ebury, the Earls 
of Harrowby and Carlisle, and others who 
highly distinguished themselves in the 
Schools. He became in regular course 
Censor and Librarian, exerting himself 
zealously in the former office to main- 
tain the discipline and character of the 
college. As Public Examiner in the 
years 1817 and 1818, and as Proctor in 
1820, he increased the reputation for 
literary attainments and sound judgment 
which he had acquired in his college. 
During this part of his academical career 
he received a special mark of the estima- 
tion in which he was held, in his appoint- 
ment by Lord Grenville, then Chancellor 
of the University, to the post of his pri- 
vate secretary. 

Upon taking holy orders, he served 
first the curacy of Binsey, near Oxford. 
He was collated, subsequently, to a pre- 
bend in the Cathedral Church of York, 
through the kindness of Archbishop Ver- 
non Harcourt, several of whose sons, espe- 
cially the Rev. Leveson V. Harcourt and 
the Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of York and Rector of Bolton 
Percy, were his contemporaries at West- 
minster, and most intimate and attached 
friends through life. Upon the elevation 
of his old friend and master, Dr. Carey, to 
the see of Exeter, in 1820, Dr. Bull was 
appointed his examining chaplain. He 
was preferred by Dr. Carey first to the 
rectory of Sowton, near Exeter, in 1821, 
and afterwards to that of Lezant, near 
Launceston, which benefice he held only 
two years, being presented at the end of 
that time by his college to the vicarage 
of Staverton in Northamptonshire. In 
1824 he was elected Canon of Exeter, in 
the place of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Johnes; and became successively Arch- 
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deacon of Cornwall and Barnstaple. This 
latter dignity he resigned upon being 
appointed by the Crown to a canonry of 
Christ Church, amidst the general appro- 
bation of the society. Tq the interests of 
this noble foundation, to which he had 
never ceased to belong, Dr. Bull mainly 
devoted the remainder of his years, with 
a fidelity and degree of attachment seldom 
equalled. He was appointed Treasurer, and 
in that arduous office, which he held till 
within a few months of his death, rendered 
the most important and lasting services to 
the college. 

Dr. Bull united to high classical attain- 
ments, and ability as a preacher and sound 
theologian, a remarkable aptitude for the 
management of affairs. Quickness of ap- 
prehension, sound and clear judgment, and 
promptitude of decision, made him at all 
times a valuable counsellor; and he had 
the faculty of stating his views as lucidly 
as he had conceived them. The confi- 
dence reposed in his sagacity was, more- 
over, heightened by his honesty and inde- 
pendence of character. He was a man of 
singular integrity ; impatient of all mean- 
ness and trickery; and fearless of public 
or private censure, when occupied in the 
discharge of what he held to be right. 

The various interests of the capitular 
bodies of which Dr. Bull was a member, 
mixed up necessarily with those of the 
cities to which they belong, supplied a 
proper field for the energeiic employment 
of these valuable qualities of mind and 
heart. The charitable institutions of both 
Exeter and Oxford, whether for Education 
or for other purposes, which he found in 
existence, or helped to form, claimed a 
large share of his attention, and derived 
no small advantage from his intelligence, 
his forethought, and the power he pos- 
sesssed of bringing men of various opinions 
to unity of action. As a Delegate of the 
Press and of Accounts, he no less, by his 
prudence and habits of business, consulted 
the interest and furthered the designs of 
the University at large. 

Dr. Bull was a firm maintainer of the 
rights of the University and of the Church. 
Accordingly, he took a leading part in re- 
sisting the violent changes which were 
proposed by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, when first issued, in the constitu- 
tion of cathedral bodies; and he had the 
satisfaction of being instrumental, at that 
time, in saving from threatened subver- 
sion two stalls at Christ Church, and also 
one at Exeter. 

In the same spirit, though not with the 
same event, he steadily and strenuously 
opposed many of the organic changes lately 
effected in the University of Oxford, and 


in his own college; combating always the 
principle of lax interpretation and disre- 
gard of the wills and declared intentions 
of Founders and Benefactors. 

In the intercourse of life, his courteous 
and polished manners, the warmth and 
sincerity of his feelings, his pleasantness 
and powers of conversation, made him 
welcome in every circle in which he 
mixed. No man loved his friends more 
truly, or was more truly loved by them 
in return. Perhaps the most striking 
feature in bis character, familiar to all 
who knew him intimately, was the ten- 
derness and devotedness of his filial piety, 
and the strength of his fraternal affection. 

In addition to his contributions to the 
Church societies, and the various charities 
which had claims upon his substance, Dr. 
Bull was a considerable benefactor to the 
places with which his preferment at dif- 
ferent periods connected him. Of these 
acts of liberality, the erection, at his own 
cost, of an excellent rectory-house at 
Lezant, which he never occupied; the 
endowment of the vicarage of St. Mary 
Magdalen in Oxford with the sum of 
£2,000; the improvement of the lodg- 
ings at Christ Church; the completion of 
the tower of All-Hallows-on-the-Walls in 
Exeter; and the building of a handsome 
school-room at Staverton, may be men- 
tioned as instances. 

A bad fully which he met with in the 
winter of 1856, upon leaving his house to 
attend the cathedral service, caused a 
shock to his system from which he never 
wholly recovered, though able for a time 
to pursue his customary employments. He 
bore the sufferings and trial of the closing 
months of his life with fortitude and re- 
signation, such as those who knew his 
genuine and unobtrusive piety were not 
unprepared to witness; and he died calmly, 
and with a firm, though humble, trust in 
the merits and mercy of his Redeemer. 

Dr. Bull published nothing, except one 
or two sermons, and a letter to the Bishop 
of Exeter in defence of certain proceed- 
ings of the Chapter which the Bishop had 
disapproved. 

Dr. Bull was never married. His sister, 
Mrs. W. White, a widow, resides in Oxford ; 
and his brother, the Rev. Henry Bull, also 
formerly Student of Christ Church, holds 
the living of Lathbury in Buckingham- 
shire. 





PROFESSOR GREGORY. 

April 24, At Prince’s-st., Edinburgh, 
Dr. William Gregory, Professor of Chy- 
mistry in the University of Edinburgh. 

He was one of a race of distinguished 
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Scottish professors, his father having been 
the celebrated James Gregory, Professor 
of Medicine in the same university, and 
several of his ancestors having held a high 
place in the academic literature and sci- 
ence of Scotland. William Gregory was 
a very able and accomplished chymist. He 
was a favourite pupil of Liebig, and was 
the translator of some of his master’s 
works from German into English, besides 
being the author of several treatises of 
great merit. He successively filled the 
chairs of chymistry in the Andersonian 
Institution, Glasgow; King’s College, 
Aberdeen; and Edinburgh University, 
having been appointed to the latter in 
1843. He was very little past the prime 
of life, but had been long in a state of ill 
health, and during part of last session was 
unable to fulfil his duties personally. He 
leaves a widow and a son named after his 
great master. 





Tue Rev. Epwarp Exper, D.D. 

April 6. The Rev. William Elder, D.D., 
Head Master of the Charterhouse School. 

A short memoir of this much-respected 
clergyman appeared in our Magazine for 
May, but the following additional par- 
ticulars have since reached us. Dr. Elder 
received his school education at the Char- 
terhouse, to which he went when he was 
14 years old. He remained there four 
years, during nearly two of which he was 
captain of the school. At 18 he entered 
at Oxford, and carried off the high dis- 
tinction of an open scholarship at Balliol. 
He passed his examination for the degree 
of B.A. in 1834, and his name stood in 
the First Class in Literis Humanioribus. 
In 1836 he gained the prize for the El- 
lerton Theological Essay, the subject be- 
ing “The Evidence of our Saviour’s Re- 
surrection.” The iuterval between 1834 
and his appointment to the mastership of 
Durham School he employed chiefly, we 
believe, in private tuition at Oxford, and 
in that occupation, which is an established 
and important part of the Oxford system, 
he won high reputation and success. In 
1839 he was appointed to Durham School, 
which was then at a low ebb. During 
the fourteen years of his mastership it 
steadily increased in numbers. When he 
left it for another sphere it contained 
about 120 boys, and had the character of 
being the best classical school north of 
Rugby, and in the tone and quality of the 
education given, inferior perhaps to none 
in the kingdom. The success of its alumni 
at the universities has sufficiently justified 
the opinion then entertained of it. The 
removal of Dr. Elder to the Charter- 
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house in 1853 was regarded as a serious 
loss by all who were interested in the 
welfare of Durham School, and was the 
occasion of sincere and deep regret to the 
many pupils and friends whom he had 
attached to himself during his residence in 
this city. The change was not one of un- 
nixed satisfaction to Dr. Elder himself. He 
was heard more than once to remark, that 
the only inducement that could have pre- 
vailed upon him to quit a place and a post 
which many ties and circumstances com- 
bined to endear to him, was the fulfilment 
of a long-cherished wish to preside over 
the school of his own boyhood. His career 
at the Charterhouse was, we believe, a 
very active. one, though unhappily too 
brief to allow him to see the fruits of his 
labours. Some, however, of the boys whom 
he trained there have recently gained open 
scholarships at Oxford. We have good 
reason to know that he was much valued 
and loved by his Charterhouse pupils, and 
that they deeply lament his loss. Many 
of them, we doubt not, will hereafter have 
occasion to know more fully the extent of 
their obligation to him, when they reap 
the harvest which he who sowed it was 
not permitted to behold. 

That Dr. Elder was a sound and ripe 
scholar is sufficiently attested by the fact 
of his having contributed largely, in con- 
junction with some of the most distin- 
guished classical celebrities, to Dr. Smith’s 
very learned, useful, and ably executed 
Biographical Dictionary. His translation 
of Latin and Greek writers, whether his- 
torians, philosophers, or poets, was forci- 
ble without being exaggerated, faithful 
without being servile—a close reproduc- 
tion of the original, yet couched in genuine 
and idiomatic English. He possessed a 
remarkable facility in expressing his own 
thoughts and rendering the thoughts of 
others in either of those languages. In 
theology, in history, in ethical and logical 
science, his attainments were such as are 
not frequently met with. As a master, he 
was distinguished by conscientious and un- 
remitting attention to his school oocupa- 
tions, and by love of his labour. The in- 
dustry of boys never flagged from the dis- 
covery of indolence or indifference on the 
part of the master. Every exercise was 
returned before it had faded from the 
writer’s memory, and before his interest 
in it was dead; every error and defect 
was pointed out and corrected, and fre- 
quently the whole was re-written. An- 
other point deserving all praise was the 
diligent pains which Dr. Elder bestowed 
on the previous preparation of lessons. He 
had not to grope about for a view or an 
interpretation when he should have been 
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communicating to his boys conclusions 
already settled in his own mind. He 
spoke with no faltering hesitation, but 
with the decision of one who entertained 
convictions upon the matter in hand. 
Though he neglected no source of infor- 
mation, the views he inculcated were not 
culled promiscuously from notes and com- 
mentaries, but rather came fresh from the 
crucible of his own strong intellect. He 
held them with the utmost perspicuity and 
expressed them with the utmost vigour. 





CoLoneL CaMPBELt, C.B. 

Nov. 12, 1857. At Lucknow, aged 37, 
Colonel Campbell, C.B., of the 90th Light 
Infantry. 

This officer entered the service as an 
Ensign in the 73rd Regiment, in the year 
1837. He served throughout the Kaffir 
war, under Sir Harry Smith, and was fre- 
quently mentioned by him in general or- 
ders. While in command of detachments 
of the 48rd and 73rd Regiments, he forced 
a difficult pass leading from Fuller’s Rock 
to the heights above, against overwhelm- 
ing numbers, with signal overthrow of the 
enemy. For this act of gallantry he ob- 
tained a brevet Majority. At the end of 
the Kaffir war, Colonel Campbell exchanged 
from the 73rd to the 90th, and accom- 
panied that regiment to the Crimea. He 
was present in all the operations before 
Sebastopol. He led the storming parties 
which captured the Russian quarries, and 
he successfully held them against the at- 
tempt of the Russians te retake them. In 
both these exploits of taking and defend- 
ing the quarries he was wounded. He 
was present at the assault of the Redan 
on the 18th of June, as he was, indeed, at 
most other encounters with the enemy. 

For these services in the Crimea he 
was several times mentioned in despatches, 
he was nominated Companion of the Bath, 
he was promoted to the rank of Colonel 
for “distinguished services in the field,” 
and was made a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. At the end of the Crimean war 
he returned home with his regiment. 

As soon, however, as the 90th had time 
to recruit its diminished ranks, it was or- 
dered to China, and the young hero of 
Kaffirland and of the Crimea again em- 
barked for foreign service. 

On reaching Singapore, he was met with 
news of the Sepoy mutiny, and with orders 
to proceed with his regiment to Bengal, 
instead of China. He landed at Calcutta, 
and from thence proceeded up the Ganges 
to Berhampore. The sight of the two 
steamers “ Mirzapore” and “Calcutta,” 
with the 90th Regiment on board of them, 


was hailed with much rejoicing by the re- 
sidents of Berhampore, as the 63rd Native 
Infantry and the 11th Irregular Cavalry 
were on the point of mutiny. Colonel 
Campbell began landing his men at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and at half-past 
four he marched them up to the lines of 
the 63rd, which were arranged in square. 
He divided his men into three columns, so 
as to intercept any attempt at retreat. 
The Government order to pile arms was 
then read, and reluctantly obeyed. The 
90th Light Infantry, under Colonel Camp- 
bell, next marched up to the 11th Irre- 
gular Cavalry, whom they contrived to 
surround; but on being called upon to 
deliver up their arms, there was an evi- 
dent stir among them, with an attempt at 
resistance. Finding themselves, however, 
surrounded by a splendid body of men, 
they consented to obey the order with a 
very bad grace, many of them flinging 
their arms up into the air, and evincing 
the utmost dissatisfaction. Colonel Camp- 
bell, however, not content with the pos- 
session of their arms alone, deprived them 
of their horses likewise. By these prompt 
and decisive measures he checked the spi- 
rit of mutiny, and preserved tle lives of 
Europeans in Berhampore. The political 
resident there reported his cool and able 
conduct to the Government, and though 
no reward may have been bestowed on 
him, too much praise can hardly be given 
to an officer who, with few opportunities 
of being acquiinted with the native cha- 
racter in India, had rendered such im- 
portant service. Colonel Campbell then 
proceeded with the 90th Light Infantry 
to Allahabad and Cawnpore. Soon after- 
wards he joined the force of General Ou- 
tram, and on September 25 forced his 
way into Lucknow. On that day he cap- 
tured a battery which was brought to play 
on Outram’s advancing columns. 

He also charged a considerable number 
of the enemy who had strongly posted 
themselves with four guns in a narrow 
lane with gardens on either side. His 
horse was shot under him, and as the 
balls fell thick around him, he would have 
been dangerously or seriously wounded by 
one of them, had the force of it not been 
stopped by a little book named “ Pietas and 
Altar,” the property of his wife, which he 
usually carried about his person. The fol- 
lowing day, however, while superintending 
the passage of a 24-pounder through a 
narrow gateway, he received a wound, 
from the effect of which he died, after 
lingering till the 11th of November. 

During this interval, much care and 
attention were shewn him by Brigadier 
Inglis and other officers of the garrison, 
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to whose deliverance and safety he had 
contributed. 

Soon after the gloomy news had reached 
Caleutta, viz. on Dec. 22, 1857, Lord Can- 
ning stated in general orders that he 
lamented “the untimely death of Colonel 
Campbell, of her Majesty’s 90th Light 
Infanty, than whom the Queen’s service 
possessed no more gallant or promising 
officer.” He was only in his 38th year, 
although a full Colonel in the army; and 
doubtless he would have obtained still 
higher rank, and achieved even greater 
success, had he not met with a premature 
but glorious death in the streets of Luck- 
now. 





Etiiot PAKENHAM Brown tow, B.E. 


March18. This gallant and enterprising 
young officer came of an old and honour- 
able family. He was the son of Heury 
Brownlow, Esq., and Amelia, daughter of 
George Chester, Esq. Like his father, 
and many other of his nearest relations, 
he entered the Hon. E.I.C. His brother 
Henry was wounded before Delhi. After 
a brilliant career of the highest promise 
at the Military College, he received his 
commission in the Bengal Engineers in 
1853. Possessed of an ardent and ener- 
getic temper, with great powers of body, 
of hardy constitution, cheerful and amia- 
ble, he was a man qualified to earn the 
highest honours on the field of battle, and 
attach the most lasting friendships to 
himself. He was appointed a first lieu- 
tenant on Nov. 21, 1856, but his career 
was not destined to be of any length, or 
conduct him to earthly distinction. He 
became assistant to the Grand Trigono- 
metrical Survey on Feb. 4, 1856. The 
mutiny broke out, and he was recalled 
to the camp. On March 16 last he 
signally exhibited his qualities as a sol- 
dier, while the British troops were oc- 
cupying the Chuttur Munsil and the Resi- 
dency. On the 17th he was again, having 
snatched only a few hours’ sleep after his 
exhausting labours, with Sir James Ou- 
tram, lending his assistance to clear the 
city up to Mousabagh. ‘The streets were 
choked up with carts full of powder, and 
through them pushed on Mr. Brownlow 
and Captain Clarke. We must tell the sad 
sequel in the nervous words of Mr. W. H. 
Russell :— 

“ March 17,1858. By Sir Jas. Outram’s 
orders, several thousand pounds of powder, 
a few packed in tin cases, the rest in 
skins, were carried to a deep well in carts, 
for the purpose of being thrown to the 
bottom. As the first case was thrown 
down, a rush of fire opened from the well ; 
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the cases in the first cart blew up, and the 
explosion, leaping from cart to cart, burnt 
all the officers and men engaged in the 
operation. Capt. Eliot Brownlow, B.E., 
and Capt. Clarke, B.E., 14 or 16 European 
Sappers, and 30 Sikls, were carried to the 
hospital tents, dreadfully burnt, and seve- 
ral Sikhs were killed on the spot.” 

“ March 18, Eliot Brownlow and Clarke 
were no more. Of Capt. Brownlow, of the 
B.E., there is but one opinion in the 
army,—that he was in the very first rank 
of devoted, brave, and zealous officers, and 
that his has been a serious loss to the ser- 
vice and his country.—Z'imes, May 6. 

In dreadful agony he was calm and col- 
lected; he said that he knew he must die; 
he was quite prepared, and did not fear. 
A noble-hearted brother-officer soothed his 
parched lips with water as he was borne 
to the rear; and another comrade, se- 
verely wounded, had himself carried down 
to bid him his last farewell. Not a mur- 
mur fell from him: he refused to take 
any opiates, in order not to die insensible. 
At length the entreaties of his friends 
prevailed with him, and taking some lau- 
danum to dull the anguish of his pain, he 
gradually fell asleep: at midnight the 
heroic spirit was at rest. Next morning 
loving hands laid him down in a small 
cypress garden in the courts of the Kaiser 
Bagh. He died as a noble soldier should 
do—tighting for his Queen, a bright ex- 
ample in his profession, and a man who 
fought faithfully under the banners of the 
great Captain of our salvation, continuing 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant till 
the Master called, and he obeyed. 





WILLIAM CHARLES OUSELEY, Esq. 

Feb. 10. At Assumption, Paraguay, 
William Charles, eldest and only surviving 
son of Sir William Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., 
and grandson of Sir W. Ouseley, the well- 
known Persian scholar. 

Mr. Ouseley published at New York in 
1851 a translation of Lamartine’s tract, 
“England in 1850.” He first visited 
Paraguay in 1853, having been appointed 
attaché to the Special Mission under the 
late Sir Charles Hotham, to whom Mr. 
Ouseley’s thorough acquaintance with the 
Spanish language was well known. 

In 1855 he returned to Paraguay, and 
was engaged until his death in the com- 
pilation of a Guarrani dictionary and 
grammar. During his previous short re- 
sidence in the country, Mr. Ouseley’s at- 
tention had been directed to Guarrani, 
which, though still the only language 
known to the Indian natives, has been of 
late years entirely neglected by Europeans. 
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A dictionary and grammar published by 
the Jesuits were the only works Mr. 
Ouseley found to guide him in his labours, 
and these, from the changes constantly oc- 
curring in the language, had lost much of 
their original value. On his return, how- 
ever, he at once commenced his task, and 
before his death had, by the slow pro- 
cess of oral communication, collected a very 
copious Guarrani vocabulary. 

Mr. Ouseley was about to leave Para- 
guay for the purpose of joining his father 
at Washington, when his death, at the 
early age of 27, was occasioned by his 
accidentally taking an over-dose of opium. 





RoBERT STEPHEN RINTOUL. 

April 22. Aged 70, Robert Stephen 
Rintoul, Esq., projector, editor, and pro- 
prietor of the “ Spectator” newspaper. 

Born in 1787, Mr. Rintoul attained the 
age at which the mind first begins to take 
an interest in public affairs at a time 
when Scotland was literally paralyzed by 
a reign of terror. The harshness and in- 
dete: minateness of the penal law of Scot- 
land with reference to political offences, 
the truculence of the judges, and the sub- 
servience of jurors, had crushed the Re- 
formers in 1794. ‘The spirit awakened in 
the Scotch people by threats of invasion 
had rendered popular the party which had 
confirmed itself in power by a scandalous 
abuse of antiquated and defective laws. 
To be regarded as a democrat, to be even 
an avowed partisan of Charles James Fox, 
was enough to blight any man’s prospects 
in life, and in some districts even to ex- 
clude him from society. But elements 
were at work which were destined to dis- 
sipate this darkness. 

Mr. Rintoul was destined to be not a 
mere recipient of social influences ; he was 
to play an active part in developing them 
to important issues. Our information re- 
specting his early fortunes is meagre. He 
does not appear to have enjoyed a Univer- 
sity education, but to have been well 
grounded at the grammar-school. The 
exact nature of his original connexion with 
the “Dundee Advertiser” is uncertain, 
but there is no doubt that before 1813, 
before he had completed his twenty-sixth 
year, he had become editor of that journal. 
‘The manner in which he set himself to the 
discharge of his editorial duties was cha- 
racteristic ;—the account we had from his 
own mouth. His first aim was to make 
his paper as complete a record of contem- 
porary history as possible. In order that 
nothing of importance should be omitted, 
he sought to economize space; in order 
that none of the contents should be over- 
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looked by the readers, he sought to perfect 
their distribution and arrangement. Even 
at that early period of his career, he at- 
tempted to elevate the compilation of a 
newspaper into an art. The selection, con- 
densation, and classification of news and 
discussions in each successive issue was 
carefully studied, with a view to make the 
paper complete and attractive as a whole. 
To attain this end he, at least on one oc- 
casion, actually re-wrote the whole con- 
tents of a number of his journal. Such 
conscientious efforts to excel were rewarded 
by the rapid extension of the circulation 
of the “ Advertiser,” and its growth in 
popularity. 

The local influence obtained by the 
“ Dundee Advertiser” attracted the atten- 
tion of the Whig leaders in the district to 
the paper and its editor. A friendly inter- 
course had always been maintained be- 
tween Mr. Ramsay Maule and the Ke- 
formers of the Forfarshire burghs. Rin- 
toul’s intelligence, and a certain racy ori- 
ginality in his conversation, rendered him 
an especial favourite at Panmure-house. 
There, in the year 1818, he first met with 
Joseph Hume. It was at a great dinner 
given for the purpose of introducing the 
future financial reformer to the notabilities 
of Dundee and the sister burghs. One re- 
mark which fell from Mr. Hume in the 
course of the evening left a deep impres- 
sion upon Rintoul, for we have frequently 
heard him advert to it. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett was then at the zenith of his popu- 
larity, and some of the guests were loud 
in their praisesof him. Hume listened at 
first with indifference, then with slight 
symptoms of impatience, and finally broke 
out with, “ He talks well, but what has he 
done ?” The rest of the company, it would 
appear, were rather startled by such an 
heretical doubt of the political value of 
their then idol; but Rintoul sympathized 
from the first with the declaration in fa- 
vour of real work. The “do-something” 
creed, however, soon became the political 
creed of the district. Subsequent to 1818, 
events which were calculated to accele- 
rate the diffusion of sentiments and opi- 
nions hostile to the then existing system 
of government, followed each other in 
rapid succession. The death of George the 
Third, the Manchester disturbances, the 
trial of the Queen—everything conspired 
to augment the numbers and increase the 
confidence of the Opposition. A series of 
annual dinners at Edinburgh, at which 
Macintosh and other distinguished mem- 
bers of the Whig party attended, were re- 
sorted to from all parts of Scotland. The 
Dundee Reformers were not absent, though 
they sympathized more with the advanced 
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opivions of the Westminster liberals than 
with the eclectic and cautious politics of 
the “ Edinburgh Review.” Douglas Kin- 
naird, the friend of Byron and Hobhouse, 
was connected with Forfarshire ; and 
Joseph Hume already avowed the prin- 
ciples to disseminate which the “ West- 
minster Review” was subsequently found- 
ed. A comparative lull in political excite- 
ment prevailed for some years after the 
death of Lord Castlereagh, but it was 
only the prelude to fiercer contests. The 
Cabinet had even before that event become 
conscious that concessions must be made 
to the advancing spirit of the age. A 
weekly newspaper, the “Guardian,” was 
actually established by Government money 
in London, about 1820, for the purpose of 
writing up the principles of the Holland- 
house Whigs and the persons of the Li- 
verpool Ministry. ‘Ihe object was to pre- 
pare the Tory party for acquiescence in 
liberalmeasures. This extraordinary stroke 
of finesse was desisted from soon after the 
Queen’s arrival in England; the Govern- 
ment subvention was withdrawn from the 
paper; but it had already effected enough 
to render possible the subsequent coalition 
of the Canningite Tories and the Holland- 
house Whigs. During the administration 
of Mr. Canning, and the brief and feeble 
Cabinets which succeeded him, the “ edu- 
cated Radicals”—as it had now become the 
fashion to call the disciples of Bentham 
andJames Mill—had not been idle. ‘Though 
not numerous, they were an active party ; 
their leaders were men of clear views and 
great energy; their head-quarters were 
in the back shop of Francis-place at Char- 
ing-cross, but the bookselling agency of 
the “ Westminster Review” was a most 
efficient missionary organization through- 
out the kingdom. But before these di- 
versified influences had been fully brought 
into play, Rintoul had been removed from 
a provincial to a metropolitan sphere of 
action. 

About the year 1825 he terminated his 
connexion with “Dundee Advertiser.” 
The reasors for his taking this step have 
no interest for the public. He first at- 
tempted to establish a newspaper at Leith ; 
but that experiment was soon given up. 
He then accepted the editorship of the 
London “ Atlas,” which had recently been 
started. This engagement was brought 
about by the mediation of Douglas Kin- 
naird, who had had ample opportunities of 
observing the ability of Rintoul as an 
editor, and his skill and energy as a par- 
tisan. The recommendations of Kinnaird 
and Hume were excellent passports to the 
circles of independent liberal politicians 
in London; but Rintoul’s first care was 
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to collect around him an efficient literary 
staff. The co-operation of Hazlitt, Fon- 
blanque, Southern, and also of able critics 
in the departments of music and the fine 
arts, was secured; and everything pro- 
mised a long and prosperous career for the 
“Atlas.” But difficulties arose between 
the editor and the proprietors. The en- 
gagiment was rescinded. A fund was 
raised for the establishment of a weekly 
newspaper by subscription of a few friends 
and connections of Rintoul. His literary 
coadjutors, for the most part, stood true 
to him. He was invested with absolute 
power as editor; and on the 5th of July, 
1828, the first number of the “ Spectator” 
was published. His history from that 
day to the day of his death was the his- 
tory of this journal. 

We have spoken only of Rintoul the 
journalist. There was nothing romantic 
in the incidents of his steady, regulated 
career. Thus much, however, we may be 
allowed to say,—never was a kinder heart 
concealed under a somewhat brusque and 
peremptory exterior. His charity was 
large, but he literally obeyed the injunec- 
tion not to allow his left hand to know 
what his right was doing. His capacity 
for labour was unsurpassed ; but when he 
allowed himself a rare holiday, an hour of 
leisure, he had a singular faculty of en- 
tirely throwing off for the time every trace 
of the cares of business. That his conver- 
sation was interesting and instructive will 
be believed from the fact that it was 
courted by men like Whately, Grote, 
Molesworth, and Buller. That he was a 
just, kind, and considerate master will be 
believed from the fact that none wept 
more bitterly over his closing tomb than 
the principal members of his publishing 
establishment, who have been with him 
throughout the whole thirty years of the 
“ Spectator’s” existence. Mr. Rintoul mar- 
ried some years before he quitted Scot- 
land, and he leaves a wife, a son and 
daughter. We will not intrude on the 
sacred grief of.a household into which 
Death has entered for the first time after 
thirty years’ enjoyment of perfect confi- 
fidence and affection.— Abridged from the 
Spectator. 





Tuomas WILSON, 

The author of “ The Pitman’s Pay.” 

“At Gateshead Low Fell, on Sunday, 
November 14, 1773, Margaret, wife of 
George Wilson, of a son.” 

“At Gateshead Low Fell, on Sunday, 
May 9, 1858, Thomas Wilson, Esq., Fell- 
house, aged 84.” 

These two events, of birth and death, 
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rounded the long life of one of the most 
remarkable of our townsmen, either in the 
present or any other age. Born of humble 
parents on the Fell, the first offspring of 
their union, he was sent at an early age 
into the mine, to assist in enlarging their 
narrow means; and we have heard him 
relate, with painful recollection, how he 
had too much work in the week, and too 
much chapel on the Sabbath, his pious 
parents rousing him before breakfast for 
the Wesleyan meeting-house. Of school- 
education, which he valued highly in after- 
life, he had necessarily little; and hence 
his peculiar anxiety, constantly and prac- 
tically manifested, to confer on others an 
advantage which he had so slightly enjoyed 
himself. 

At nineteen years of age, as he related 
to his neighbours on the Fell, he was a 
hewer in the mine. At sixteen he had 
sought more congenial occupation, in 
which he might profit by the culture 
which he had won by the nightly sacrifice 
of needful rest; but he failed in the at- 
tempt, and returned to his darksome 
drudgery. But a teacher was subse- 
quently wanted, while he was still in his 
teens, at Galloping-green, a mile away 
from his father’s cottage, and he thought 
himself fortunate in obtaining the appoint- 
ment. His next step, in 1793, was to 
Shieldrow, where the owners of the col- 
liery furnished the schoolmaster with a 
room and fuel—substantial rewards for a 
village Dominie. It was at this time 
(using the words of a memoir which ap- 
peared in the “ Northern Tribune,”) that 
he first saw the “ Diaries,” which, during 
a period of sixty years, were a constant 
attraction to him, and to which, for a 
great portion of that time, he contributed. 
Here he acquired a knowledge of Lat'n by 
instruction received in an engine-house, 
from a keeper of one of the engines at Sir 
John Eden’s colliery, a very superior man, 
of the name of John Gray. In 1795 he 
experienced a great loss in the death of 
his affectionate mother. In 1798 —his 
time ever. since laving  colliery-work 
having been divided between acquiring 
knowledge and endeavouring so to better 
his position-as to be able more extensively 
to acquire it—he succeeded in obtaining a 
clerkship in the offict of Mr. Thomas Rob- 
son, a wharfinger on the Quayside, a gen- 
tleman born within two hundred yards of 
his (Mr. Wilson’s) father’s house, and who 
had himself in his youth been connected 
with coal-mining. Here, however, the 
hours were long and the remuneration 
small; so much so, indeed, as to make Mr. 
Wilson ready enough to become school- 
master again, rather than lose the chance 
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of increasing his knowledge. He conse- 
quently left Robson, and set up a school 
at Benwell ; but an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a commercial situation having pre- 
sented itself in 1799, he accepted it, and 
entered the office of Mr. John Head, an 
eminent merchant and underwriter in 
Newcastle. With Mr. Head he remained 
until the beginning of 1803, when he re- 
moved to the counting-house of Losh, 
Lubbin, and Co., with whom and their re- 
presentatives he remained uutil 1805, when 
he entered into partnership with the pre- 
sent Mr. William Losh; and which firm, in 
1807, on the junction with it of the late 
Mr. Alderman Thomas Bell, was changed 
into Losh, Wilson, and Bell, and remained 
so until Mr. Wilson’s death, increasing as 
it went on, and at present occupying one 
of the highest positions amongst the ma- 
nufacturing and mercantile establishments 
in the kingdom. 

Mr. Wilson married Mrs. Mary Fell in 
1810; and after living for several years in 
Newcastle, accomplished what had always 
been to him a dear object—the possession 
of a residence on the spot where he was 
born, and which was associated so inti- 
mately with all his most cheerful as well 
as most painful recollections, 

In 1839 he met with the greatest cala- 
mity of his life, in the loss of his wife, 
whose kindness, charity, and sociability 
will long be remembered, with his own, on 
“The Fell.” 

His leisure time was largely devoted to 
books (of which he had great and varied 
store), and to poetry; and his remarkable 
productions, the “ Pitman’s Pay,” &e., &e., 
have obtained, not a mere local, but a 
national reputation. His works, originally 
scattered over the pages of the “ Newcis- 
tle Magazine” and other periodicals, were 
published in a collected form and in a 
handsome volume in 1843; and few are 
the libraries, in the North of England at 
least, in which the homely pictures which 
he has painted are not to be found. 

An ardent but unobtrusive politican, he 
was a reader of the “ Examiner,” the 
“Edinburgh Review,” and other political 
and literary periodical works from the 
beginning, and had them perfect on his 
shelves. When his books were numbered 
by thousands, he would shew his friends 
his earliest catalogue, stitched in brown 
paper, comprising “Tom Hickathrift” and 
other “cheap books,” with the prices he 
had paid for them, the total cost (proudly 
counted up at the end) amounting to no 
more than a few shillings. 

In 1835, when the Municipal Reform 
Act conferred upon Gateshead the privi- 
lege of representative local government, 
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Mr. Wilson was elected by his neighbours 
to represent them in the Town Council. 
At the first meeting of the council he was 
elected an alderman, an honour which he 
continued to enjoy until the year 1853, 
when, at his own request, he was allowed 
to retire into private life. During his 
connection with the council he was re- 
pewedly and earnestly pressed to accept 
the mayoralty, (to which, if willing, he 
woul! have been unanimously elected, ) but 
although one of his colleagues offered to do 
the whole official business for him, if he 
would only accept the office, he respect- 
fully but firmly declined. 

The deceased was a good type of the 
solid, sagacious, substantial Englishman, 
“ whose word is his bond.” Judicious, en- 
terprising, persevering, his course was on- 
ward and upward from the beginning. He 
was so methodical and punctual, that the 
people of Gateshead, when they saw him 
pass to and fro between his house on the 
Fell and his office on the Quayside, “ knew 
what o’clock it was ;” and to and fro he 
passed, in his younger days on foot, in ad- 
vancing years in his carriage, year after 
year for half-a-century. 

His rewains were interred in his family 
vault at St. John’s, Gateshead Fell. The 
cortége which followed comprised not only 
his own family and relations, but the Mayor 
and Town Council of the borough, a great 
number of his other neighburs and friends, 
and the children, also, belonging to the 
school which owes so much to his kind- 
heartedness and liberality. All the shops 
on the Low Fell were also closed on the 
oceasion, in respect to the deceased.— Local 
Paper. 





Lewis Loyp, Esq. 

May 13. At Overstone-park, North- 
amptonshire, aged 90, Lewis Loyd, Esq., 
head of the banking firm of Jones, Loyd, 
and Co., London and Manchester, and 
father of Lord Overstone. 

Mr. Lewis Loyd was for a ‘period 
of fifty years the head of the eminent 
banking firm of Jones, Loyd, and Co., of 
Manchester and of Lothbury, London. He 
was the eldest son of Mr. Wm. Loyd, of 
Court Henry, county Carmarthen, and 
early in life beeame the pastor of a small 
dissent'ng chapel at Manchester ; but hav- 
ing married the only daughter of a wealthy 
merchant of that city, the late Mr. John 
Jones, he was induced to enter the world 
of commerce. His father-in-law took him 
in partnership at Manchester, and he shew- 
ed great capacity in his new position. 
After some years, in consequence of re- 
peated complaints on the part of their 
London agents as to the difficulty of keep- 
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ing the accounts of the firm, it was agreed 
that Mr. Loyd should proceed to the me- 
tropolis, and there establish a bank un:ler 
the same naine as the original firm. This 
he accordingly did, and Jones, Loyd, and 
Co., of Manchester, drew bills on Jones, 
Loyd, and Co., of Lothbury, London. The 
results of Mr. Loyd’s energy, industry, and 
mercantile intelligence are to be seen di- 
rectly in the prosperity of the great bank- 
ing-house which bears his name, and more 
remotely in the elevation of his son, Mr. 
Samuel Jones Loyd, to the peerage, as 
Lord Overstone. 





Wit11aM Parmer, Esq. 

April 24. In Easton-place, aged 55, 
William Palmer, Esq., Barrister-at-law ; a 
gentleman widely known both in his pro- 
fession and among the charitable institu- 
tions of the metropolis. 

He was the second son of the late George 
Palmer, Esq., of Nazing-park, Essex, and 
for some years M.P. for the southern divi- 
sion of that county, by Elizabeth, younger 
daughter of William Bund, Esq., of Wick, 
county Worcester, who died in 1856. The 
deceased gentleman was educated at St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1825, and proceeded M.A. in 1828, 
asa grand-compounder. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s-inn in May, 1830. 
He enjoyed a large chamber practice as a 
conveyancer ; and his opinion upon ques- 
tions of real property, as to the transfer, 
was frequently sought by men of the high- 
est eminence in his profession. For many 
years previous to his death he held the 
Professorship of Civil Law in Gresham 
College, the duties of which he discharged 
with equal zeal and ability. His first pub- 
lication was a pamphlet entitled, “ An 
Inquiry into the Navigation Laws,” (Ri- 
chardson, 1833); this he followed up by 
the publication of a course of his “Gres- 
ham Lectures,” in 1837, (Richardson,) 
and also by two other works—“ The Law 
of Wreck considered with a View to its 
Amendment,” (Butterworth, 1844,) and 
“Principles of the Legal Provision for the 
Relief of the Poor; being Four Lectures 
partly read at Gresham College, in Hilary 
Term, 1844,” (Butterworth), Mr, Palmer 
devoted himself very laboriously to the 
House of Refuge in St. Anne’s, Soho, and 
to the management of several other kin- 
dred charitable institutions. The “Guar- 
dian,” in noticing Mr. Palmer’s lamented 
death, speaks of him as a man possessed 
of “a name which was honoured and re- 
spected wherever it was known. Mr. 
Palmer was a man whose life was given to 
the service of God and to good works, and 
one whose genuine kindness of heart and 
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wise and active charity will long live in 
the remembrance of his friends.” —Z/lus- 
trated News of the World. 





Lewis Witi1amM Buck, Esq. 

April 25. In New Norfolk-street, aged 
74, Lewis William Buck, Esq., of Moreton, 
and Hartland Abbey, some years ago M.P. 
for the city of Exeter, and subsequently 
for the northern division of Devonshire. 

The deceased gentleman was the eldest 
son of G. S. Buck, Esq., of Moreton, and 
was born in 1784. He was an active 
magistrate, and was sheriff of the county 
in 1826, and on the 18th of June in the 
same year entered public life as M.P. for 
the city of Exeter, being returned with 
Mr. Kekewick. In August, 1830, he was 
again elected, with Mr. Buller. On the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1831, a se- 
vere contest took place, but Mr. Buck 
was again elected. At the dissolution 
of Parliament in 1832, (the first elec- 
tion under the new Reform Bill,) Mr. 
Buck did not again offer himself as a 
candidate ; but in 1839, the death of the 
late Earl Fortescue having caused a va- 
cancy, he was elected for the northern 
division of the county, obtaining a ma- 
jority of 480 over his opponent, Mr. Buller. 
He continued the representative of the 
northern division until the dissolution of 
Parliament last year, when the state of 
his health prevented him again offering 
himself. Mr. Buck leaves a widow and 
two children surviving him—Colondl Buck, 
of Hartland Abbey, who succeeds to his 
estates, and his daughter, married to 8. T. 
Kekewick, Esq., of Peamore. 





Rosert Brayng, Esq. 

May 10. At Banbury, suddenly, aged 
86, Robert Brayne, Esq. 

By the death of Mr. Brayne, Banbury 
loses one of its oldest and most respected 
inhabitants. His connection with the town 
extended over a period of about seventy 
years, he having entered it as apprentice 
to Mr. Chapman, a then celebrated sur- 
geon, at the age of 15 or 16. After 
serving his term with Mr. Chapman, and 
passing his examinations in London, Mr. 
Brayne first commenced practice in Bi- 
cester, where he remained about two years, 
and then entered into partnership with 
Mr.Chapman. Some time after the death 
of Mr. Chapman, Mr. Brayne received into 
partnership two of his nephews, Mr. Tho- 
mas and Mr. Henry Brayne, whom he had 
educated for the profession; and subse- 
quently retired from active practice about 
twenty-five years ago. Still, to the lust he 
willingly visited an old patient, attended 
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difficult cases with any of the practitioners 
in the town who might desire his assis- 
tance, and gave gratuitous advice to the 
poor who consulted him at his own house, 
not unfrequently giving them money to 
pay for the medicines he prescribed. Mr 
Brayne was for many years previous to 
the passing of the Municipal Reform Act, 
an alderman of the borough, and several 
times served the office of Mayor. 





Mr. WILLIAM STEPHENS. 

March 2. At Clapham-rise, aged 72, 
Mr. William Stevens, stationer, Throg- 
morton-street. 

He was of a family who had long carried 
on with credit the same business near the 
Royal Exchange. His grandfather was a 
stationer in Bartholomew-lane, where his 
father, William, was born, and succeeded 
to the business. He died at Islington, 
October 25, 1816; and was buried in 
the family vault in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, since destroyed. It is of him 
his contemporary, Mr. Nichols, thus hand- 
somely speaks :—“ He was a citizen of 
the good old school; and had for nearly 
55 years been a member of the Stationers’ 
Company, of which he served the office of 
Master in 1800; and as a man of business 
was universally esteemed for punctuality 
and integrity.” His eldest son had died 
unmarried in the prime of life. His 
younger son, William, now deceased, was 
a worthy successor to his grandfather and 
father, who had for so long a period carried 
on their business in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal Exchange. He was 
elected one of the Court of Assistants of 
the Stationers’ Company within the last 
few months. He has left a successor in 
his son, Mr. William Richard Stephens, 
who is also a member of the Company of 
Stationers. 





JAMES NOLAN, THE IRISH PATRIARCH. 

April 24, At his residence, Knockin- 
drane, county Carlow, Mr. James Nolan, 
having reached the age of 115 years and 9 
months. 

He was born in 1742; thus he has lived 
in the reigns of five sovereigns of Eng- 
land. His father, whom he well remem- 
bered, died over one hundred years ago, 
at the age of 86, having been born in the 
reign of Charles If., and having lived 
through the reigns of eight monarchs of 
England. Thus do we see two genera- 
tious in Ireland extending back nearly as 
far as the time of Cromwell. The late 
Mr. Nolan had all his faculties preserved 
to him to his death. In personal appear- 
ance he was most commanding, with good 
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features, and fully six feet in stature. He 
was visited annually by his excellent land- 
lord, the Earl of Bessborough, who de- 
lighted to hold converse with him on 
many and varied incideuts of which he 
was an eye-witness. 

When his great age became known, 
about six years since, and a photographic 
likeness of him taken, a copy of which 
was placed in the hands of her Majesty 
the Queen by his landlord, an event which 
appeared to have contributed to his grati- 
fication, he was visited by numerous par- 
ties from all parts of the country. He 
felt the compliment, and received his vi- 
sitors, in the position in which his portrait 
was taken, with his usual affability and 
thankfulness. On the day of his death he 
sat up in bed, and conversed cheerfully 
upon ordinary topics with his family and 
neighbours ; but in a few hours afterwards 
he lay down and died calmly, almost with- 
out a struggle.— Carlow Sentinel. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 9. At North Brixton, Surrey, aged 53, 
the Rev. William Young, 22 years a devoted ser- 
vant of the Church Missionary Society, Sierra 
Leone. 

April4, Aged 82, the Rev. John Molesworth 
Staples, R. of Moville. 

April 6. In Dublin, the Rev. Z. Geraghty, 
formerly R. of Killeedy, dio. Limerick. 

April 12. At the Rectory, aged 79, the Rev. 
William Leigh, R. of Pulham (1835), Norfolk, 
and Chaplain to Lord Hatherton, and formerly 
Incumbent of Bilston, Staffordshire. He took his 
degree at Worcester College, Oxford, and subse- 
quently became the Curate of Solihull, Warwiek- 
shire, and afterwards of Bilston, Staffordshire, 
and was elected by the inhabitants to the living 
itself on a vacancy occurring. In 1835 Mr. 
Leigh was presented, by the late Lord Mel- 
bourne, to the Rectory of Pulham, on the death 
of the Rev. William Long. During Mr. Leigh’s 
incumbency Bilston was, in 1832, visited with 
cholera, and suffered more from the pestilence, 
in proportion to the population, than any other 
place in the kingdom. Its ravages were so fear- 
ful, that 309 out of a population of 14, 492 diedin 
seven days, and coffins could not be made fast 
enough. Mr. Leigh exerted himself to the ut- 
most in procuring coffins, and in the establish- 
ment of a hospital, dispensary, house of recovery, 
&c., and having appealed to the public through 
the newspapers, received contributicns to the 
amount of £8,536 for the relief of his parishion- 
ers, 

April 13. At Richmond, Yorkshire, aged 25, 
the Rev. Thomas Sydney Bickford, B.A., 1855, 
Trinity College, Canbridge, Mathematical Master 
of the Richmond Grammar-school. 

Aged 81, the Rev. William Skynner, B.A. 1800, 
M.A. 1803, St. John’s College, Cambridge, R. of 
Bradley (1805,, Derbyshire, and of Cuxwold 
(1814), Lincolnshire, and V. of Rushden (1815), 
Hertfordshire. 

April 14. At the Rectory, aged 63, the Rev. 
William Barnes, M.A., R. of Brixton Deverill 
(1835), and P. C. of Hill Deverill (1838), Wilts. 

April 15. Suddenly, the Rev. George Coleman, 
B.A. 1829, M.A. 1847, Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, R. of Water-Stratford (1839), Bucks. 

April 16. Aged 39, the Rev. Offley Crewe, 


B.A. 1842, M.A. 1845, Merton College, Oxford 
R. of Astbury (1850), Cheshire. 

At Alpha-road, Regent’s-park, aged 56, the 
Rev. William Blackwell Bowes. 

April 18. Aged 77, the Rev. Matthew Morris 
Preston, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, V. of Cheshunt 
(1826), Herts. 

April 19. At Oakfield, Leamington, aged 72, 
the Rev. kdward James Townsend, B.A. 1809, 
M.A. 1813, Merton College, Oxford, R. of Ilming- 
ton (1831), Warwickshire. 

April 20. At Warren-st., Fitzroy-sq., aged 70, 
the Rev. William Fallofield, B.A. 1810, M.A. 
1814, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

April 22. At the Vicarage, Hatfield Broad 
Oak, Essex, aged 63, the Rev. Thomas Francis 
Hall, B.A. 1817, M.A. 1828, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, V. of Hatfield Broad Oak (1836). 

April 25. At Bassalleg Vicarage, aged 29, the 
Rev. Benjamin Hall Williams, B.A. 1853, M.A. 
1856, St. John’s College, Cambridge, (son of the 
Rev. Chancellor Williams,) C. of Brampford- 
Speke and Ashton, Devonshire. 

April 27. Accidentally killed at Ely, aged 25, 
the Rev. William Preston Brook, B.A., Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, C. of Holy Trinity Church, 
Ely, Cambridgeshire. 

April 28. At Lower Norwood, aged 33, the 
Rev. Gustavus Richard Fenwick, B.A. 1849, 
Alban Hall, Oxford, C. of St. Luke’s, Norwood, 
Surrey. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, aged 58, the Rev. Wm. 
Myall, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1831, St. Catharine’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, V. of Great Maplestead, Essex. 

At Manilla-crescent, Weston-super-Mare, So- 
mersetshire, aged 65, the Rev. Robert Booth, B.A. 
1817, M.A. 1824, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
R. of Rodmell (1836), Sussex. 

April 29. At Cannes, the Rev. William Henry 
Mountain, B.A. 1839, Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, V. of Hemel Hempstead (1846), Herts. 

Lately, at Armach, the Rev. Richard Allott, 
B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808, Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Precentor of Armagh Cathe- 
dral (1834), R. of Killevy, dio. Armagh. 

May 2. At Tibberton-court, Herefordshire, 
aged 82, the Rev. Daniel Henry Lee Warner, of 
Walsingham-abbey, Norfolk. 

At Donaghmore Rectory, aged 69, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bayly, R. of Donagimore, Queen’s County. 

May6. At the Vicarage, aged 82, the Rev. 
John Cheale Green, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1801, Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, V. of Rustington 
(1802), Sussex. 

May 1. At Clifton, aged 82, the Rev. Edward 
Kempe, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

At the Rectory, aged 48, the Rev. John Daw- 
son, B.A. 1834, M A. 1838, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, R. of Llangar (1838), Merionethshire. 

» May 13. At the Rectory, the Rev. Richard 
Dixon, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1803, Queen’s College, 
Oxford, R. of Niton (1828), Isle of Wight. 

May 14. Aged 65, the Rev. Edward Bird, B.A. 
1815, Magdalene College, Cambridge, R. of Wy- 
ton (1847), Huntingdonshire. 

At Clifton, aged 45, the Rev. A. J. Macleane, 
M.A., Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s 
Grammar-sehcol, Bath. 

May 17. Aged 72, the Rev. John Wing, B.A. 
1807, M.A. 1810, Pembroke College Cambridge, 
R. of Thornhaugh (1832), Northamptonshire. 

May 18. At East Coulston, Wilts, aged 62, the 
Rev. Jvuhn Charles Clapp, B.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, R. of East Coulston. 

May19 At Folkestone, the Rev. Thomas 
Francis Bushe, Incumhent of Rathaspic, and 
Vicar of Russah, fourth son of the late Robert 
Bushe, esq., of Trinidad. 


May 16. At Mortlake, aged 73, the Rev. Ebe- 
nezer Henderson, ).1)., formerly President of 
Highbury College, and for many years connected 
with the British and Foreign bible Society. 
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DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


In Jan. last, on board the “Genghis Khan,” 
on his passage home from India, aged 37, John 
Grenfell, eldest son of J. G. Moyle, esq., late 
member of the Bombay Medical Board. 

Feb. 13. On board the “ Windsor Castle,” on 
his passage home from India, aged 28, Clarke 
Avery Gaskoin, esq., Lieut. Bengal Artillery, 
younger son of John 5S. Gaskoin, esq., of Clarges- 
st., Mayfair. . 

At Masulipatam, Jane, wife of William Dacres 
Stanley, of the 29th Madras N.I. 

Feb. 17. At Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, aged 
30, George Fred. Mecham, commanding H.M.S. 
** Vixen,”’ on that station. 

Feb. 25. Of fever, at Bustee, Gorruckpoor, 
aged 36, Henry Brereton, esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, second son of the Rev. C. D. Brereton, 
Little Massingham, Norfolk. 

Feb. 27. At Montevideo, on board H.M.S. 
“ Virago,” aged 19, Charles Augustus Hayward, 
second son of James Hayward, esq., of Loud- 
water-house, Rickmansworth, Herts. Mr. Hay- 
ward served with the Naval Brigade in the 
trenches before Sebastopool, and received the 
Crimean Medal with two clasps, tne Legion of 
Honour, the Sardinian Medal, and the Turkish 
Medal of the Order of the Medijie. 

March 5. At Burr, Nusseerabad, aged 36, 
James, youngest son of the late Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, esq., of Glack, Aberdeenshire, Major 72nd 
Highlanders. 

March9. At Lucknow, Alexander John An- 
derson, esq., of Montrane, in the county of 
Fife, N.B., Lieut. H.E.1.C.S., late in the 38th 
Bengal N.I. 

March 10, At Lucknow, aged 23, Charles War- 
den Sergison, Lieut. 93rd Highlanders, eldest 
son of the Rev. W. Sergison, Rector of Slaugham, 
Sussex. 

Before Lucknow, aged 28, Major Charles Aysh- 
ford Sanford, youngest son of Edward Ayshford 
Sandford, esq., of Ninehead-court, Somerset. 

March li. At Lucknow, aged 23, Capt. Wil- 
liam Frederick Thynne, 2nd Battalion Rifle Bri- 
gade, third son of the Rev. Lord John Thynne. 

At Lucknow, aged 22, Charles Wm. Macdonald, 
esq., Capt. 93d Highlanders, third son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir John McDonald, K.C.B., of Dalchosnie 
and Dun Alastair, Perthshire. 

At Lucknow, aged 23, William Robert Moor- 
som, Capt. 13th Light Infantry, Quartermaster- 
Gen. of Division to Generals Havelock and Ou- 
tram, eldest son of Capt. Moorsom, C.E., of Satis- 
house, Rochester. 

March 13. At Guayaquil, South America, aged 
50, Capt. William Gillam, formerly of Calcutta, 
son of the late Thomas Gillam, esq., of Countes- 
thorpe. 

March 14, At the Kaiserbagh, Lucknow, 
whilst clearing that place of the enemy, aged 41, 
Lieut.-Col. ‘thomas Onslow Winnington Ingram, 
second surviving son of the late Rev. Edward 
Winnington Ingram, Canon of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, Commander of the Regiment (97th) of 
which Hedley Vicars was so distinguished a 
member, and of a kindred spirit. 

March 16. On board the “ Marlborough,” at 
the Sandheads, on his passage to England, aged 
29, Major George Nicholas Hardinge, of the Ben- 
gal Army, second son of Col. Hardinge. 

March 20. At Lucknow, aged 22, Licut. Os- 
bert D’Abitot Thackwell, 15th B.N.L., Artillery 
Divisional Staff, third son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., 16th Lancers. The 
officers of the 15th having been deserted by 
their men at Neemuch, Thackwell applied for 
leave to join Sir Colin Campbell’s force going to 
Lucknow. 

_ March 23, At sea, on board the steamer “ Ben- 
tinck,”’ on his passage to England, aged 33, John 


Reynolds Grey, esq., of Calcutta, youngest sur- 
viving son of William Grey, esq., of Norton, near 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

April 3. At Paris, aged 80, the Chevalier Si- 
gismund Neukomm, the eminent composer. He 
was born at Salzburg, and was carefully edu- 
cated. 

At the siege of Jhansi, aged 23, Atherton Allan 
Park, Lieut. 24th Bombay N.L., eldest son of 
Alexander Atherton Parke, esq., of Wimpole-st. 

April5 At Government-house, Fredericton, 
aged 3 months, Margaret Frederica Georgiana, 
dau. of Hon. J. H. T. Manners Sutton, Lieut.- 
Gov. of New Brunswick. 

April 1. At his residence, Canandaigua, State 
of New York, aged 77, the Hon. John Greig. He 
was a member of the T'wenty-seventh Congress, 
and had held various public positions. He was 
a Scotchman by birth, emigrated to America in 
1799, settled first in New York, and afterwards in 
Western New York, where he amassed a large 
fortune. . 

April 10. At Buston, near Hunton, Kent, aged 
92, ‘Thomas Milles, esq. 

At Sutton-court, Somersetshire, aged 86, Sir 
Henry Strachey, bart. Sir Henry was born in 
1772, and in 1810 succeeded his father, the first 
baronet, who had held several official appoint- 
mentments during the reign of King George III. 
Proceeding to India at an early age, he dis- 
charged, for many years, the duties of a district 
judge with much zeal and ability. Returning to 
this country about forty years since, he settled 
himself at Sutton-court, the family seat, where, 
with occasional absences, he has ever since re- 
sided. In the year 1832 he served the office of 
High Sheriff for Somerset, and it was on this oc- 
casion that he published a pamphlet condemna- 
tory of capital punishments, which excited much 
attention at the time. Throughout the whole of 
his life Sir H. Strachey was the advocate of libe- 
ral opinions. Sir Henry Strachey never married, 
and he is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
nephew, now Sir Edward Strachey, who was 
lately united to the daughter of Dr. Symonds, of 
Clifton, it being his second marriage. 

At Harrogate, aged 64, Robert Dawson, esq., 
of Westoe. Deceased was an alderman of the 
borough of South Shields, vice-chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, and manager of the Bar- 
rington-street Savings-bank, _ 

April 12. At Suez, Mary, wife of M. Stovell, 
esq., Superintending Surgeon of the Bombay 


Army. 

April 13, At Tollington-park, Hornsey, Maria, 
wife of the Rev. W. R. Skilton, formerly Curate 
of Great Sampford. 

At Middlesbrough, aged 60, Robert Scott, esq., 
ship-owner. 

April 15. In London, Capt. John Stevens, 
formerly of Margate. 

Major-Gen. Baby, formerly of H.M.S 24th 
Regt. 

At Keighley, aged 99, Ann Spence, the last 
member of a fumily remarkable for their lon- 
gevity, originally of Dobb-park, near Otley. The 
father and mother of this family (John and Ann 
Leuty) were of the united age, at death, of 189 
years. The united ages of four of their sons 
jJohn, Thomas, William, and Crispin Leuty), at 
death, gave a total of 356 years. ‘Lhe total of this 
family’s ages was, therefore, 644 years. 

April 16. At Clifton, aged 43, Paulet Henry 
St. John Mildmay, esq., of Haslegrove-house, 
Somersetshire. : 

At Langford-house, near Newark-upon-Trent, 
Notts, aged 63, Catherine, wife of the late James 
Haffenden, esq. 

At Carlow, aged 82 George Bagot, esq., many 
years High Sheriff of British Guiana. 

At his residence in Kensington-terrace, aged 
87, Jean Baptiste Cramer, one of the most eml- 
nent pianists and pianoforte composers of his 
time, but who has outlived the fame of his works, 
except of his “ Study of the Piano,” which, as 4 
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work of elementary instruction, has helped to 
make more legitimate players than any work 
extant. Although born at Manheim, he came 
over to England at a very early age, and spent 
nearly the whole of his long life in this country, 
which therefore created the arti-t if it did not 
produce the child. A knowledge of the compo- 
sitions of John Cramer is indispensable to the 
formation of an elegant and pleasing style of 
pianoforte playing. His music abounds equally 
in beautiful melody, artful contrivance, and pure 
and correct harmony,— of all sorts of excellence in 
its kind, itis the most perfect exemplar. Cramer 
assisted greatly in making known in this country 
the compositions of Bach and Mozart, at a time 
when these noble productions of art were hardly 
ever played or heard of. It was partly from this 
cause that he obtained the appellation of the 
** English Mozart.” Cramer had retired upon a 
moderate competency from the world many years 
since, and he died full of years and honour. The 
last link connecting the present time with the 
days of Clementi, Dussek, &c., the great masters 
of pianoforte music, is severed by the decease of 
the celebrated artist. 

April 17, At his residence, Medina-villas, Dal- 
ston, Middlesex, aged 78, William Harrison, esq., 
formerly of Great Winchester-st., London, and of 
Lloyd’s. 

At Rosebrae, Arbroath, aged 79, George Kyd, 
esq., of Rosebrae. 

At Clifton, Susan, wife of Joseph Shapland, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, London, and Mathon, 
Worcestershire. 

April 18. At his residence, Margate, aged 74, 
William Slodden, esq., late of Glaston, Rutland- 
shire. 

At South Gray-st., Newington, Catherine Doug- 
las, eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. the Hon. 
Mark Napier. 

At Leatherhead, Surrey, aged 87, Count Fre- 
derick Louis Dondi Orologio Amai. 

April19. At the residence of his son, John 
Murray, High-st., Exeter, aged 88, Alexander 
Murray, late of Caithness, N.B. 

At Albany-st., Regent’s-park, London, aged 66, 
John Langley, esq., surgeon. 

At her residence, Claremont-place, aged 69, 
Mrs. Anne Maria Harris, relict of John Harris, 
esq., of Trowbridge, and dau. of the late W. 
Dunn, esq., of the same place. 

At her house, Stricklandgate, Kendal, West- 
moreland, aged 74, Miss Elizabeth Thomson. 

Aged 85, Mary, widow of James Tute, esq., of 
Pontefract, and sister of the late John Shepherd, 
esq., of Woodhouse, near Leeds. 

At Buckland, Dover, Emily, dau. of the late 
Wm. Kingslord, esq. 

April 20. At Currah-camp, Ireland, aged 38, 
Frederick J. L. Wyatt, Lieut. Leicestershire 
Militia, only son of J. L. M. Wyatt, esq., Grove- 
Villas, Upper Grove-lane, Camberwell. 

At St. Nicholas-place, Ipswich, aged 86, Mr. 
William Bullar, who for sixty-four years occu- 
pied a confidential position in the banking-house 
of Messrs. Alexander, of Ipswich, and for half a 
cen'ury was the able Secretary of the Suffolk Fire 
Office in that town. 

At Victoria-terrace, Bayswater, Geo. Fowler, 
esq., formerly of Cullompton, author of several 
works on Russia and the East. 

Aged 42, Robert Shackleton Eastwood, esq., 
M.A., of Eastwood, near Todmorden, barrister- 
at-law, one of her Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Lancaster, and for the West- 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

April 21. At Alfred-villa, Shepherd’s-bush, 
aged 88, Elizabeth, widow of Sir Richard Phil- 

ips. 

At Cowick-fields, St. Thomas, aged 56, Char- 
lotte, youngest surviving dau. of the late Nicholas 
Symons, esq., of Hutt, near Saltash, Cornwall. 

At Haughley, Edward Hugh, only son of the 
late George Gardiner, esq., of Horsford-lodge, 
near Norwich, R.LP. 


At Ann-street, Edinburgh, John Blair, esq., 
W.S 


Aged 57, Richard E. Austin Townsend, esq., of 
Doctors’-commons, and late of Springfield, Nor- 
wood, Surrey. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, aged 25, Randle 
William, second son of the Rev. R. H. Feilden. 

April 22, At Ramoan Rectory, Ballycastle, 
county Antrim, aged 86, Admiral John Surman 
Carden, eldest son of the late Major Carden. 
The gallant admiral was acting-lieutenant of the 
**Marlborough” in Howe’s action ; lieutenant of 
the ‘‘ Fisgara’”? at the capture of the French 
frigate ‘‘ Immortalité ;”? commanded the “ Sheer- 
ness”? in the expedition to the Helder, and the 
same ship in the Red Sea; and=commander of the 
“Moselle” at the capture of the French sloop 
“Ferut,” off Cadiff, in 1806; captain of the ‘*Ma- 
cedonian,”’ and captured by the United States 
frigate ‘‘ United States,’ after a highly honour- 
able defence. His commissions bear date as fol- 
lows :—Lieutenant, July 24, 1794; Commander, 
October 15, 1798; Captain, Jan. 22, 1806; Rear- 
Admiral, August 17, 1850: Vice-Admiral, March 
23, 1848; and Admiral, July 3, 1855. He was 
gazetted for his services in 1798, 1806, 1809, and 
1812 


At the Priory, St. Andrews, aged 33, Anne 
Grace Aberdein, wife of George Gordon, esq. 

At Weston-house, Totnes, aged 76, Maria, wife 
of George Farwell, esq. 

In Margaret-st., Cavendish-sq., Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the lite Henry Francis, esq., of Maize- 
hill, Greenwich. 

At Milton of Clunie, George M. Leckie, esq. 

Aged 84, Adam Taylor, esq., of Norwich. 

At Beavor-lodge, Hammersmith, aged 42, Jas. 
Dottin Maycock, esq. 

At Nayland-house, Brighton, of atrophy, Wm. 
Thomas Christopher, esq., of Great Coram-st., 
Russell-sq., London. 

At Apedale-hall, Staffordshire, Elizabeth, third 
dau. of the late Capt. Alexander Kennedy, of the 
19th Foot, and niece of the late Sir Robert Hugh 
Kennedy. 

At his residence, Norland-sq., Notting-hill, 
aged 45, Col. William Abercrombie, retired list 
Bengal Engineers. 

At Adpar, Newcastle, Emlyn Duncan Campbell, 
esq., formerly of Hart-st., Bloomsbury, London. 
we Pitt-st., Edinburgh, Joseph Mitchell, esq., 

SS. 

April 23. At Grovesnor-pl., Charles Le Blanc, 
esq., of Northaw, Herts. 

At Cave-castle, Yorkshire, aged 69, Henry Gee 
Barnard, esq. Mr. Barnard was the eldest son 
of Henry Boldero Barnard, esq., of Cave-castle, 
by Sarah, dau. and co-heiress of Roger Gee, esq., 
of Bishop Burton, and was born Feb. 22nd., 1789. 
He married, in 1834, Elizabeth Mary, only dau. 
of the late Henry Eliott, esq., who survives him. 
In early life he held a troop in the Scots Greys, 
but retired from active service at the peace of 
1814 


At High Carrs, Roby, Mary, relict of Richard 
Edwards, esq., of Roby-hall, Lancashire. 

April 24. At Cleveland-house, Cheltenham, 
aged 71, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Law, Rector of Downham, near Ely, and late Vicar 
of Standon, Herts. 

At Arbroath, aged 84, Alexander Hutchinson, 


esq. 

‘Ke Eaton-place, aged 56, William Palmer, esq., 
of the Inner Temple, second son of the late Geo. 
Palmer, esq., M.P., Nazing-park, Essex. 

At Weston-super-Mare, of scarlet fever, Tolle- 
mache Montagu Bridges, only son of the late John 
Stratford Rodney, esq. 

Aged 68, Richard Perkins, esq., of Tollington- 
park, and Great James-st., London, and formerly 
of Dodworth, Yorkshire. 

Aged 65, Joshua Stead, esq., of St. Paul’s-sq., 
in the vicinity of York, formerly of Bradford. 

Aged 76, Thomas Osborne Springfield, esq., one 
of the magistrates of Norwich. 
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At Warley, aged 71, Mrs. Stevenson, widow of 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, late of W rittle-park, 
Essex. 

After an illness of some years, Hester, wife of 
William Salmon, esq., of Pennllyne-court, Gla- 
morganshire, and eldest — dau, of the 
late Reynold Thomas Deere, eq. 

At Lynsted, aged 66, Samuel Creed ae, 


“Kew 25. At Upper Harley-st., Cavendish-sq., 
aged 22, Ann Alabaster, eldest dau. of Mr. James 
Rod, Raleigh, Essex. 

At Wicklow, aged 86, Charlotte, relict of Capt. 
James Edwards, second dau. of the late William 
and Lady Henrietta Alicia Sturgeon, and sister 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Henry Sturgeon, R.E., of 
Peninsular fame. 

Aged 70, John J. J. Sudlow, esq., of Heath- 
lodge, Weybridge, Surrey, and Bedford-row, Lon- 
d 


on. 

At Darnley-house, Bridge-of-Allan, Maj. David 
Fyffe, jun., iate of H.M.’s 46th Regt. 

At Brussels, aged 59, Adriana, — of John 
Turing Ferrier, esq 

@ At his residence, Finchers, Little Missenden, 
Bucks, aged 88, Thoms Furnivall, esq. 

April 26. At Dorchester, aged 62, William 
Bridge, esq., late County Treasurer. 

At the Grove, Shropshire, Edward Wilson, 

. M.D., of Newcastle, senior physician to the 
North Staffordshire Infirmary, and a magistrate 
of the county of Stafford. 

At Honiton, aged 30, Hannah Elizabeth, wife 
of W. K. Newberry, and dau. of John Kenward, 
esq., of Battle. 

At Streatham, aged 14, Mary Julia, youngest 
dau. of W. Senhouse Gaitskell, esq. 

At Godalming, Surrey, aged 61, Charles Alex. 
Parson, esq- 

At Liphook, Hants, aged 58, Dr. Charles Berry. 

At St. Peter’s-sq., Elizabeth Emily, dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Arundell, Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Hammersmith. 

At Norwich, aged 81, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Savill, esq., late of Bocking, Essex. 

At the Vicarage, Nottingham, aged 15, Edward 
Bickersteth Brooks, youngest son of the Rev. 
J. W. Brooks, Vicar of St. Mary's. 

At Clifton, Henry Dunsford, esq., of Tiverton, 
Devon. 

Aged 72, Henry Rooke, esq., of Weybridge. | 

At Blyborough-hall, Lincolnshire, aged 27, 
Capt. Fred. Luard, R. ‘A. ., third son of the late 
Charles Bourryan Luard, esq., of the same place. 

In Dublin, aged 23, William Wingfield, only 
son of the late Rey. Arthur and Hon. Catherine 
Newcome. 

At the Rectory, Quinton, near eu 
aged 68, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 8S. B. Ward. 

At his residence, Patrk-road, Dalston, aged 60, 
Mr. John Willett, for many years in the Bank of 
England. 

April 28. At the residence of her son-in- 
law, the Rev. Kynaston Groves, aged 79, Mrs. 
Harding. Asan authoress she was well known, 
Amongst her works are ‘The Universal His- 
tory,” “Sketches of the Highlands,” ‘* Correc- 
tion,’’ three volumes, ‘‘ Decision,” three volumes, 
“The Refugees,” three volumes, ‘‘ Dissipation,” 
three volumes, “ Realities,’’ three volumes, to- 
gether with a number of other instructive and 
popular volumes; besides which Mrs. Harding 
was a large contributor to the reviews and dif- 
ferent periodicals of the day. 

At Sarratt, Herts, aged 46, John, youngest son 
of the late John Branton, esq., of Highum-hill, 
Walthamstow. 

At Brighton, aged 34, Emily Frances, wife of 
John Walter, esq., M.P. 

At Westbury, Fanny, youngest dau. of the late 
John Bennett, esq., of Pythouse, 

At Horringer-ball, near Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Suffolk, aged 74, Mrs. Turner, relict of John 
Turner, esq., of Summerford, Withyham, Sussex. 

In London, of disease of the lungs, brought on 
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by exposure in India, aged 38, Capt. Charles 
Winn Huet, H.E.1.C.’s 38th. Regt., Madras 
Army, youngest son of the late Rev. William 
Godfrey Huet, Rector of Idlicote, Warwickshire. 

At New Romney, Kent, aged 82, Mary, widow 
of John Thurston, esq., late of Shelve, Lenham, 
and formerly of Lecton-house, Willesborough. 

At Florence, aged 78, Thomas Hill Spenees, late 
of Chewton-house, Hants. 

At the Vicarage, Sowe, aged 62, Hannah, wicow 
of the late Robert ‘Arrowsmith, M. D., of Coventry. 

Aged 78, Thomas Hutching, esq., Great Heas- 
ley, Northmolton, late of Exeter. 

‘At Hammersmith, aged 64, Louisa Albert, relict 
of Thomas Tilt, esq., of the New Steine, Brighton. 

At Delamere-crescent, aged 72, William Pater- 
son, esq., late of Old Broad-st., city. 

At his residence, Freemantle-lodge, Reading, 
aged 77, William Payne, esq. 

At his reside nce, in Merrion-sq., Dublin, Sir 
Phillip Crampton, bart., surgeon. 

April 29. At the Elms, Canterbury, Emma, 
wife of William Delmar, esq 

At her residence, Macaulay-buildings, Bath, 
aged 70, Mary Williams Hill, relict of Wm. 
Francis Hill, esq. 

At Somerset-st. -» Portman-sq., aged 84, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. C. L. Scott, formerly Rector 
of Wootton Courtney, Somersetshire. 

At Brighton, W. H. Klyne, esq., late of Han- 
over-crescent, Brighton. 

At Norbiton, Kingston, Surrey, aged 69, James 
Attfield, esq. 

Aged 70, William Oslear, esq., of Farforth- 
house, near Louth. 

At his residence, Ladbrooke-sq., aged 73, Aaron 
Morritt, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Frances, last surviving dau. of 
the late Thomas Edwards, esq., of Hoddeston, 
Herts. 

At St. Alban’s, aged 78, Mary Wheeldon, sister 
of the late Rev. J ohn Wheeldon, of Markyate-st., 
Herts. 

April 30, at Torquay, aged 39, Sir Matthew 
Dodsworth, Bart, of Thornton-hall and New- 
land-park, Yorkshire. He was grandson of the 
late Lord Blayney, and brother to Mrs. le Maistre, 
of Clent Vicarage. 

At Gonalston, Notts, aged 49, John Franck- 
lin, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 49, Mary Ann, wife of Wil- 
liam Jacot, esq., formerly of New-hall, Warwick- 
shire. 

At Stratton, aged 42, John Dinham, esq., 
surgeon. 

At Frant, near Tunbridge-Wells, Charlotte 
Anne, wife of Richard Gwatkin Clarke, esq., of 
the Madras Civil Service. 

At his residence, Ramslade, Berks, Richard 
Sidwell, esq. 

At High Wycombe, Bucks, aged 70, Mary, 
widow of Edward Payne, esq., of Lashlake, 
Thame, Oxon. 

Suddenly, at Springfield, Kinross, William 
Brown, esq. 

At Hendon, aged 24, Charlotte Grace, wife of 
Dr. Frederic Bird, of Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., 
and dau. of the late Richard Bury Palliser, esq., 
of Grosvenor-st. 

Lately, at Erie County, Pennsylvania, the Rev. 
Mr. Reed, a native of Scotland, and four or five 
years ago assistant minister of the Free Church 
at Millport, on the Clyde. It appears thut he 
was going to attend a meeting of the Presbytery. 
He stopped overnight with another minister ata 
private house. Mr. Reed was taken with a fit in 
the night, and it was supposed he had died. The 
other minister being ina hurry to get to the meet- 
ing in session, had him buried the next day. On 
his return from the meeting he left word at Ox- 
ford that their minister was dead and buried. His 
friends went im mediately to get his remvins and 
bring them to Oxford, when to their great sorrow, 
they discovered that he had been buried aive. 
The cover of the coftin was split, (?) and his shroud 
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was completely torn off, and he turned nearly on 
his face. He was a bachelor, and a very worthy 
man. His dreadful death is much lamented.— 
American Paper. 

At his brother-in-law’s, (General Sir Robert 
Harvey, Mousehold-house, Norfolk), Richard 
Day Squire, esq., of Lyncombe-villa, Bath. 

At Falkirk, David Richardson, of the 2lst 
Scotch Fusiliers, who had. the honour of teach- 
ing Sir Colin Campbell the use of the sword. 

At Canterbury, Mrs. E. Pond Dobson, late of 
the firm of Saffery, manufacturers of brawn. In 
the death of this lady, the Corporation of London, 
and the country generally, will lose a valuable 
contributor to their civic and other festivities, as 
she has had for years the management of that 
establishment so justly celebrated for the exqui- 
site taste and beautiful appearance with which 
the ‘“‘ Canterbury Brawn” has been furnished to 
the Lord Mayors’ tables. 

Tue Late BerNarpo Eacie.—This well-known 
= performer, who for so many years has been 

nown to this country as a professor of clair- 
voyance and legerdemain, a few evenings since 
broke a blood-vessel during his performance in 
the island of Guernsey, and the accident termi- 
nated fatally. 

At Vienna, aged 52, Herr Carl Beethoven, 
nephew to the great composer, in whose me- 
moirs, it may be remembered, he figures more 
largely than favourably. 

Recently, at Rome, aged 29, Mr. Francis B. 
Tussaud, grandson of the late Madame Tussaud, 
of Baker-street, and only son of Mr. Tussaud. 
This gifted young man not only displayed great 
talent asan artist, but also promised much ability 
as a composer ; numerous songs, and other pieces 
of music, test his taste and capacity for thi- charm- 
ing science. He was a member of several societies : 
he was a student of the Royal Academy, and had 
been elected a member of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures, and also a member of the Archeological 
Society. 

May 1. At Finsbury-sq., aged 50, William 


yd, esq. 

At Great College-st., Camden-town, aged 16, 
William James, eldest son of William Sheffield 
Hansard. 

Aged 87, Mary, widow of John Gee, esq., 
formerly of Bristol. 

At Lucca, Italy, aged 72, Mrs. Ann Feather- 
stonhaugh, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Hunter, esq., of Sunderland. 

Aged 38, Henry Wilkinson Todd, esq., of 
Ripon, architect. 

Sarah, wife of C. W. Dicken, esq., of Holly- 
lodge, Meriden, and only surviving dau. of the 
late Thomas Belusson, esq., of Allspath-hall. 

At River, near Dover, aged 51, Susannah Jane, 
wife of Francis J. S. Savage, esq., and last surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Rev. William Eveleigh, Vicar 
of Aylesford and Lamberhurst, Kent. 

At Holkham, Arthur, infant son of the Earl 
and Countess of Leicester. 

At Wells, aged 86, Mrs. Christie, relict of 
Major Christie. 

At Shawdon-hall, Northumberland, Mrs. Paw- 
son, relict of Wm. Pawson, esq. 

At Goldington-hall, near Bedford, aged 11, 
Harriet Mary Lucinda, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Elliott, e<q. 

May 2. At his residence, Bridge-hill, Belper, 
aged 64, John Strutt, esq. 

At Glocester-st., Warwick-sq , Clara, wife of 
George Benson, esq. 

At his residence, Forefleld-pl., Lyncombe-hill, 
Henry Wylie, esq 

At Woodstock, Ann, relict of the Rev. James 
Haskins, and niece of the Rev. W. Y. Nutt, of 
Cold Overton. 

At Winchester, aged 73, Mr. George Hitchen, 
for 44 years editor of the ‘‘ Hampshire Chronicle.” 

At the Vicarage, Goodrich, Herefordshire, 
Maria, wife of the Rev. Henry Charles Morgan, 
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At Brome Rectory, Suffolk, aged 79, Capt. John 
Paterson, H.E.I.C.S., second son of the late 
George Paterson, esq., of Castle Huntly. 

At Cambridge-ter., Hyde-pk., aged 56, C. B. 
Smith, esq. 

Aged 54, Charles Richard Mawe, csq., of Strat- 
ford-pl., Camden-town, 

In Bedford-sq., Brighton, aged 34, Louisa, wife 
of the Rev. J. Turner, Rector of Tiffield, North- 
amptonshire. 

At Hereford-pl. north, Westbourne-grove, 
Bayswater, William Henry James, esq. 

Aged 75, Mr. Samuel Hirst, of Nethercroft- 
house, Huddersfield. 

May 3. At the Hotel de Windsor, Paris, Sir 
Samuel Stirling, bart., of Giorat, Stirlingshire, 
and Renton, Berwickshire. 

At Stratton, Cirencester, aged 15, John Exley, 
eldest son of the Rev. Jacob Wood, Rector of 
Syde, Gloucestershire. 

At Clifton, aged 56, Henry Were, esq. 

At Somersct-house, Bath, aged 63, Caroline 
Constance Georges, relict of Capt. John Wilson, 
R.N., and dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Wim. 
Charles Fahie, K.C.B. 

Aged 72, Mary, relict of Lieut. W. Mitten, R.N. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 61, Christopher 
Sayers, esq. 

At his residence, Desford, aged 65, Thomas 
Prior, esq. 

At Upper Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq., aged 94, 
General Tredway Clarke, H.E.1.C,’s Madras Ar- 
tillery, the senior officer of the Indian Army. 

At his residence, Gainsford-st., Horselydown, 
aged 77, Samuel Barnard, late Major in the Hon. 
Artillery Company. 

At Edinburgh, aged 54, Hannah, widow of 
sae Brydges Hodgson, esq., of Acomb, near 

ork. ° 

Aged 73, George Gunning Campbell, esq., of 
Fairfield-house, Monkton, Ayrshiie, late of the 
H.E.1.C.’s Service. 

May 4. At Hastings, aged 25, Lieut. Richard 
Savery, R.N., late of I1.M.S. ** Alecto.” 

Mr. James Evans, editor of the ‘* United Ser- 
vice Gazette,” lost his life near Bridgewater, by 
a gig (or phaeton) accident. The vehicle broke 
in going down a hill; the spokes all flew out of 
the wheels; and Mr. Evans was jerked out, his 
skull fracturing in the fall. 

At Wendover Dean, Buckinghamshire, aged 
70, Anne, wife of William Grover, esq. 

At Rushton, aged 64, Mr. Samuel Philips 
Ashby. 

At Chatham, aged 64, James Atkins, Lieut. in 
H.M.’s Navy 48 years from the date of his com- 
mission. 

At Dorchester-pl., Blandford-sq., aged 62, 
James Frewin, esq. 

May 5. Suddenly, at Tottenham-park, Marl- 
borough, J. M. Peniston esq., of Salisbury. 

At his residence, Howley-pl., Maida-hill, Dr. 
Edgecumbe Windeatt Edwards, late Physician- 
General, Bombay Army. 

In Bootham, in the vicinity of York, aged 82, 
Dorothy, relict of the Rev. Nicholas Holme, Kec- 
tor of Rise, and Vicar of Aldborough. 

At Darley Dale, aged 92, Benjamin Broom- 
head, esq. 

In Dublin, at the residence of her son, Barbara 
Hemphiil, Author of ‘‘ Freida the Jongleur,” and 
other novels, and relict of John Hempbill, esq., 
of Cashel. 

At Finsbury-sq., aged 73, William Langmore, 
esq., M.D. 

At the Gate-house, Chepstow, aged 83, James 
Proctor, esq. 

At Belgrave-sq., Caroline Jane, wife of Sir 
Richard Levinge, bart, 

At Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 91, Miss 
Stables. 

May 6. At Ashburton, aged 83, Charles Bird, 
esq., barrister, well known in Exeter and through 
the Western Circuit. 

At Bramcote-hall, Notts, aged 76, Helen, widow 
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of Robert Choyce, esq., late of Ivanhoe-cottage, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

At Brook-house, near Sandwich, the residence 
of her brother, John Godfrey, esq., Elizabeth 
Anne, relict of Lieut-Col. Monius, East Kent 
Militia. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st., London, Georgiana, 
wife of Bolton King, esq., M.P., of Chadsunt, 
Warwickshire. 

At Newport, Barnstable, aged 64, Lieut.-Col. 
John Thornton Lowis, Bengal Native Infantry. 

At Stowe Rectory, near Weedon, aged 30, 
Emma, wife of the Rev. H. Crawley. 

Aged 72, Margaret, wife of the Rev. Daniel 
Ferguson, Rector of Walkington, J.P., and De- 
puty-Lieut. for the East Riding of the county 
of York. 

May7. At Cambridge, aged 43, David King, 
esq., solicitor. 

At Bournemouth, aged 73, Harriet, widow of 
the Rt. Hon. Henry Hobhouse, of Hadspen, in 
the county of Somerset. 

At his residence, Brewer-st., Woolwich, Kent, 
Capt. Samuel Rideout, R.N. 

At Chen:es, Bucks, aged 76, Elizabeth Sarah, 
wife of Fredk. Augustus Hyde, esq. 

At Wakes Colne-hall, aged 57, Henry Sking- 
ley, esq. 

Aged 22, in consequence of a fall from his horse 
the previous afternoon, Evan, third son of John 
Williams, esq., Dursley, Glocestershire. 

May 8. At Leamington, aged 58, Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Henry Wingfield, late of H.M.’s 32nd 
Regt. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 58, Major Henry 
Patch, Bengal Invalids. 

At Malmesbury, Wilts, at the residence of her 
brother, Mr. Chubb, aged 78, Mrs. Hodge, widow 
of Join Hodge, esq., late of Bude, Cornwall. 

Suddenly, aged 48, Josiah Phillips Eady, esq., 
of Wick-hall, Hackney-wick. 

At Congresbury, near Bristol, aged 86, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Robert Smith, esq., of Bath, and 
mother of A. B Smith, esq., solicitor, Melksham. 

At his chambers, Bridge-st., Westminster, aged 
81, William Ayrton, esq. 

Aged 57, Harriett, wife of John Randall, ee 
of Upper Bedford-pl., and King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

May 9. At Eaton-pl., London, aged 87, Mary, 
widow of the Hon. Sir George Grey, bart., K.C.B. 
The Hon. Lady Grey was Mary, dau. of the late 
Mr. Samuel Whitbread, of Bedwell-park, Herts, 
and sister of the late Mr. Samuel Whitbread, of 
Cardington, and many years M.P. for Bedford- 
shire. Her ladyship was born in 1770, and mar- 
ried, in 1795, the lute Hon. Sir G. Grey, bart., 
K.C.B. (captain R.N., and sometime resident 
commissioner of Portsmouth Dockyard, and 
marshal in the island of Barbadoes), who 
was the third son of the first Earl Grey, and bro- 
ther of the late Premier, Earl Grey, of the late 
General the Hon. Sir Henry G. Grey, G.C.B., 
and of the late Bishop of Hereford. By her gal- 
lant husband, who died in 1828, her ladyship had 
a family of five daughters, and also two sons, the 
elder of whom is the present Right Hon. Sir 
George Grey, bart., late Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. By her ladyship’s death, 
the families of Grey, Elton, Baring, Gainsbo- 
rough, Jenkinson, and of the Rev. Sir Henry 
Thompson, bart., are placed in mourning. 

At Elmstead, aged 90, William Whiten, for fifty- 
nine years church clerk. 

At Stanhope-terrace, Regent’s-park, London, 
Elizabeth, wife of Lieut.-Col. Stuinforth, and 
dau. of the late Joyce Gold, esq., of Heslington, 
near York. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, suddenly, aged 59, Mrs. 
Turton, relict of Edmund Turton, esq., of Kildale, 
and Larpool-hall, Yorkshire. 

In Bernard-st., Southampton, aged 63, Mr. 
Nicholas Bienvenu, Alderman of the Borough. 

At Mont a l’Abbe, Jersey, aged 72, Thomas 
Hedley, «sj. 
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At his residence, Dover-terr., Upper Brook-st., 
Manchester, aged 88, J. F. Pettyjean, esq. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Dowling, relict of W. 
Dowling, esq., Over Wallop, Hants. 

May 10. At Prior-park-buildings, Bath, Sarah, 
wife of C. L. Hayward, esq. 

In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., Ann, Lady Dalrym- 
ple, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Adolphus John Dal- 
remple, bart., and only dau. of the late Sir James 
Graham, bart., of Kirkstall. 

At Paris, Augusta, wife of Dalkeith Holmes, 
esq., and youngest dau. of the late Alexander 
Shearer, esq., of Swanmore-house, Hants. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, William Panton, esq., late 
Physician-Gen., Bengal, of Eden-bank, Roxburgh- 
shire, N.B. 

May \1. At Uphaven Vicarage, Wilts, Mar- 
garet Catherine, wife of the Rev. Henry Crook, 
and only dau. of the late William Henry Douce, 
esq., of Portlund-place, Bath. 

At Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., Harriet, widow 
of James Morier, esq. 

At his resid , Colebrook-st., Winchester, 
aged 83, John Preston, esq. 

AtRothesay, N.B , aged 57,Alexander Mackean, 
esq., second son of the late Alexander Mackean, 
esq., formerly of Kingston, Jamaica. 

» 12. At Freazley-hall, near Tamworth, 
aged 67, William Power, esq., Auditor of the 
Leicestershire and Nottingham Audit District. 

In Colebrook-st., Winchester, somewhat sud- 
denly, Capt. Preston. 

Aged 27, George Thornton Hamilton, barrister- 
at-law, only son of the late G. Hamilton, esq. 

At Pontefract, aged 76, Alicia Mary, widow of 
Sir Henry Carr Ibbetson, bart., of Denton-park, 
in the county of York. 

May13. Aged 72, Sarah, wife of Thos. Scar- 
borough, esq., Sussex-place, Old Kent-road. 

At Brompt n-sq., aged 69, John Appleton, esq. 

In North-crese., Bedford-sq., aged 76, Miss 
Rose Grosvenor. 

At Cheltenham, aged 59, Howe Courtenay 
Daniel, esq., formerly 7th Dragoon Guards. 

May 14. At Thorpe-hall, Thorpe -le-Soken, 
Helen, wife of John Martin Leake, esq. 

Aged 76, Isabella, wife of T. E. Headlam, esq., 
M.D., and dau. of the late Sir William Loraine, 
bart., of Kirkharle, Northumberland. 

At Millbrooke - villa, Guildford-road, South 
Lambeth, aged 62, Ann, widow of Thos. Alford, 
esq., of Grove-lodge, Merton, ——. 

At Edingthorpe Rectory, Norfolk, aged 71, 
Emma, widow of Thomas Turner, ge of Bath. 

Sarah Elizabeth Ward, wife of J.C. Johns, esq., 
and relict of Lieut.-Gen. Cluland. 

May 15. At Coatham, Yorkshire, aged 64, 
George Thomas Hutchinson, esq., (late of Stokes- 
ley), eldest son of the late George Hutchinson, 
esq., of Whitton-house, Durham, and Brunton, 
Northumberland. 

At Park-lodge, Cambridge, Ann, wife of H. 
Hemington Harris, esq., solicitor. 

At Penn-Tamar-cottage, Stoke, — Greak, esq., 
at an advanced age. Deceased was brother-in- 
law to the late General Sir Henry Havelock. 

At his residence, Belmont-house, Brixton-hill, 
aged 65, William Wagstaff, esq. 

At Wrexham, ag d 68, Robert Humphreys 
Jones, esq., of Glan Conway, Denbighshire. 

At Worthing, aged 81, Susan, widow of Edward 
Verral, esq., for werly of St. Michael’s, Lewes. 

May 16. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 52, 
Emily Frances, wife of Sir Join Kennaway, bart. 

At Cornbrook-lodge, near Manchester, aged 60, 
John Bagshaw, esq. * 

At Pointon, Lincolnshire, aged 74, Benjamin 
Handley, esq., formerly of the 9th Lancers. 

At Dunholme, in the county of Lincoln, aged 
82, Mary, widow of George Swallow, esq., of 
Stickford, and sister of the late Joshua Morris, 
esq., of the former place. 

At Freiburg, in Baden, aged 33, Edmund 
Junius Hardeastle, esq., Captain of the late 53rd 
Bengal Native Infantry, Assistant Political Agent 
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for Rajpootana, where he served five years under 
the late Sir Henry Lawrence. 

May 17. At Weybridge, Surrey, aged 50, John 
Spinks, esq., solicitor, of Great James-st., Bed- 
ford-row, eldest son of the late John Spinks, 
esq., of the Inner Temple. 

At Sheerness, aged 22, Margaret Ann Maria, 
wife of R. Gordon Douglas, esq., R.N., Flag- 
Lieut. to Vice-Admiral Harvey, Commander-in- 
Chief at Sheerness. 

At Olveston, Bristol, Col. J. Gwennap Hume, 
of the Bombay Army. 

At Kensington - park -gardens, Notting - hill, 
aged 72, Frederick Sharp, formerly of Clapham, 


—— 
‘ord, near Wiveliscombe, aged 84, Frances, 
widow of Philip Hancock, esq. 

At Paragon-buildings, Bath, Harriet Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late James Crowdy, esq., of 
— Wilts. 

poy ts At Bedford-sq., Brighton, aged 66, 
John Wutson, esq., late of the Brunswick-house 
Hotel, Hanover-sq., London. 

At Smith - st., Chelsea, aged 75, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late John Roe, esq., of Chad- 
kirk, Cheshire. 

At his residence, Elm - lodge, Spring - grove, 
aged 27, George Halliday, esq., of Fleet-st., city. 

‘Aged. 33, Elizabeth, wife of John Evans, esq., 
solicitor, of John-st., Bedford-row. 
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At Spencer-house, Emsworth, Anne, wife of 
E. M. Sparkes, esq. 

At Norwich, aged 69, Jane, widow of John 
Marcon, esq., of Swaffham, Norfolk, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Andrew Edwards, Rector of Great 
Cressingham, in the same county. 

At Shaftesbury-cresc., Pimlico, aged 98, Mary 
Sophia, widow of Brigadier - Gen. Sir Samuel 
Bentham, K.S.G., formerly Inspector-General of 
H.M.’s Naval Works, &c. 

At Uxbridge, aged 33, James Kimber, esq., of 
the London and aunt Bank. 

At St. John’s-wood, “moe ys relict of Major 
Charles Peter Hay, of the Bengal Army. 

At her residence, Beaumont-st., Portland-pl., 
aged 97, Miss Anne Staunton Cormick. 

At Monkton, Isle of Thanet, aged ‘89, Robert 
Eason, esq. 

May 19, In Eaton-place, Charlotte, relict of 
the Rev. John Jeffreys, late Rector of Barnes, 


— 
orthing, aged 19, oseph Lyall Brandreth, 
youngest son of T. S. Brandreth, esq 

At his Saggy Blackheath- oak, aged 72, 
Thomas Oak, esq., 

At Leamington, pee ‘sl, Robert Benson, esq., 
solicitor, of Cockermouth. 

May 20, Suddenly, Major Arden, of Hill’s- 
court-crescent, Exeter. 





TABLE OF ‘MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
























































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
z ; ; : : , 
Week ending |§ # &| 2% gs g8 Fe q g/2{q 
Saturday, [2 S| og g 3 s|i98] & 3 = RS 
PRE VE TE) OE IPE Z 
April 24 585 | 146{ 172] 196 | 45 | 1144 
May 1 616 | 145] 142] 190 | 32 | 1125 851 | 866 | 1717 
* 8 539 | 148] 149] 176 | 44] 1056 868 | 820 1688 
” 15 547 | 154] 138] 171 | 47 | 1057 798 | 752 | 1550 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. 44 1 36 0 25 0 31 6 39 10 41 9 
Week endi 
"May 21. } 44 11 | 85 0 | 2 8 | 9 7 | 40 9 | 42 1 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 24. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 41. Os.—Straw, 11. 4s. to 1. 8s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 57. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| Ree PE ere 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, May 24. 

See he, Od. to Ge. Cd. | DOB cocicsccecccccrcccccssesscacecces 3,616 
ey Se Se Se errerrererrerrrerrerrr 20,430 
OE. De, De GOB, GF Ge viii scissscsesecaciasaccacccssaces 109 
Ro ratstunccnecacatoud Ge. Od. to Te. Ob. | PigB.ccccscccccsssccccccccecvesssoscsoss 415 


COAL-MARKET, Aprit 22. 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 9d. to 17s. 3d. Other sorts, 12s. 3d. to 16s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow 54s. 3d. Petersburgh Y. C., 55s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From April 24 to May 21, inclusive. 




























































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. 
te os [AS te ° me sft ol, 4 : 
o s on a 
FE 3 i 8 re bo Weather. |] >= 3 E 8 2 eo Weather. 
Alex] @ [a AR los| © [a4 
Apr ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Apr.| ° | ° | ° Jin. pts. 
24 | 52 | 65 | 49 |30. O5|/fair 9 | 51 | 57 | 47 |30. O8jicloudy, fair 
25 | 50 | 56 | 48 /29. 97//do. rn. hl.cldy.|| 10 | 48 | 63 | 45 |29. 99Jldo. do. 
26 | 45 | 56 | 44 /30. O7/lcloudy, fair 11 | 48 | 58 | 46 |29. 88|\shws. cloudy 
27 | 42 | 49 | 43 |30. O4)jao. 12 | 47 | 50 | 46 |29. 67|/heavy rain 
28 | 45 | 60 | 45 |29. 97/\do. fair 13 | 51 | 61 | 47 |29. 61j/fair, do. cldy. 
29 | 49 | 57 | 46 |29. 54/irn. cldy. shws.|| 14 | 56 | 58 | 45 |29. 72\\do.cldy.hy.rn. 
80 | 50 | 50 | 42 |29. 10)\do.fr.hy.rn.hl.|| 15 | 50 | 60 | 55 |29. 89)heavy rain 
M.1 | 48 | 55 | 44 29. O6/icldy. hy. shws.|| 16 | 58 | 63 | 50 |29. 61||showers, fair 
2 | 47 | 50 | 44 |29. 27/|Iheavy rain 17 | 54 | 58 | 50 |29. 89)\heavy rain 
8B | 44] 54] 41 |29. 43)icloudy 18 | 57 | 65 | 58 |29. 84)\showers, fair 
4 | 44 | 51 | 46 /29. 88iido. showers || 19 | 56 | 64 | 53 |29. 88/ifair 
5 | 49 | 60 | 41 |29. 93jdo. fair, cldy. || 20 | 58 | 62 | 53 |29. 82)|do. 
6 | 50 | 56 | 42 |30. 21iido. do. do. 21 | 59 | 70 | 57 |29. 79|ldo. 
7 | 48 | 55 | 42 |30. 20j\do. do. do. 22 | 59 | 66 | 53 |29. 79jido. 
8 | 49 | 56 | 44 /30. 28)cloudy, fair 23 | 58 | 57 | 51 |29. 73)irn.fr.cy.by.rn. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
April Sper | Sper | New | pank | India | Ex. Bills. | Idia |p, Bona 
and a 9 * * nds. x. Bonds 
May.| Consvis. | Reduced. | core, | Stock. | Stock. 1000. £1,000. A. £1,000. 
24 97 95% 953 220 |———|_ 37 pm. 18 pm. | 101% 
26| 97 953 953 | 2214 | 223 39 pm. 
27| 97% 954 96 222 223 
28 973 963 963 222 21 pm. | 1013 
29| 974 96} 964 | 222 223 39 pm. | 21 pm. ——— 
80 974 964 96 2214 36 pm. | 18 pm. 
M.1 
8 97% 963 96 2223 225 36 pm. { 20 pm. 
4 97% 96 963 2214 2224 40pm. |————/| 101 
5| 97% 963 963 | 2214 | 223: | 40pm. |———! 101 
6| 973 96§ 964 2214 225 40pm. | 22 pm, |———— 
7| 973 66} 96} | 223 225 38 pm. 
8| 973 964 964 222 43 pm. | 20 pm. |———— 
10| 973 96} 96} 223 43 pm. | 24pm, |———_—_ 
11} 973 953 964 221 224 40 pm. | 24pm. | —_— 
12| 97% 953 964 222 2254 43 pm. 
13 | 973 96 95; | 222) | 223} | 44pm. 
14| 97} 95% 953 | 223 |———| 40pm. | 22 pm. |——— 
15; 974 953 96 2214 |———_|_ 41 pm. | 22 pm. |———— 
17} 973 955 964 | 222 224 24 pm, |——— 
18 97} 96 96} 2224 22 pm. |-—————— 
19 | 973 964 96 |———|}_ 224} 43 pm. | 22 pm. |———— 
| 20| 97% 264 963 | 221 |———| 43pm. 
{ 21 97% 963 963 221 40 pm. | 22 pm. |——— 
| 22| 97} 96} 96} | 222 44pm. | 21 pm. |——— 
24| 98 96§ | 963 | 221 40 pm. 
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Cliff Bank, new Roman Catholic church 
at, 320 

Clifford, Lord, memoir of, 551 

Clonmacnoise Nunnery, 656 

Clover grasse, brought into England, 643 

“= of Arms in Essex Churches, 310, 

Cochet’s, Abbé, researches at Leure, 77 

Cockburn, Very Rev. Sir William, Dean of 
York, memoir of, 670 

Coimbatore, ancient tombs discovered at, 
414 

Collegian’s Guide, 198 

Colloquy of Abp. Alfric, 50 

— Devon, pendant, with emblems, 





























Cologne, ancient charter of the city of, 415 


Colvin, John, Esq., memoir of, 212 

Comprehensive History of England, 315 

Constantinople, Oriental metal-work from, 
188 

Coppock, James, Esq., memoir of, 222 

Cordwainers’ Company of London, deed of, 
73 

Corinth, destroyed by an earthquake, 415 

Cornwall, bench-ends in the churches of, 
301 

Cornwallis, K., Yarra Yarra, 536 

Court of Arches, List of Doctors, 650 

Covent Garden Theatre, New, opening of, 
662 

Coventry, St. Michael’s and the Holy Tri- 
nity churches, restored, 319 

Craunford manor, stock found at, inventory 
of, 517 

Crawford Castle, relics discovered at, 524 

Cressy, tactics at the battle of, 464 

Creuzer, George Frederic, memoir of, 556 

Crimea, losses by the French army in the, 
90 


Crofton, Vice-Adm. Hon. George A., me- 
moir of, 440 

Croker, Rt. Hon. J. W., Essays by, 29 

Crown of thorns and nails, 160 

jewels, the, 202 

Cromwellian relic, 73 

Croydon Old Church, paintings discovered 
in, 64 

Cucking-stool at Leominster, 72 

Cumberland and Westmoreland, Ancient and 
Modern, 423 

Cumnor Church, emblems of the Crucifixion 
at, 161, 162, 163 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 645 

Cunningham’s Handbook of London, 83 

Curtis and Aldridge, Fear-nac-Flu, 315 

Darling, J., Cyclopedia Béibliographica, 
195 

Deed of the thirteenth century, 418 

Dethi, King of, trial of the, 539 

Demidoff, Nikite, birth placeof, 173 

Densworth, Roman sepulchral remains 
found at, 532 

Devon, Earl of, Edward Courtney, seal of, 
69 

Devonshire, Duke of, memoir of, 209 

Diary of a Physician, anecdote of, 493 

Dicey, Thomes Edward, Esq., memoir of, 
446 

Dick, Quintin, Esq., memoir of, 559 

Didcot, corn exchange at, 322 

Didsbury and Charlton, History of the An- 
cient Chapels of, 154 

Dinnacair, sculptured stones discovered at, 
805 





Ditmarsh, its institutions and housemarks, 
65 


Dodenes, or Dodnash, priory of, seal of, 414 

Dodson, Right Hon. Sir John, memoir of, 
670 

Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
lecture on, 307 
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Doncaster, new church at, 319 
Dorking, new church at, 318 
Dorsetshire, vandalism in, 78 
———— fragment of Samian ware 
found in, 187 
Downing, Francis, Esq., memoir of, 188 
Downman, Adm. Hugh, memoir of, 219 
Dudley, new court-house at, 322 
Dundrennan Abbey, memorials of, 534 
Dunfermline, Lord, memoir of, 547 
Dunworly Bay, beads and cylinders found 
in, 656 
Eadgar, penny of, 415 
Earthen jug of the sixteenth century, 74 
East Grimstead, new church at, 318 
Eastry Church, painting discovered in, 73 
Edgbaston Church, restored, 320 
vestry-hall at, 322 
Edinburgh, Scottish coins minted at, 649 
Edmund Ironside, 634 
Edward the Confessor, Anglo-Norman bio- 
graphy of, 633 
Edward II. and Piers Gaveston, 265 
III. before Calais, army of, 125 
——— anecdote of, 578 
VI, gold crowns of, 74 
quadrant bearing the name 











of, 301 
Egyptian Pottery, 402 
Elder, Rev. Edward, D.D., memoir of, 673 
Elizabeth, Queen, legal incident in the 
reign of, 60 
- ring given to the Earl of Essex 
by, 415 
short sword, temp. of, 420 
medal of, 420 
half-sovereign of, 421 
Ellis, Sir Henry, vote of thanks to, 69 
Ely Cathedral, restoration of, 319 
Emblems of the Crucifixion, 159 
Embroidery of the thirteenth century, 414 
Emma, Queen, and her sons, 642 
England, The Judges of, 54 
statutes of, MS. volume of the 
fourteenth century, 418 
English Hearts and English Hands, 197 
archers, 130 
Escrick, St. Helen’s Church, rebuilt, 318 
Essex Churches, Coats of Arms in, 310, 
657 
Essex, Earl of, miniature of, 69 
—— ting given by Queen Eli- 
zabeth to, 415 
Essays on Church Penitentiaries, 316 
the French Revolution, 29 
— of Montaigne, 139 
Eton College, nearly rebuilt, 319 
Every-day Duties, 199 
Execution, case of deferred, 458 
Exeter, St. Laurence Church, restored, 320 
Eye, new town-hall at, 322 
Eyton, Fulk, will of, 1454, 188 
Fairholt, F. W., Dramatic Works of John 
Lilly, 293 
Fallowfield, hamlet of, 156 
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Family Devotion, 316 
Faussett’s Collection of Antiquities, 530 
Fear-nac-Flu: A Combat, and other 
Poems, 315 
Felixstowe, Roman coins found at, 419 
intaglio found at, 650 
Feimersham Church, restored, 320 
Fettyplace, Anthony, sepulchral brass of, 
99 


Filey, Roman remains found at, 76 

Fishergatz Bar, sculpture from, 652 

Five wounds, the, from Cumnor Church, 
162 

Florence of Worcester, Chronicle of, 503 

Forester, 7., Translation of Florence of 
Worcester, 503 

Forgeries in lead, 649 

Foss, E., The Judges of England, 54 

Foster, John Frederic, Esq., memoir of, 559 

Fountaine, Sir Andrew, Life of, 659 

France, Publications of the Early National 
Poetry of, 181 

attempted assassination of the Em- 

peror, 203 

news from, 323 

before the Revolution, 386 

France-Lynch, Bisley Common, new church 
at, 319 

Frankfort-on-the-Mein, monument at, 4 

Frankish antiquities, 65 

Frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, 91 

Froude’s character of Henry VIII., 482 

Galway, curious instrument found in, 649 

Garveston, brass ring found at, 414 

Gawthorpe, derivation of, 152, 346 

Geology, The Wonders of, 429 

German medal of silver, engraved, 421 

Gesetze der Angelsachsen, Die, 84 

Ghent, Philip von Arteveld and the soldiers 
of, 138 

Gibson, David C., memoir of, 536 

Rev. E., Family Devotion, 316 

Gilbert-street, Bloomsbury, fatal fire in, 538 

Gill, T. H., Anniversaries, 536 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., Studies on Ho- 
mer and the Homeric Age, 495, 613 

Gloucester, corn exchange at, 322 

Godwin, family of, 639 

Gossett, Dr. Isaac, burial-place of, 2. 

Gothic Houses and Modern Requirements, 19 

Graig, an amulet found at, 419 

Greek Pottery, History of, 621 

Green, M. A. E., Calendar of State Papers, 
Reign of James I., 509 

Greenhithe, new church at, 319 

Greenstead Church, restored, 320 

Greenwich, horse armoury at, 303 

Gregory, Prof., memoir of, 672 

Grimsby, corn exchange at, 322 

Gunther von Schwarzburg, king of the Ro- 
mans, monument of, 4 

Haberfield, Sir John Kerle, memoir of, 221 

Hackney, Unitarians’ new chapel at, 321 

Hadleigh inventory of goods and jewels 
belonging to St. Mary’s Church, 18+ 
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Haileybury College, final closing of, 91 

Halifax, Congregational meeting-house 
erected at, 320 

Hampstead, Soldiers’ Daughters’ School, 321 

Handborough Church, font at, 166 

Handy Book on Property Law, 199 

Handyside, Lord, memoir of, 552 

Hanover, King of, claim of, 202 

—— Crown jewels, 431 

Harris, Island of, antiquities discovered in, 
651 

Harrow-road, new Scotch church in, 321 

Hartlepool, West, market-hall at, 322 

Haslingden, new Wesleyan chapel at, 321 

Hastings, etymology of the word, 636 

Havelock, Sir Henry, memoir of, 168, 429 

Broad Stone of Honour, 





431 
Hawarden Church, description of, 146 
Hawkins, Sir John, extract from a letter of, 
875 
Hazledean, Sir Roger, and the Lady Clare, 
411 
Hearne, Thomas, birthplace and early haunts 
of, 185 
Heaton Norris, derivation of, 157 
Hedenham, Roman kiln discovered at, 647 
Hegel, G. W. F., Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History, 195 
Helena, gold coin of, 650 
Hemel Hempstead, corn exchange at, 322 
Henry IT., charter of, 65 
III., book-cover with the arms of, 67 
— IV., death of, 265 
— VI, deeds, temp. of, 68 
— VII., doorway, temp. of, 419 
bronze bust of, 523 
— VIII., new Great Seal of, 57 
astrolabe belonging to, 301 
charter of, 478 
half-groat of, 650 
Henry’s divorce from Anne of Cleves, 412 
Heraldic query, 574 
Hereford Cathedral, restoration of, 319 
Chapter-house, matrix 
of a seal found in, 419 
Herodotus, Rawlinson’s Translation of, 392 
Hexham, silver plaque found at, 647 
Hicks, James, Esq., memoir of, 221 
Highbury, new Wesleyan chapel at, 321 
Higher Broughton, Congregational meeting- 
house erected at, 320 
Historical Acting Charades, 90 
———— Sermons on the Sufferings and Re- 
surrection of the Lord, 316 
Hod, Roman camp at, 78 
Hodgson, Rev. John, a memoir of the, 36. 
as curate of Jarrow, 











anecdote of, 41 

Hodson, Lieut. William S. Raikes, memoir 
of, 558 

Holm Heath, ancient burial-place on, 187 

Holyrood, in connection with Mary Queen 
of Scots, 415 

palace, expenses of, 524 





Homer and the Homeric Age, 495, 618 
and Scripture, contrast between, 





61 . 

Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, 196 

Horse-shoes, specimens of, 420 

House-marks, ancient, 66 

Houses of Parliament, frescoes in the, 91 

Hughes, J., The Boscobel Tracts, 85 

Hulme, new church at, 318 

Hungerford, Lady, the tragedy of, 122 

Hurdis, James Henry, Esq., memoir of, 108 

Hutchison, Z. B., Memorials of the Abbey 
of Dundrennan, 534 

Iichester, Earl of, memoir of, 210 

Ilfracombe, Church of St. Philip and St, 
James, completed, 318 

Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, 195 

Imperial Atlas, 315 

India, news from, 94, 324, 434, 539 

Inkermann, coins obtained at, 419 

Inventory of the effects of Thomas Key, 415 

Ireland in 1399, mode of warfare, 247 

new Roman Catholic cathedrals 

in progress, 320 

public entry of the Viceroy into 

Dublin, 432 

— the round towers of, 648 

Isle of Skye, notice of bronze relics found 
in the, 422 

Italy, discovery of pithoi, 622 

Jack Frost and Betiy Snow, 90 

James I., judicial corruption in the reign 
of, 











of Scotland, family of, 442 

VI., atchesons of, 190 

John, King of France, portrait of, 415 

de Garlande, treatise of, 52 

of Gaunt, seal of, 69 

Johnes, Mr., mansion of Hafod destroyed 
by fire, 376 

Johnstone, W., Translation of Sturm’s Morn- 
ing Communings with God, 196 

Journal and Literary Remains of John 
Byron, 429 

Journal of the Northern Society of Anti- 
quaries, 532 

Karslake, Henry, Esq., memoir of, 560 

Keble, Rev. J., Eucharistical Adoration, 
199 

Keith-house, in the parish of Humbie, 
189 

Kerry, stone fortresses and dwellings on 
the coast of, 187 

Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk, 74 

Key, Thomas, inventory of the effects of, 
cists found near, 415 

Key of the fifteenth century, 73 

Keys, collection of, 419 

Kidderminster, play-house denounced, 148 

Kilkenny Archeological Society, meeting 
of, 656 

Kimmerage shale, armlet of, 187 

——— coal-money, 413 

Kirby, Rev. Henry, memoir of, 332 
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Kirkby Thore, Roman remains found at, 
68, 188 

Knights Templars, 458 
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Loyd, Lewis, Esq., memoir of, 679 

Luard, H.R., Lives of Edward theConfessor, 
631 

Ludewig, H. E., Literature of the American 





relating to the, 282, 513 

in Ireland, 346 

Knoz, John, birthplace of, 189 

Lablache, Signor, memoir of, 334 

Lac d’Antre, Jura, Roman antiquities 
found in, 420 

Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inven- 
tories, 157 

Land of Promise, 19+ 

Landmarks of History, 87 

Landscape Painting in Water-Colours, 88 

Lanercost Priory, Roman inscriptions at, 
418 

Langridge Church, sculptures at, 300 

Laurie, Mr. Richard Holmes, memoir of, 561 

Law of treasure-trove, 152, 234, 306 

Leaden figures and badges, 234 

Leeds, new Roman Catholic church at, 320 

market-hall at, 322 

Leek, new Wesleyan chapel at, 321 

Leigh Church, monumental skull-cap in, 458 

Lenten Sermons, 430 

Leure, St. Nicholas Church, antiquities at, 
77 











gunpowder first used in naval war- 
fare at, 77 

Leyden, medal struck on the siege being 
raised, 74 

Liber Winton, a MS., notes on, 647 

Lichfield Diocesan Church Calendar, 199 

Cathedral, an early English capital 
from, 416 

Lilleston, farm inventory of, 517 

Lilly, John, and his works, 293 

Limehouse, Strangers’ Home at, 322 

——— St. Ann’s Church, repaired, 319 

Lincolnshire, antiquities found in, 73 

Lindsay, Lord, Letters from Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land, 429 

Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, 
Illustrations of the, 195, 371 

Liverpool, new Roman-Catholic church at, 
320 





new court-house at, 322 
proposed free library and mu- 
seum at, 531 
Llandaff Cathedral, restoration of, 312 
Llandinorwig, new church at, 319 
Lock and key, fifteenth century, 421 
Lockwood, Mark, Esq., memoir of, 106 
London, Lord Mayor of, in 1275, seal of, 
301 





and its vicinity, churches completed 

in, 317 

St. Mary Woolnoth, repaired, 319 

St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 319 

——— new Roman Catholic church, Com- 
mercial-road East, 320 

Lover, Mr., Lyrics of Ireland, 429 

—— W. T., Bibliographical Manual, 

95 








Aboriginal Languages, 195 

Lullingstone Castle, Kent, spur discovered at, 
414 

—— Church, sepulchral brass at, 301 

Lundy, cists discovered on the sea-shore at, 
306 

Lyrics of Ireland, 429 

Macaulay’ s, Lord, History, remarks on, 380 

Macfarlan, Rev. Duncan, D.D., memoir of, 
104 

McGrigor, Sir James, memoir of, 553 

Macknight, T., Life and Times of Edmund 
Burke, 607 

Magna, or Carvoran, barbed weapon found 
at, 187 

Malvern Church, Great, emblems in, 160 

tiles at, 166 

Manchester Cathedral, restoration of, 319 
—-——_——— Jews’ new synagogues at, 321 

Mant, Rt. Rev. Richard, Lord Bishop of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, memoir of, 
190 

Many Thoughts on Many Things, 196 

March, Earl of, Roger Mortemer, seal of, 69 

Marden, Kent, Roman antiquities discovered 
at, 421, 649 

Marianus Scotus, Chronicle of, 503 

Mark-moot, court of, 66 

Marriage of the Princess Royal, 203, 822 

Mary, Queen, legal incidents in the reign 
of, 59 

Mason, Capt. George Monck, memoir of, 105 

Master of the Rolls, proposed publications 
of, 258 

Maud, Empress, charter of the, 299 

Maud Summers the Sightless, 90 

Maule, Sir William Henry, memoir of, 330 

Maundy Money, 649 

Mazxstoke, engraved gold ring dug up at, 
523 





Mayer’s, Mr., museum of antiquities, 529 

Medal of St. Benedict, explanation of the 
inscription on the, 420 

Mediaval vessel in terra-cotta, 73 

Meredates, coin of, 421 

Merthyr Tydvil, new church at, 319 

Merton, Walter de, memoir of, 70 

Middleborough-on-Tees, new meeting-house 
at, 321 

Middleby in Annandale, Roman altars found 
at, 190 

Might not Right, 90 

Mill’s History of British India, 197 

Miller, Hugh, Life and Times of, 537 

Rev. John, memoir of, 441 





Ministry, change of, 324 

Minton, Mr. Herbert, memoir of, 561 

Mirrors, history of, 421 

Miserrimus, tombstone inscribed with, 458 

Moira, Lady, extract from correspondence 
of, 372 
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Mold, fragment of breastplate found near, 
69 


Monasteries, suppression of, 485 

Monmouth and Abergavenny, seals of the 
lords marchers of, 74 

Montaigne the Essayist, 139 

Monthly Intelligencer, 90, 200, 317, 481, 
538, 662 

Montmore, St. Mery’s Church, paintings 
discovered at, 299 

Montreuthmont, royal hunting forest of, 306 

Monumental skull-cap, 458 

Moral Philosophy, Stewart's Lectures on, 
409 

Morayshire, the Tappock, 189 

Morton, Earl of, memoir of, 547 

Mousa, round tower at, 651 

Muirhead, J. P., Winged Words on Chan- 
trey’s Woodcocks, 88 

Murray, T. B., Pitcairn, 87 

Name of an author wanted, 234 

Naples and King Ferdinand, 430 

National Antiquities, our, 77 

Neviansk, leaning-tower at, 175 

Neville, Sir William, seal of, 69 

Newbourne, church restored at, 320 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, new Wesleyan cha- 
pel at, 321 

museum at, 529 

New Forest, potters’ kilns in the, 413 

Newmarket, St. Mary’s Church, piscina dis- 
covered in, 419 

Newport, St. Thomas’s Church, opening of, 
318 





new Baptists’ chapel at, 321 

New publications, list of, 430, 536, 660 

Nice, fourteenth-century MS. at, 656 

Nicholas and Nigel, receipts and expenses 
of, 516 

Nichols, J. B., Illustrations of the Lite- 
rary History of the Eighteenth Century, 
195, 371 

Nineveh and its Palaces, 196 

Nolan, James, memoir of, 680 

Nonconformists—John Spilsbury, 84 

Norfolk, Kett’s rebellion in, 74 

Northamptonshire, bronze celt found in, 523 

Northleigh, Roman pavements at, 184 

North Shields, New Connexion chapel at, 
321 

Northumberland, Duke of, liberality of, 187 

Rev. John Hodgson, his- 





torian of, 36 
——— History and Antiquities 
of, 291 














_—_—_— sculptures on rocksin, 652 
Norwich Cathedral, tower restored, 319 
—— a mould found at, 419 
Bassingham gateway formerly at, 





Notitia, extracts from a MS. appended to, 
474 


Numismatic Society, meetings of, 74, 421, 
525, 650 
Nurse's Book of Rhymes and Jingles, 198 
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Old English Gospels, 192 

Oldhatle, Sir William, seals of, 68 

Old Minster, the, at South Elmham, 300 

Orkney, Pict’s house at, 306 

-—— silver ornaments, torques, brooches, 
&c., found in, 524 

discovery of ancient relics in, 542 

Orleans, Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of, 
character of, 383 

——— H.R.H. the Duchess of, memoir of, 
668 

Orthodox Doctrine of the Greek Church, 199 

Ostia, excavations at, 656 

Ottoman Turks, History of the, 430 

Oundle, eclipse of the sun as observed at, 
433 





Ouseley, William Charles, Esq., memoir of, 
675 


Owen, Rev. W., The Good Soldier, 429 

Oxford Architectural Society, meeting of, 
69, 415 

——— proposed papers on history of, 72 

Balliol College Chapel, 319 

——— New University Museum, erected, 
319 

—— new Debating-room for the Union 
at, 319 

— St. Mary’s tower and spire, restored, 
319 

—— Exeter College library and Rector’s 
lodgings at, 319 

Lenten Sermons preached at, 430 

Pacha, Reschid, memoir of, 219 

Palmer, William, Esq., memoir of, 679 

Paper-makers, watermarks of, 30 

Paris, announcement of a work on the 
Topography of Gaul by order of the 
Emperor, 540 

Parker, Thomas Lister, Esq., memoir of, 
416 

Parkinson, Rev. Richard, memoir of, 556 

Pasha, Iskender, memoir of, 221 

Peckham, East, church restored at, 320 

Pectoral ornament, engraved, 303 

Peerage in the present century, 593 

Pelasgic and Latian ware, 301 

Pelican, the, 165 

Perambulation of Islington, 313 

Percy, Bishop, letter of, 376 

Personal Recollections of Cardinal Wise- 
man, 431 

Perthes, M. Doucher de, Celtic and Ante- 
diluvian Antiquities, 297 

Frederick, Life and Times of, 661 

Piccope, Rev. G. J., Lancashire and Che- 
shire Wills, &c., 157 

Pierson, Rear-Adm, Sir William Henry, 
memoir of, 553 

Pimlico, Duchy of Cornwall offices at, 321 

Pitcairn: the Island, the People, and the 
Pastor, 87 

Pithoi found in Italy, 622 

Pitkennedy, discovery of a cist at, 306 

Plymouth, Redding’s life at, 489 

Pope's Sir Balaam—who was he ? 2 
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Pop;’s Works, 429 

Pottery, History of Ancient, 400, 621 

Poxzuoli, temple of Serapis at, 68 

Pratt, Archd., Scripture and Science not 
at Variance, 199 

Princess Royal, marriage of, 203, 322 

Prestonpans, bronze-hilted sword found at, 
190 

Punishment and Prevention, 315 

Purgatory of Prisoners, 315 

Purses, history of, 419 

Pycroft, Rev. J., Collegian’s Guide, 198 

Queenhithe, bronze eagle found near, 650 

Raine, Rev. J.. Memoir of the Rev. John 
Hodgson, 36 

Raleigh, Dr. Walter, family of, 82 

Ranfurley, Earl of, memoir of, 439 

Rauch, Prof. Christian, memoir of, 105 

Rawlinson, G., Translation of Herodotus, 
392 

Redding, C. W., Fifty Years’ Recollections, 
Literary and Personal, 431, 488 

connection with the New Monthly, 
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Reddish, singularity of, 157 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 535 
Reliquary of the fifteenth century, 74 
Reminiscences of Scottish Life, 431 
Right Way the Best Way, 316 
Ring with intaglio of cornelian, 649 
Rintoul, Robert Stephen, memoir of, 676 
Roade Church, chancel restored, 320 
Roberts, Robert Wilson, a memoir of, 537 
Rockingham, Lord, the friend of Burke, 
609 
Rokesley, Gregory de, sepulchral brass of, 
301 


Rolfe, Mr., Roman and Saxon Antiquities, 
77, 530 

Roman epistomium, 419 

intaglio, 650 

pottery, 630 

wall, survey of the, 78 

Romilly, Sir John, Master of the Rolls, 258 

Romsey Abbey Church, holy-rood at, 161 

Roseisle, cist at, 189 

Rosse’s Index of Dates, 196 

Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum, 321 

Runnymede, ancient arms found at, 413 

Rye-hili, new Roman Catholic church at, 
320 

Saffron Walden Church, coats of arms in, 











Saighton Grange, near Chester, 272 
St. Alban’s, Abbot Ramridge’s tomb at, 
161 


os 





corn exchange at, 322 

St. Bernard, temple of Jupiter on the, 82 

St. David, order of, 458 

St. Gregory, the Mass of, 167 

St. James's, Chapel Royal, marriage of the 
Princess Royal at, 203 

St. John, B., Montaigne the Essayist, 139 

St. Leonard's, Lord, Handy Book on Pro- 
perty Law, 199 


St. Peter’s sword, from a MS., 163 

St. Werburgh’s Abbey, extracts from the 
Red Book of, 475 

Sakadrace, meaning of the word, 289, 290, 
458, 574 

Saxon fibula of gold, 420 

Scarborough, new Roman Catholic church 
at, 320 

——————_ new meeting-house at, 321 

Schmid, Dr. R., Die Gesetze der Angel- 
sachsen, 84 

School-days of Eminent Men, 535 

Scold’s bridle, varieties of, 74 

Scotch tenures and investitures, notes on, 
422 

Scotland, 1548, arms of, 145 

Society of Antiquaries of, meetings 

of, 189, 305, 422, 524, 651 

— Roman antiquities in, 189 

———— antiquities found in, 652 

Scott, G. G., Secular and Domestic Archi- 
tecture, 19 

Scottish martyrs, death-scenes of, 537 

National Gallery, 433 

warfare, 1327, 243 

Seals—great seal of Henry VIII, 57; of Sir 
William Oldhalle, 68; of Hugh Courtney, 
Earl of Devon, 69; of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, ib. ; of Sir William 
Neville, ib.; of Edward Courtney, Earl 
of Devon, ib.; of Roger Mortemer, Earl 
of March, ib.; of the lords marchers of 
Monmouth and Abergavenny, 74; of 
Gregory de Rokesley, Lord-Mayor of 
London in 1275, 301; of the Empress 
Maud, 299; of brass, of pointed oval 
form, 647 

Sedan-chairs, first used in England, 643 

Seistan, gold Oriental coins of, 421 

Sepulchres of the ancients, 622 

Serjeant’s rings, seventeenth century, 418 

Sheriffs appointed by her Majesty for the 
year 1858, 323 

Shields, South, market-hall at, 322 

Shipley, Rev. O., The Purgatory of Pri- 
soners, 315 

Shipreth, stone coffins discovered at, 413 

Shotley, new Roman Catholic church at, 
320 

















Shottesbrooke, remarkable for the residence 
of antiquaries, 186 

Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe-hall, house and 
farm accounts of, 149, 429 

Siberia, Oriental and Western, 172 

Sidney University degrees, 433 

Sinclair, George, Esq., Diary of, 190 

Slesvig, inscription on the gold horns found 
at, 534 

Smithfield, earthen jug found near, 74 

Smyttan, Rev. G. H., The Right Way the 
Best Way, 316 

Song of the Cat, 536 

Southgate, H., Many Thoughts on Many 
Things, 196 

Southwark, coins discovered at, 649 
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Southwark, St.Saviour’s Church, architec- 
tural notice of, 653 

——— ancient inns of, 653 

Sowler, Thomas, Esq., memoir of, 108 

Spain in 1858, A Picture of, 541 

Spanish ecclesiastical embroidery, 525 

Sparsholt, journey-ring found at, 73 

Spencer, Earl, K.G., memoir of, 328 

Spindles, ancieut, varieties of, 650 

Stained-glass windows, the production of 
modern, 416 

Standlake, British cemetery at, discovery 
of, 67 

Stanstead Montfitchet Church, coats of arms 
in, 310 

Stanton Harcourt, derivation of, 184 

Stanwick, antiquities found at, 187 

Stapleton, new church at, 318 

Star-chamber, institution of the, 55 

Stars and the Angels, 197 

State Papers, New Calendars of, 509 

reign of Charles I., 509 

Steeple Langford, sepulchral figure at, 72 

Steggall, J. H., a Real History of a Suffolk 
Man, 315 

Stephens, Mr. William, memoir of, 680 

Stevenson, Rev. J., Church Historians, 503 

Stewart, Dugald, Collected Works of, 407 

Stodart, Miss, Every-day Duties, 199 

Stone circle of Callernish in the Lewis, 524 

Street, Roman road called, 300 

Strategy of the fourteenth century, 579 

Stratford-on-Avon, carved arm-chair at, 
183 

Stuart, J., The Antiquities of Athens, 314 

Stuarts, The Descendants of the, 378 

plea for the, 379 

excluded members of the, 381 

Stubbs, W., Registrum Sacrum Anglica- 
num, 535 

Stylus of silver, 187 

Sudarium, the, 165 

Successful Merchant, the, 536 

Suffolk, decade ring found in, 419 

-—— seals found in, 649 

Sullivan, J.. Cumberland and Westmor- 
land, 423 

Susa, brass triptych at, 72 

“— Archeological Society, meeting of, 
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Sussex, discovery of Roman sepulchral re- 
mains in, 532 

Swinbrook Church, sepulchral brass at, 299 

Switzerland, Irish MSS. in the monastery 
of St. Gall, 522 

Takeley Church, coats of arms in, 311 

Talbot, Dame Frances, inventory of goods 
of, in 1569, 145 

Taliesin and the Welsh Bards, 252 

— Moor, sculptured stone found at, 

Tasciovanus, Prince, gold coin of, found, 
525 

Taunton, St. Mary Magdalen tower re- 
stored, 319 
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Tedstone Delamere Church, restored, 320 
Temple of Jupiter on the Grand St. Bernard, 
82 





New, seizure of the, 284 

———-——_ inventory of the goods, 
285, 513 

Thames, spear-head and stone celt found 
in the, 69 

weapons found in the, 185 

——— antiquities found in the, 299 

— bronze sword and dagger found in 
the, 413 

Things not Generally Known, 197 

Thompson, A., Punishment and Prevention, 
315 

Thomson, B. E., Vindication of the Te 
Deum, 316 

Three Sergeants, the, 198 

Thursby, Roman gold ring found at, 68 

Timbs, J., School-days of Eminent Men, 
535 

Tipton, Wesleyan Reformers’ chapel, 321 

Token of Thomas Burgess of Bister, 421 

Tomlins, 1. E., Perambulation of Isling- 
ton, 313 

Tooke, Thomas, Esq., memoir of, 445 

Topography of Gaul, 540 

Torques, collections of, 73 

Tower of London, notice of, 303 

Townend, W., The Descendants of the 
Stuarts, 378 

Townsend, Rev. George, D.D., memoir of, 
101 

Trajan’s column, representation of chain 
armour on, 299 

Tranmere, new church at, 319 

Travers, Rear-Addm. Sir Eaton Stanley, 
memoir of, 441 

Benjamin, Esq., memoir of, 444 











Treasure-trove, singular tale of, 152 





the law of, 234, 306 

Trelystan Long Mountain, church re- 
stored, 320 

Triptych of brass, engraved, 72 

Tweedall, or Tweedell, arms of, 234 

Ugthorpe, new Roman Catholic church at, 
320 





Uiphoba, coin of, 421 

Uist, South, ancient remainsdisco vered in, 
651 

Utter-barrister, term of, introduced, 58 

Uttlesford Hundred, No. VII., 657 

Vases, archaic, 625 

Vaughan, R. A., Essays and Remains of, 
426 

Velin Vole, new church at, 319 

Victoria Park, gol’ coin found in, 525 

Vindication of the Te Deum, 316 

Vocabularies, Volume of, 48 

Vulci, vases found at, 626 

Wales, political geography of, 645 

Walter de Biblesworth, treatise of, 53 

Walter de Merton, memoir of, 70 

Wandsworth-common, Royal Victoria Pa- 
triotic Asylum, 321 
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Wantage Church, restored, 320 

War-cries of different nations, 576 

Waresley, new church at, 318 

Warminster Church, restored, 320 

Warner, Rev. Richard, memoir of, 101 

Warrington, relics discovered at, 419 

————— British antiquities from, 648 

Watford, new church of St. Andrew at, 
318 


Wednesbury, new Wesleyan chapel at, 
321 

Wells, new church at, 318 

Wenden-Lofts Church, coats of arms in, 
311 

Wendens- Ambo Church, coats of arms in, 
312 

Westminster Abbey, Chaucer’s monument 
in, 83 

— Hall, entertainments in, 56 

———— Play, 200 

new palace at, 321 

—— new church at, 637 

Welsh Names and Surnames, 479 

Wereric, coin bearing the name of, 74 

Western Asia, condition of, 399 

Wheatley, new church at, 318 

White Waltham, the residence of Hearne’s 
family, 185 

Whittlesey, new town-hall at, 322 

Wickham Bonhunt Church, coats of arms in, 
312 

Widdington Church, coats of arms in, 311 

Williams, Arcideacon, Essays, 428 

Wilson, H. H., History of British India, 
197 











Prof., the Works of, 314 
Rev. Thomas, Miscellanies of, 429 
Right Rev. Daniel, Bp. of Calcutta, 
memoir of, 552 
Thomas, memoir of, 677 
Wimbish Church, coats of arms in, 311 
Wimborne Minster, restoration of, 319 
Wimisley, George, will of, 158 
Winchester, new church at, 319 

Cathedral, erroneous inscrip- 

tion in, 420 











Winchester, market-hall at, 322 

axe-blade found near, 648 

Winchilsea, Earl of, memoir of, 211 

Windows, the production of modern stained 
glass, 416 

Windymains, stone coffins found at, 189 

Wingham, fragment of a distaff found at, 
644 








Witham, river, bronze shield found in the, 
184 





sword found in the, 184 
dagger found in the, 





185 
Withington, township of, 156 
Witney Church, sepulchral brass at, 300 
Worcester, King Charles’s escape after 
the battle of, 85 
churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Michael’s parish, 145 
— Cathedral, restoration of, 319 
tombst in, 458 
Worcestershire Notes and Queries, 145 
Worksop Castle, Notts, 346 
Woodbridge Church, restoration of, 320 
Woolland, new church at, 318 
Wright, T., Volume of Vocabularies, 48 
Wrightington, new church at, 318 
Wrexham, new church at, 319 
Wychwood Forest, limits of, 183 
Wynnstay, total destruction of, by fire, 
432 
Wyseman, Sir Robert, letter of, 650 
Yarra,Yarra; or, The Wandering Aborigine, 
536 
Year Nine, a Tale of the Tyrol, 198 
York, the Dean of, memoir of, 670 
King’s Manor at, history of, 526 
—— museum at, 529 
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Yorkshire Philosophical Society, meetings 
of, 76, 526, 652 

Yorkshire, curious customs in the West 
Riding, 346 

Youghal, ancient mason’s marks at, 656 

Zoology, 196 
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Allenson, E. 225 
Allbusen, Mrs. C. 
206 


Allin, Mrs. W. 543 

Allison, H. 563 

Allott, R. 681 

Alston, G. 438 ; M. 
116 

Amai, Count F. L. 
D. O. 683 

Amesbury, S. E. 438 

Amory, S. 113 

Amphlett, E. 229 

Anderson, A.570; A. 
J.682; A.M.117; 
E. A. 667; J. 343; 
M. 567 

Andrews, E. W. 667; 
F. P. 667; Gen. 
A. 452; T. 566 

Angerstein, J. 569; 
Maj.-Gen. J. J.W. 
569 

Angle, W. S. 338 

Anson, H. 570; LI. 
K. 327; Mrs. 325 

Anstey, A. M. 225 

Anstis, J. L. 327 

Aplin, Capt. P. H. 

. 545 

Appleton, E. A. 545; 
J. 686 

Applewaite, E. T. 
665 

Applin, L. T. 438 

Arabin, H. M. E, 
118 

Archers, M. 227 

Arden, H. C. 98; 
Maj. 687 

Aremberg, Prince E. 
d’, 228 

Argles, F. A. 546 

Argyle, Duchess of, 
436 


Arkle, Mrs. G. 437 

Arkwright, C.S. 327; 
J.451; Mrs. A.W. 
326 

Armitage, E. 116; 
J. 5.489 


Armstrong, C. E. 
827; E. 546; J. 
227; W. 554 

Armytage, S. 98 

Arnold, L. 97; L.E. 
666 

Arnott, J. M. 542; 
W. 225 

Arrowsmith, H. 684 

Arundell, E. E. 684 

Ashburnham, A. 116 

Ashby,M. 546; Mrs. 
G. A. 325; S. P. 


685 
Ashe, M. 226; Mrs. 
M. 96 


Ashford, S. 226 
Ashwell, S. 226 
Askew, Maj. 230; 
Mrs. W. 325 
Astley, M. A. 547 
Aston, D. W. 667 
Atkins, H. 453; J. 
685 
Atkinson, S. 546 
Atkyns, J. S. 450 
Attfield, J. 684 
Attride, E. R. 544 
Attwood, T. A. 206 
Austen, F. C. 230 
Austin, E. 98; J. 
118 
Auther, M. 451 
Awdry, Mrs. A. 96; 
Mrs, P. 437; Mrs. 
W. H. 326 
Ayers, Capt. C. 336 
Aylmer, J. 449; Mrs. 
F. 437 
Ayrton, W. 686 
Ayton, Lt. H. A. W. 


564 
Maj. - Gen. 


Bacon, H. E. 336 

Baddeley, Mrs. 663 

Bagehot, T. W. 665 

Bagley, T. 564 

Bagnold, Maj.-Gen. 
M. E. 116 

Bagot, Capt. H. 327; 


G, 682; J. 563; 
Mrs. C. 96 
Bagshaw, C. A. 665 ; 
J. 686; R. J. 95 
Bailey, J. G. 544 
Baillie, C. 99; Mr. 
435 
Baily, E. 453 
Baird, C. L. 227; 


J. 569; L. 567; 
Mrs. A. 543; R. 
569; S. 664; W. 
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Baldwin, J. 337; M. 
G. 546; Mrs. W. 
B. 663; R. 337 
Balfour, Lady G. 
548; Mrs. C. J. 
543 f 
Balguy, J. 665 
Ball, Mrs. J. 437 
Ballard, E. 667 
Bally, W. F. 116 
Balme, J. N. 114 
Bankart, Mrs. A. 
544 
Bankes, Lady C. 96; 
L. L. 451 
Bannister, J. 341 
Barber, H. 343 
Barclay, H. 116; M. 
338; Mrs. H. 543; 
Mrs. J. G. 544 
Barfoot, H. 665 
Baring, A. H. 95; 
Miss, 328 
Barker, E. B. 448; 
J. 665; S. 118 
Barklamb, R. B. 98 
Barkley, Lt. E. 664 
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Barnard, H. G. 688 ; 
H. J. 547; S. 685 
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Barnardiston, N.328 
Barnes, E. 545; G. 
838; J. G. 567; 
W. 681 
Barnewall. T. 568 
Barnston, Maj. 449 
Barnwell, H. L. 455 
Barrett, H. M. 665 ; 
J. E. 544; Mrs. 
O. 543; Mrs. T. 
S. 96 
Barrow, E.1.338; F. 
335; J.C. 98; J. 
H.567; Dowager 
Lady, 225; Mrs. 
J.S. 325; M. W. 
449 
Barry, J. S. 116 
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Bartley, W. 339 
Barton, J. 448 
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P. 337 
Bassett, H. M. 209 
Bastard, C. F. 566 
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569; Lady, 663; 
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Batty, H. M. 448 
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339 
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R. 224 
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F. 118; Duke of, 
435; Lady H. 342 
Beaumont,C. F.208; 
E. D. 545; Lady 
M. 663 
Beattie, Mrs. H. 
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Beatty, S. S. 208 
Beccaria, Marq. 340 
Becher, Capt. A. A. 
336 


Beddome, E. 341 
Bedford, F. O. 454 
Beet, N. A. 118 
Beethoven, Herr 
Carl, 685 
Behrends, P. F. 564 
Belcombe, F. E. 209 
Bell, Capt. T. L. 
327; C. 326; J. 
S. 453; M. G. 
667; Mrs. E. 437 ; 
W. 339; W. L. 
544 
Bellairs, D. P. 116 
Bellamy, J. 563; R. 
450 


Belleville, J. 570 
Beman, R. 567 
Bendyshe, L. 666 
Benners, A. 662 
Bennett, A. L. 665; 
F. 684; H. E. 
207; Mrs. D. 325; 
T. 448; W. C, 
224 
Bensley, M. 439 
Benson, C. 685; G. 
S. 449; J. 667; 
Mrs, 96; R. 687 
Bentham, Lady M. 
S. 687 
Bentinck, C. A. 326 ; 
Mrs, A. C. 205 
Bentley, Capt. C. 
229; R. 342 
Benyon, R. 545 
Bergschmiet, H. 564 
Berkeley, F. W. F. 
97; H.118; Lady 
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Bernal, F. 436 
Bernard, Dr. H. 112; 
M. 117 
Berners, R. 335 
Berry, Dr. C. 684 
Bertie, Hon. Mrs. 
325 
Best, C. 664; Hon. 
A. L. 545; Hon. 
W. D. 99 
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Bevan, E. C. 546 


Beveridge, T. K. 
570 


Bewicke, Mrs. C. 
325 

Beyts, H. N. 542 

Bianchi, E. S. 231 

Bickersteth, Hon. J. 
207 

Bickford, T. S. 681 

Biddulph, Col. G. 
336; Mrs. M. A. 
326 

Bidgood, Mrs. 445 

Bidwell, G. S. 438 

Bienvenu, N. 686 

Biggs, Maj. J. 206 

Bigland, Lady, 114 
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664 

Bill, C. 338 
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Birch, L. 116; L. 
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Bisse, H. 335 
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C. 565 
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Bittlestone, A, 662 
Black, A. 450; E,. 
115; J. 209, 322 
Blackmoore, T. M. 
564 
Blackstone, E. 114 
Blain, Capt. P. 567 
Blair, D. 448; J. 
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Sir D. H. 227 
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H. W. 111; Mrs. 
M. 115; R. 566 
Blakesley, H. 328 
Blakiston, F. 450 
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224, 335 
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Boghton, D. 97 
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R. 336 
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Byron, Hon. A. 206; 
Hon. Mrs. W. 437 
Bywater, W. 229 
Cahill, R. F. 451 
Cahlmann, J. J. 
438 
Cairns, H. McC.435, 
436 
Caldcleuge, A. 564 
Calcraft, G. E. 98 
Caldwell, C. A. 567 
Caledon, Countess of, 
436 
Callow, M. A. 208 
Calvert, C. J. 209; 
E. 570; L. 668; 
Mrs. W. 96 
Cambridge, C. 231; 
J. 227 
Cameron, G. 
543 
Campbell, A. E. G. 
229; A. S. 326; 
Col. 336; Col. J. 
F. G. 436; D. 
838, 570; E. D. 
683; G. G. 685; 
Hon. G. P. 230; 
Hon. Mrs. A. 436; 
Hon. Mrs. R. 112; 
H. J. 439; H.S. 
666 ; L. 667; La- 
dy, 96; Lt.-Gen. 
Sir C. 662; M. 
L. 666; Mrs. C. 
325; Mrs. F. L. 
663 ; Sir R. 451; 
T. 340; W. G. 
114 


Mrs. 
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Canning, F. C. 668 ; 
J. 668 


Cannon, Lt. - Gen. 
546; M. A. 208 
Caparn, J. 546 
Capel, Hon. R. A. 
339: Hon. R.665 
Capes, R. U. 209 
Cappel, Mrs. 664 
Carden, A. B. 439; 
Adm. J. S. 683 
Carew, Mrs. P. 436 
Carey, A. 98; N. 
563 
Carlin, F. M. 97 
Carnac, E. M. 326 
Carnarvon, Lord,435 
Carnegie, H. 665 
Carneigie, J. M. 439 
Carnwath, Countess 
of, 544 
Caron, L. 208 
Carr, E. 209; E. A. 
455; T. W. 328 
Carrick, M. 326 
Carrington, C. 118; 
E. 545; J.W.118; 
Mrs. 228; Mr. 
228 
Carstairs, J. G. 326 
Carson, J. I. 667 
Carte, J. E. 98 
Carter, M. D. 328; 
Mrs. T. G. 664; 
I. L. H. 568 
Cartmel!, J. 665 
Cartwright, Mrs.487 
Cary, Hon. L. 667 
Cash, T. 99 
Castle, B. 97 
Castlerosse, Visc. 666 
Castles, B. 545 
Cathcart, T. 118 
Cator, E. M. 328; 
W. T. 665 
Catterton, Mrs. 567 
Caulfield, Capt. R. 
207 
Cave, E. A. 112 
Cavell, C. 114 
Cavendish, A. 454; 


Cc. C. 205; E. 
339; Lady E.206; 
W.G. 205 


Cayley, Sir G. 225 
Cecil, Lady R. 543 
Chadd, M. 453 
Chadwick, A. 327; 
C. A. 327; L. H. 


229 
Chafy, W. L. 326 
Chalk, Mrs. R. G. 
544 
Challen, S. H. 566 
Challoner, A. 228 
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Chalmers, Mrs. 664 

Chamberlain, A.547; 
F. T. 208; J. 451; 
Lady, 96; S. 453, 
569 

Chambers, E. 568 

Champion, M. 
328; Mrs. J. 206 

Chance, Mrs. F. 663 

Chancellor, Mrs. H. 
J. 205 

Chaplin, M. M. 230; 

7 


Chapman, E, 343; 
J. 


Seo J. 566 
Charlier, E. H. 450 
Charlton, G. 227; 
W. W. B. 341 
Charsley, R. H. 208 
Chattock, R. S. 665 
Cheere, G. R. 341 
Cheesman, J. 227; 
M. 454 
Chelmsford, Lord, 
434 
Chelsea, Visc. 542 
Cheslyn, E. 208 
Chesshire, W. J. 542 
Chester, J. 546 
Chetwynd, Hon. H. 
W. 327; Hon. R. 
W. 439; Viscoun- 
tess, 116 
Chevallier, B. 438 
Chevellier, C. 569 
Chichester, C. 335; 
E. J. 328; M. B. 


230 
Child, G. 341; H.H. 
567; Mrs. H. 543 
Cholmley, G. 114 
Choyce, H. 686 
Christian, J. S. 98; 
T. H. 229 
Christie, I. 228; J. 
114, 118, 341; 
Mrs. 685; R. 666 
Christmas, W. 439 
Christopher, W. T. 
683 
Christy, J. S. 208; 
W. M. 337 
Chrystal, P. B. B. 
116 


Churchill, C. A. S 
454; Lady A. 
325 

Clurly, C. 438 

Clanricarde, Earl of, 


325 
Chapp, J. C. 681; 
S. S. 455; T. 449 
Clark,\C. 339 ; Capt. 
#. 343; H. W. 
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229; J. 566; L. 
C.97,207; M.A. 
827; Mrs. J. H. 
543 ; R. 667, 668 
Clarke, A. F. 667; 
C. A. 684; Capt. 
H. J. 225; E. C. 
545; Gen. T. 685; 
J. 568; J. L. 208; 
M. D. 340; Mrs. 
J. L. 664 
Clarkson, F. M. 98 
Claye, Mrs. S. J. 
205 
Clay, Mrs. W. 664 
Cleghorn, Mrs. 436 ; 


S. 439 

Clifford, Lord, 451 

Clift, J. 114 

Clifton, Mrs. J. H. 
437 

Clissold, M. 571 

Close, I. 327 

Clowes, E. 98; J. 
99 

Clutterbuck, E. M. 
545 

Clymo, P. 454 

Cobam, C. D. 666 

Cobbold, J. P. 665 

Cobden, F. 570 

Cockburn, E. J.342; 
Sir W. S. R. 570 

Cockerel, F. 209 

Cockerill, S. C. 546 

Cockerton, W. 117 

Cocks, J. J. T. S. 
547; M. 568 

Coghlan, J.563 

Coke, A. 685 

Colchester, Lord,435 

Cole, H. E. 545 

Colebrooke, Lady, 96 

Coleman, G. 681 

Colemore, Mrs. T. 
325 

Coleridge, J. D.224; 
Mrs. 325 

Coles, H. B. 452; 
Mrs. R.96; R. J. 
G. 337 

Collett, J. 571; Mrs. 
G. 205; T. 229 

Collier, C. 569; Mrs. 
A. 663; Mrs. T. 
W. 544 

Collings, J. B. H. 
436 

Collins, F, M. S. 
544; M. F. 208 

Collinson, A. 118 

Collischonn, J. J. 
438 

Collyer, A. A. 547 ; 
E. 229 


Colson, R. 338 

Colston, J. 438 

Coltman, F. 666 

Colvin, Mrs. 663 ; 
T. 225 

Comer, E. J. 545 

Comyn, E. 229 

Congreve, R. 113 

Conguit, Lt. J. 453 

Connor, H. 205; S. 
111 

Conybeare, Mrs, C. 
R. 437 

Conyers, W. B. S. 
112 

Conran, Mrs. W. 543 

Considine, D. H. 
338 

Constable, C. 340 

Conway, R. 665 

Cooch, Maj. C. 328 

Coode, Vice - Adm. 
Sir J. 337 

Cook, A. S. 542; 
C.J. R. 665; G. 
338; H. 208; M. 
565 

Cooke, H. 667; J. 
208, 453, 668; W. 
M. 95 

Coombes, Mrs. R. 
437 

Cooper, A. M. 116; 
A. 335; B. H. 
225; Capt. G. 
97; D. 116, 340; 
E. 327; G. F. 
564; H. 453; H. 
C. A. 112; H. F. 
207; J. 566 

Coote, Mrs. E. 205 

Cope, R. C. 571 

Copeman, L. M. 
437 

Copman, C, G. 112 

Corbet, V. 570 

Corbett, E. 340 

Corbin, Capt. 439 

Cordiner, R. 667 

Cormick, Miss A.S. 
687 

Corner, M. 668; R. 
J. 436 

Corneille, L. de, 568 

Cornwall, E. 563 

Corran, Mrs. W. 543 

Corry, E. A. 207; 
Lady, 229; Rt. 
Hon. H,. 435 

Cortazzi, M. 225 

Cosby, F. E. J. 116 

Cosens, J. 114 

Cosser, T. 545 

Cotgrave, H. 111 

Cotman, M. E, 337 





Cotterill, J. 336 

Cottle, W. 226; W. 
P. 97 

Cotton, A. 208; G, 
E. L. 542; Mrs. 
W.J. R. 96; W. 
454 

Couch, J. 338 

Coucher, M. J. 338 

Coulson, J. E. 545 

Cousens, M. E. 327 

Court, Mrs. J. C. L. 
437 

Courtenay, Mrs. R. 
205 

Courthope, 
118 

Courtis, M. 229 

Coutier, S. 98 

Courtney, E. 343 

Coventry, A. 667; 
Lady M. 327; M. 
A. H. 546 

Cowan, J. 97; Mrs. 
544 

Cowell, E. E. L. G. 
665 

Cowie, B. M. 325 


Cc. P. 


Cowper, Capt. T. A. 


439 


Cox, Capt. E. H. 


208; J. M. B. 


842; Mrs. G. H. 
229; S. D, 225; 
W. T. 545 


Crabb, Mrs. J. S. 


664 
Cracknall, 

543 
Cracroft, E. 97 


Craddock, M. G. 


546; S. 668 
Craig, A. E. 666 
Cramer, J. B. 682 
Crampton, 

F. 542; 

684 
Crane, Lt. 

453 
Craven, J. 117 


Crawford, F. 342; 


L. M. 
208 


J. 227; R. 


Crawfurd, E. M. 
666 


Crawley, E. 686 

Creagh, A. 207 

Crew, Mrs. E. 436 

Crewe, Lady, 543; 
O. 681 


Cresswell, Sir C.205; 


W. E. 116 
Creswick, F. 545 
Creyke, R. 341 
Crichton, M, 453 








Mrs. S. 


Sir J. 
Sir P. 


B. H. 
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Cripps, Mrs. H. W. 
64 


6 

Critchell, Lt. A. C. 
115 

Crofton, Lord, 436 

Croker, J. 452; J. 
M. 209 

Crook, M. C. 686 

Crooke, Capt. C. H. 
567 

Crookenden, M. A. 


229 
Crookshank,M.J.666 
Croome, E. E. 665 ; 

W. F. 665 
Crosbie, A. 545 
Cross, E. 8389; J. 

666 
Crosthwaite, W. 98 
Crowdy, H. E. 687; 

W.S. 97 
Crowe, E. F. 547; 

Lt. J. P. H. 205 
Crump, C. W. 224 
Cruttwell, E. A. 

566; F. M. 489; 

Mrs. W. C. 96 
Cubitt, Mrs. G. 96 
Cudlip, F. A. 342 
Cullen, E. 207 
Cumberbatch, Mrs. 

L. H. 663; R.205 
Cundy, T. 546 
Cunliffe, F. J. 336 
Cunyngham, Lady 

H. H. 338 
Cupples, E. 111 
Curling, F. G. 208 ; 

J.455; T. 454 
Curre, Miss, 117 
Currie, M. S. 546; 

W. 566; W. F. 

564 
Cursham, R. E. 668 
Curtis, Mrs. 664 
Curzon, Hon. Col. 

R. 327; Hon. M. 

C. 547 
Cuthbert, W. 567 
Dacie, W. S. 452 
D’Aguilar, H. T. 

208 


Dalkeith, Earl of, 
542 

Dalrymple, Lady A. 
686 


Dalton, J. 450; M. 
454 

Dalyell, Lt.-Col. T. 
112 


Dand, S. 209 
Dangar, M. E. 544 
Dangerfield, G. 563 
Daniel, H. A. 97, 
207; H. C. 686 
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Daniells, S. 227 

Dannett, J. 566 

Dansey, M. 453 

D’ Aranda, E. 341 

Darby, J. L. 563; 
Mrs. G. W. 544 

Darling, Gen. Sir R. 
568; J. E. K. 
841; Mrs. G. R. 
206; M. T. 117 

Darton, T. H. 342 

Darvall, M. E. 97 

Dashwood, C. K.545; 
336; DeC. A.545; 
H. J. G. 224; Lt. 
A. J. 224; Mrs. 
A. J. 205 

Date, N. 567 

Daubeney, Mrs. F. 
565 

Davenport, M. W. 
327 

Davey, M. 98 

Davidson, A. 564; 
J. F.449; J. B. 
327 

Davie, J. 449; W. 
228 

Davies, C. 99; E. 
666; E. C. 453; 
G. 3.487; J.C. 
116; Mrs. S. 566 

Davis, A. H. 545; 
F.208; H. E. 341 

Davison, F. 228; J. 
565 

Davorem, A. 335 

Dawes, L. 112 

Dawkins, C. F. B. 
205 

Dawson, A. A. 666; 
E. 667; F. C. 
208; J.681; L. 
E. 667; Mrs. T. 
P. 663; R. 682 

Day, C. H. 545; 
Capt. H. H. 336; 
J. A. 326; J. G. 
439 ; M.566; Mrs. 
J. Cc. T. S. 486; 
W. H. 207 

Deacon, H. 328; W. 
S. 546 

Dean, A. E. 337 

Deane, J.111; Lady, 
325; Mrs. G. O. 
437 

Dear, E. M. 208; J. 
208 


Deas, Hon. G. 208, 
325 


Deedes, E. E. 569; 
W. 95, 662 

Delacombe, W. A. 
546 


De la Rue, S. 341 
De-la-Warr, Earl, 
435 
De L’Isle and Dud- 
ley, Lady, 206 
Delmer, E. 684 
Deltree, M. I. 209 
Denby, W. C. 226 
Denison, Capt. H. 
336; J.571; Hon. 
Mrs. W. B. 436 
Denne, E. W. 665 
Dennis, R. 452 
Dent, J. D. 95 
Denton, R. A. 224 
Derby, Earl of, 435 
Dering, Cc. W. 
341; M. 565 
Deshon, M. 228; 
Mrs. H. C. 663 
De Trazaylle, P. 
118 


Devonshire, Duke of, 
662; F. W. 


666 
Dicken, L. I. 327; 


S. 685 

Dickens, Mrs. C. 
543 

Dickenson, Capt. H. 


G. 666 
Dickinson, J. 208 
Dickson, B. M. 565; 

C. H. 205 
Digby, C. J. 667; 

E. 566 


Dillon, Hon. H. M. 
209; Lady L. 326 

Dimsdale, Mrs. J. 
C. 543 

Dinham, J. 684 

Dirom, J. C. P. 453 

Disney, A. M. C. 


116 
Disraeli, Mr. 435 
Dixie, C. 568; Sir 


Dobson, Mrs. E. P. 
685 

Dodd, J. 230 

Dodsworth, Sir M. 
684 

Dolton, W. B. 439 

Domvile, Mrs. C. C. 
664 


Don, C. 118 

Donoughmore, Lord, 
435 

Dorman, C. 545 

Dormer, C. C. 665 

Doria, W. 436 

Douglas, C. F. 116; 


7038 


G. M. 439; Lt. 
J. J. 452; M. 
454; M. A. M. 
687 ; Maj. J. 571; 
S. 666 
Dowbiggin, E. 667; 
Maj. H. M. 98 
Dowding, M. 112 
Dowling, E. L. 665; 
Mrs. 686 
Downes, G. J. B. 
113; Mrs. A. 663 
Downing, F. 113; W. 
565 
Dowson, C. S. 99 
Downton, J. 117 
Doyle, Lady, 436; 
P. W. 436 
Drake, H. 227; J. 
335; L. I. 208; 
Mrs. S. 567 
Drayner, B. E. 98; 
W. 230 
Drayton, Mrs. 451 
Dredge, T. 340 
Drew, J. 226 
Drummond, C. 569; 
F. E. C. 208; 
Hon. J. R. 435; 
Hon. Mrs. M. 
663; Hon. Mrs, 
R. 437; J. 545 
Dry, R. 436 
Dubble, E. 327 
Duberly, Mrs. 543 
Du Buisson, S. 114 
Du Cane, Miss, 546 
Duckworth, H. 453 
Dudley, E. 230 
Duff, A. 228; Adm. 
449; G. 454; J. 
339; Mrs. J.664; 
M. E. G. 95 
Duigan, J. P. 546 
Dukinfield, Sir H. 
224; Sir H. R. 
335 
Dummelow, J. 566 
Duncan, F. M. 99; 
Prof. 566 
Duncombe, E. S. 
327; Mrs. G.T.96 
Dundas, Adm. 435; 
Dunsford, H. 684 
Dungan, M. K. 564 
Dunkin, M. 229 
Dunlop, Sir J. 341, 
449 


Dunn, Capt. N. J. 
C. 451; Mrs. 96 

Dunnage, M. 97 

Du Pasquier, C.570 

Dupuis, A. H. 665 

Durell, J. B. 451 

Durie, Maj. 546 
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Dutton, C. M. 327; 
J.112 
Dymock, T. F. 336 
Dyson, R. 228 
Eaden, W. W. 666 
Eady, J. P. 686 
Eagle, B. 685 
Earle, R. H. 327 
Earnshaw, A.I. 207 
Eason, R. 687 
Eastcott, M. R. 438 
Eastwood, R. S. 683 
Eckford,Capt.A.340 
Eckley, E. 230 
Ede, C. B. 338 
Eden, A. 98 
Edward, D. 226 
Edwards, C. 684; 
Dr. E. W. 685; 
E. 98; E. M. 99; 
F. 569, 684; M. 
683; 'T.117; T.L. 


228 

Effendi, M. 207 

Effingham, Dowager 
Countess of, 667 

Egerton, Mrs. P. H. 
663 

Eglinton, Lord, 435 

Egremont, H. F. E. 
568 

Elder, E. 563 

Elen, L. W. 452 

Elgar, S. R. 666 

Elger, C. 546 

Elibank, Lady, 663 

Elkington, S. B. 112 

Ellenborough, Earl 
of, 435 

Ellerby, J. 208 

Ellerton, H. 449 

Elliot, G. 340; Hon. 
H. G. 542; W. 
665; W. B. 208. 

Elliott, H. M. L. 685 

Ellis, C. 566; E. 
225, 568; G. P. 
451 

Elphinstone, C. F, 
546 


Elsey, J. R. 452 
Elvey, Mrs. G. J. 
543 
Elwall, R. 666 
Elwes, Mrs. J. H. 
96; Mrs. R. 543 
Elwyn, L. A. E. 328; 
M. 99; Mrs. 206 
Emery, R. 339 
England, E. 566 
Ensworth, M. 227 
Erat, J. 229 
Erskine, D. 662; 
Hon. E. M. 662; 
Mrs. 326 
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Estcourt, M. H..563; 
S. 435 
Euston, Earl, 328 
Evans, A. E. 455; 
E. 687; H. A. 
228; J. 231, 685; 
Mrs. E. M. 543; 
Mrs. J. P. 543; 
R. 565 ; S. 450 
Evelyn, G. J. 205 
Everingham, H. 339 
Eversley, Visc. 325 
Every, Lady G. 451 
Evetts, W. 229 
Ewing, H. C. 95 
Exeter, Marq. of, 435 
Eyles, E. 450 
Eyre, E. 229; Lt.- 
Col. 325; Mrs. 
C.J. P.5438; V.E. 
564 
Faddy, Maj. S. B. 
664 


Fagan, Capt. J. 228 ; 
Capt. R. C. H. B. 
224 

Fair, H. 98 

Fairlie, Capt. J. 449 

Fairman, S. C. 684 

Faithfull, Lt.-Gen. 
N.N. 225 

Falkiner, Sir C. L. 
341 

Fallowfield, W. 681 

Fane, Hon. J. H. C. 
542 

Fanshawe, T. L. 448 

Farebrother, C. 455 

Farden, R. 230 

Farquhar, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 664 


Farquharson, C. M. 
448 ; Widow, 115 
Farrand, F. 454 
Farrar, J. 117 
Farrington, I. 662 
Farwell, M. 683 
Fawcett, E. 225 
Fazakerly, Miss, 665 
Fearon, P. J. 231 
Featherstonhaugh, 
Mrs. A. 685 
Feilden, Lieut.-Col. 
665; L. W. 665; 
R. W. 683 
Fell, E. 545 
Fellowes, Sir J. 228 
Fenton, H. 439; J. 
117; J. C. 568 
Fenwick, G. R. 681; 
Mrs. J. E. A. 664; 
P. T. 337 
Ferguson, Lady, 
116; M. 569, 686 
Ferrand, E. 567 


Ferrers, W. S. 327 
Ferrier, A. 684 
Ferris, S. C. 337 
Fetherstonhaugh, 
Mrs. J. 96; Mrs. 
R. 437 
Ffoulkes, E. B. 566 ; 
Mrs. J. J. 437; 
Mrs. W. W. 543 
Field, M. S. 455 
Fielden, Mrs.M., 544 
Fife, E. 207 
Figgins, M. 454 
Filder, G. 228 
Filmer, E. 327; H. 
327 
Filley, W. 228 
Finnis, G. 665 
Firth, J. M. 544 
Fisher, Mrs. 663; 
Mrs. T. 663; O. 
546 
Fiske, R. W. 99 
Fitz Clarence, M. 
454 
Fitz Gerald, C. E. 
328; Mrs. C. 325 
Fitzgerald, Maj. 
206; S. 435 
Fitzgibbon, E. 113 
Fitzherbert, Mrs.206 
Fitzmaurice, F. C. 
668 
Fitz Roy, C. F. 98; 
Lady C. L. 96, 
119; Sir C. A. 
343, 449 
Fitzroy, Lord, 436 ; 
V. A. C. 342 
Fleming, F. P. 666 
Fletcher, Mrs. 340; 
T. 564 
Flint, C. 98 
Flower, W. H. 547 
Fluder, C. 544 
Foaker, J. O. N. 231 
Folkestone, Visctess, 
663 
Fookes, E. P. 439 
Fooks, W. C. 208 
Foote, J. 566 
Forbes, B. 567; 
F. M. H. 544 
Ford, J. 118; Lt.- 
Col. H. 227 
Fordyce, G. 545 
Forester, H. W. 327 
Forrest, A. 206; 
Lady E. C. 337 
Forrester, Col. 435 
Forster, L. 452 
Forsyth, T. 116; 
W. C. 438 
Fortescue, A. 342 
Foskett, M. J. 439 





Foss, T. 225 

Foster, C. 668; J. 
453; M.113; Mrs. 
B. 225; Sir F.G.T. 
227; T. 208; W. 
438, 451 

Fothergill, J. 337 

Foulis, M. 452; Sir 
W. L. 450 

Fowler, C. 545; G. 
683; R. H. 224; 


207; S. 450 
Foy, E. F. 97 
Francis, Capt. G. 
342; L. M. 341; 
S. 450, 683 


Francklin, J. 684 
Frankland, W. 342 
Franklin, T. 119 
Franks, M. 113 
Fraser, Capt. W. A. 
209; F. A. 98; 
Hon. E. A. 327; 
Hon. M. E. 455; 
Lieut. L. M. 207; 
Hon. Maj. A. E. 
209; Mrs. J. 205 
Freer, F. L. 667 
Freese, E. C. 565 
French, Mrs. R. 340 
Frend, G. C. 326 
Frewin, J. 685 
Friend, H. 328 
Fripp, C. S. 646 
Frith, F. C. 207 
Frodsham, H. 450 
Frost, R. 224 
Fry, A. 568; J. 570; 
M. L. 667; W. 
452 
Fuggle, E. J. 438 
Fulcher, C. E. 113 
Fuller, H. 6570; 
M. A. 666; T.546 
Fullerton, Mrs. D. 
543 
Fulljames, S. 229 
Furmedge, A. 570 
Furnivall, T. 684 
Fyffe, Maj. D. 684 
Fyler, J. C. 451 
Gabbett, E. G. 328 
Gage, Hon. Mrs. E. 
436 
Gair, L. R. 97 
Gairdner, C. 545 
Gaisford, G. 546 
Gaitskell, M. J. 684 
Galbraith, J. F. 566 
Gale, L. 227 
Gallie, F. R. C. 328 
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Galton, Mrs. C. 663 
Gambier, C. H.F.R. 


112 
Gandolfi, Mrs. J. V. 
437 
Garden, J. L. 224; 
W. A. 326 
Gardiner, A. 342; 
C. 340; D. C.667; 
E. A. 546; E. H. 
683 
Gardner, J. A. 454; 
M. J. 665; Mrs. 
W. 97 
Garrard, F. 570 
Garrett, W. C. 438 
Garrow, G. L. 208; 
J. 113 
Gascoyen, H. G. 569 
Gaskell, Mrs. H. L. 
663 
Gaskoin, C. A. 682 
Gastineau, T. F. 571 
Gates, J. 115, 229 
Gatliff, T. 454 
Gatty, H. 569 
Gavin, G. 325 
Gee, C. 438; L. 326; 
M. 685 
Geldard, J. 451 
George, C. 438; 
T. G. 568 
Gepp, G. E. 208; 
Lieut. T. S. 564; 
Mrs. E. F. 205 
Geraghty, E. 681 
Gerard, A. T. 116 
Gerrard, J. 545 
Gethin, W. St. L. 207 
Gibb, E. L. 438 
Gibbins, B. 339 
Gibbon, E. D. 229 
Gibbons, E. A. L. 
665 
Gibbs, F. W. 542; 
N. 667 
Gibson, E. S. 668; 
J. 439; J.S. 666; 
Rt. Hon. T. M. 
95; Sir W. H. 667 
Gidley, B. 227 
Giffard, A. 115 
Gilbanks, G. 327 
Gilbert, R. 208 
Gilbey, A. 545 
Gilchrist, D. 225 
Giles, Mrs. A. 663 
Gill, D. R. 544 
Gillam, Capt. W. 682 
Gilles, J. 568 
Gisborne, M. 226 
Gillespie, T. 225 
Gillman, H. 563 
Gilmore, Mrs, M.W. 
96 


Gent, Mac. Vou. 
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Glanville, E. G. 111 
Glendining, Mrs. S. 
206 
Glough, Maj.-Gen. 
112 
Glover, A. H. 565; 
J. P. 206; W. H. 
326 
Glyn, Mrs. 664 
Godby, Mrs. 96 
Goddard, H. H. 450 
Godden, M. 566 
Godfrey, T. S. 568 
Godsal, P. L. 231 
Godwin, K. A. 668 
Goggs, H. 224 
Goldie, E. J. 99 
Golding, E. 111; S. 
544 


Goldney, H. G. 452 

Goldsmith, S. 339 

Goldsworthy, J. H. 
338 

Golightly, Mrs.T. G. 
437 

Gooch, E. 118; Mrs. 
W. F. 437 

Good, Lt. H. B. 544; 
W. 226 

Goodall, C. 338 

Goodenough, S. J. 
563 

Goodeve, J. 570; 
C. E. 326 

Goodwin, S. 229 

Goodyar, L. 229 

Gorden, G. 98; J. 
439 

Gordon, A. G. A. 
683; C. E. 568; 
Capt. 666; D. W. 
449 ; E. 566, 663, 
665; G.J. R. 542; 
Hon. Mrs. A. 437; 
J. 114; Maj. W. 
118; M. E. 338; 
Vice-Adm. Hon. 
W. 340; W. 338 

Gore, Mrs. H. H. 
205; W. R.O. 662 

Gore-Jones, Comm. 
W. 326 

Gort, E. Dowager- 
Viscountess, 568 

Gosselin, Adm. 114 

Gosling, E. 327 

Gostling, H. 231 

Gossett, C. H. 207 

Gough, C. 438 

Gould, M. M. 226; 
M. E. M. 665 

Govett, Mrs. A. F. 
663 

Gowans, W. 569 

Gowland, J. S. 114 


CCIV. 


Grace, J. 227; W. 
341 
Graham, Col.C. 451; 
H. C. 570; Maj. 
C. 117; Mrs. R. 
206; W. J. 230 
Grahame, Mrs. J. C. 
96 
Grant, Capt. J. 327 ; 
G. H.665; J.209; 
Mrs. C. 112 
Granville, F. 665 
Grattan, E. A. 205 
Graves, J. H. 448 
Gray, C. J. 328; 
Mrs. 96; Maj.- 
Gen. J. 119 
Grazebrook, G. 328 
Greak, 686 
Greathed, H.H.112; 
L. 224 
Greaves, A. 337 
Green, E. C. 546; 
F. 563; H.S. 328; 
J.C. 681; M. 666; 
M. L. 224; Mrs. 
G.C.5438; T.545 
Greene, Lt. O. 448 
Greenaigh, J. 114 
Greenhill, M. T. 114 
Greenock, Lady, 96 
Greenway, C 454 
Greenwell, Mrs. W. 
663 
Greenwood, R. 114 
Greg, R. P. 97 
Gregory, A. E. 327 
Greig, Hon. J. 682 
Grendon, J. 208 
Grenfe!l, P. Du Pre, 
667; S. 668 
Grenville, G. N. 
504 
Gresley, A. 336; 
Mrs. C. 326; P. 
450 
Gretton, M. 208 
Greville, A. 113, 546 
Grey, G. A. 664; 
Hon. B. de, 328; 
Hon. Lady, 636; 
J. R. 682 
Griffith, A. S. 544; 
E. 229; E. E. 99; 
Mrs. D. 452; Mrs. 
W. B. 325 
Griffiths, E. 111; 
J. R. 113; Maj.- 
Gen. F. C. 454 
Grimes, C. 343 
Grimston, Capt.W.J. 
99 
Grimwood, K. 227 
Groom, J. F. 337 
Grosso, R, F. 113 
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Grosvenor, Miss R. 
686 

Grove, J. 570; Mrs. 
F. 96 

Grover, A. 685 

Grut, E. R. 326 

Guest, J. 119 

Guilding, M. A. F. 
544 

Guille, Mrs. G. de C. 
825 

Guillemard, J. 224 

Guiseppi, L. A. 207 

Gundry, T. S, 227 

Gunnell, Mrs. E. 205 

Gunning, A. 342; 
M. 438 

Guppy, R. 453 

Gurden, Mrs. J. B. 
96 

Gurney, M. 116; 
Mrs. 113; Mrs. 
J.437; S. 666 

Guthrie, Mrs. 437 

Hack, J. 342 

Hackblock, W. 228 

Hacket, Lt. F. 449 

Hackett, Mrs. 96 


Hadden, Mrs. A. 206 
Heusser, Madam, 
565 


Haffenden, C. 682; 
D. A. M. 343 
Haggi.r, E. 227 
Haggerston, Sir J. 
453 
Haggitt, M. 342 
Haig, T. 339 
Hailes, E. 450 
Hairby, R. 227 
Haldren, J. 114 
Hale, Mrs. H. G. 
206 
Halford, E. S. 452; 
G. 340 
Haliburton, Maj. J. 
F. 449 
Haliday, A. T. 450 
Halkett, G. 341; 
Lady, 544 
Hall, H. J. 341; J. 
439; Mrs. M.205; 
Mrs. T. B. 663; 
Mrs. T. H. 543; 
S. H. 452; T. F. 
681; W. 668 
Hallam, Lt. G. 112 
Hallett, R. S. 224 
Halliday, 687 
Halsted, F. C. 111; 
Mrs. 340 
Hambidge, R. 450 
Hambro, C. 207 
Hamilton, Capt. P. 
W. 436; Capt. Sir 
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J.340; G.T. 686; 
G. A. 435; H. F. 
646; Lord C.435; 
Maj. 568; Mrs. 
H. M. 96; Mrs. 
J.T. 205; T. 451 
Hammond, C. 666; 
J. 325; T. 338 
Hampton, E. H. 546 
Hanbury, Hon. A. 
A. B. 327 
Hance, M. J. 569 
Hancock, C. 570; 
F. 687; W. F. 664 
Handtord, H. 227 
Handley, B. 686 
Handyside, Lord, 
570 
Hanham, E. 341; 
J. 545 
Hannath, J. 570 
Hannen, Mrs. J. 543 
Hansard, W. J. 685 
Hanscock, T’. 205 
Hansell, M. 337 
Hansom, J. M. 455 
Hanson, J. A. 335; 
R. 452 
Harben, J. 229 
Harbord, Mrs. J. 325 
Hardcastle, E. J. 686 
Harden, H. W. 327 
Harding, A. M. 113; 
E.546; J. E. 565; 
Mrs. J. T. 663; 
Mrs. 684; W. 205 
Hariinge, E.l. 118; 
Lord, 435; Maj. 
G. N. 682 
Hardwicke, Earl of, 
435 
Hardy, A. 113; J. 
111; Mrs. E. M. 
565; Mr. 435; S. 
546; T. 439 
Harewood, Earl of, 
665 
Harland, W. A. 436 
Harman, E. 546 
Harries, H. 666 
Harrington, H. D. 
546 
Harris, A. 686; A. 
M. 225; C. 452; 
Hon. Capt. E.A.J. 
642; E. 542; G. 
H. 544; Hon. 
Mrs. 96; I. A. 
546; J.229, 451; 
J. A. 207; Mrs. 
A. M. 683; W.G. 
449 
Harrison, C. E, 328; 
E. 2038; E. A. 
544; F. M. 208; 
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J. W. 111; Mrs, 
C. 543; M. A. 
114; Mrs. E. M. 
544; R. 450; W. 
683 
Harper, E. 668; S. 
565 
Hart, T. P. 98 
Hartley, H. R. 97 
Hartman, L. E. 568 
Harty, Lady, 436 
Harvey, J. J. 113; 
L. A. 668 
Harwood, J. 118 
Haskins, J. 685 
Hassall, M. 437 
Hastings, Capt. W. 
J. M. 564; Hon. 
E. P. 324 
Hathaway, E. 546 
Hatherhill, J. 665 
Hatherley, H. 99 
Hatton, Mrs. W. F. 
96 
Haughton, J. 114 
Havelock, Capt. H. 
M. 205; H. S. 
205; Lt. H. M. 
205; Maj.-Gen. 
H. 95 
Hawarden, Hon. A. 
M., 227 
Hawker, E. A. 99; 
W. H. 665 
Hawkins, C. 325; 
J. P. 340; Mrs. 
C. S. 96; Rear- 
Adm. 112 
Hawks, W. S. 449 
Hawksley, J. W. 209 
Haxby, S. H. 667 
Hay, A. 570; E. 
454; Hon. C.327; 
Lady A. D. 208 ; 
Maj. C. P. 687 
Hayden, Mrs. C. F. 


664 
Hayllar, J. P. 452 
Hayman, C. D. 461 
Hayter, Rt. Hon, 
W. G. 436 


Hayward, C. A. 


682; S. 686; W. 
563 
Head, G. H. 666 
Headlam, I. 686 
Hearsey, M. 225 
Heastey, Comm. G. 
337 
Heaton, L. 207 
Hedley, T. 686 
Hele, J. 
M. M. 328 
Hellier, E. 666 
Helmes, E. P. 566 


452; J. 


Helyar, C. J. 337 
Hemert, C: Van, 209 
Hemming, Mrs. W. 
543 
Hemphill, B. 685 
Hemsworth, Mrs. B. 
96 
Henderson, E. 681; 
J. 229; Lt. D. 
224; M. 114; 
Maj. J. A. 566; 
Maj. 567 
Heneage, G. M. 209 
Henley, Mr. 435 
Henshaw, M. A. 566 
Henslow, H. 113 
Hepburn, Mrs. J. B. 
663 
Herbert, A. 209; 
E. A. M. 208; 
Mrs. A.543; Mrs. 
R. 206 
Heron, C. 452 
Herrick, Lt. A. 564 
Herries, H. C. 208 
Herring, L. 337 
Herschel, M. L. 209 
Hervey, A. 115 
Heslop, E. 568 
Hewett, C. 546 
Hewitt, Mrs. J. M. 
437; S. M. 668 
Hewson, G. F. 97, 
206 
Heygate, Lady, 325 
Heylin, A. 327 
Heywood, H. R.668 
Hibble, W. 453 
Hicks, Capt. E. W. 


98; J. 118; Lt. 
T. W. 225 
Hickman, W. L. 


208; W. T. 545 
Hickmott, S. 453 
Higgins, W. C. 667 
Higgs, J. S. 341 
Hildyard, Mrs. J. 

G. B.T.96; R.C. 

117 
Hiley, J. S. 208 
Hill, A. G. A. 451; 

E. C. 98; F. 97; 

J.118,439; Lord 

A. E. 547 ; M. W. 

684; Mrs. A. 206; 

Mrs, N. 437 
Hilliard, A. 206; 

G. H. 229 
Hillier, M. 666 
Hills, L. 98; W.H. 

668 
Hilton, S. 342 
Hinchliff, E. A. 115 
Hind, KE. 665; J. 

W. 665; M. 667 





Hindley, C. 115 
Hinds, S. A. 568 
Hingston, Capt. C. 
S. H. 116 
Hinman, M. A. 567 
Hirst, S. 685 
Hitch, A. S. 228 
Hitchen, G. 685 
Hitchin, T. 564 
Hoare, Mrs. F. 543 
Hobbs, F. 337 
Hobhouse, E. 208; 
H. 686 
Hobson, E. A. 664 
Hocker, Mrs. 205 
Hodge, Mrs. 686 
Hodges, M. 566; 
Mr. 95; R. 448; 
W. 325 
Hodgkinson, Lady, 
96 
Hodgson, A. 342; 
H. 685; J. 227; 
J. E. 208; R.563 
Hogg, Mrs. 663 
Hogan, J. 567 
Hogarth, A. G. 223 
Holcombe, Mrs. A. 
E. 326 
Holcroft, Col. 339 
Holden, H. 207; 
Mrs. H. A. 663 
Holderness, E. 98 
Holding, W. 451 
Holdsworth, T. H. 
667 
Holdworthy, H. 664 
Hole, C. L. G. 668 
Holland, Hon. Mrs. 
F. 633; Lt.-Col. 
G. F.118; W.99 
Hollick, E. D. 223; 
H. 338 
Hollinshead, E. 565 
Holme, D. 685; J. 
335; Mrs. 663 
Holmes, A. 686; J. 
566, 662; Mr. 
667; Miss J. M. 
453 
Holthouse, 
668 
Home, G. S. 449; 
G. 454; Lt. D.C. 
336; Miss, 568; 
Sir G. 439 
Homfray, Lt. R. P. 
112 
Hood, Col. A. N. 
435; Hon.C,. 453 
Hooker, S. 117 
Hooper, C. 116; E. 
L. 545; H.J. 665; 
J. 439; N. 452 
Hoppe, J. 570 


H. J. 








Hopper, Maj. A. Q. 
114 


Hopton, I. M. 571 
Hopwood, J.T. 546, 
667 
Hora, C. E. 208 
Hore, Mrs. C. F. 437 
Horley, H. L, 453 
Horlock, I. D. 566 
Horn, Mr. 114 
Hornby, E. 
J. S. 568 
Horne, C. C. 209; 
E. 226; M. 117; 
Mrs. 96 
Hornsby, Mrs. R. 
436 
Hoskin, W. T. 566 
Hoskins, C. T. 208; 
F. M. E. 207 
Hoskyns, Mrs.C. W. 
825 
Hoste, Mrs. 664 
Hotham, H. G. 568; 
Mrs. F. H. 96; 
Mrs. W. F. 96 
Howard, F. W. 230; 
G. B. 664; Hon. 
H. G. 542; M. 
113; M.H. 338 
Howden, Maj.-Gen, 
Lord, 436 
Howell, M. A. 226; 
Mrs. F. 436 
Howes, J. E. 114; 
K. R. 438 
Hubbard, Mrs. T. 
325 
Hudson, E. 341; 
Lt. J. 337 
Huet, Capt. C. W. 
684 
Huffam, E. S. 328 
Huggins, H. C. 208 
Hughes, E. M. 114, 
327; E. W. 546; 
F.E.B.208; Hon. 
Mrs. 826; J.225; 
Mr. 438, 563; R. 
438 
Huish, M. P. 118 
Hulbert, T. 118 
Hulme, J. H. 454 
Hulse, Lady, 325 
Hulton, A. H. 224; 
H. T. 98 
Humble, Mrs. 226 
Hume, Mrs. 543; 
Col. J. G. 687 
Humfrey, Mrs. 116 
Hungate, R. U. 546 
Hunt, E. E. 98; G. 
W. 95, 98; Mrs. 
R. 437; Mrs. T, 
H. 664; S, 230 


113 ; 
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Hunter, A. K. 114; 
E. 458; F. C. 
667; G. J. 437; 
J. 327; S. 666; 
Z. 566 

Huntingdon, E. A. 
566 

Huntsman, E. 546 

Hurdis, Capt. G. C. 
228 

Huron, Bp. of, Mar- 
garet, dau. of, 526 

Hurrell, W. 342 

Hurtley, W. 116 

Huskisson, C. 118; 
W. H. T. 326 

Hussey, Hon. Mrs. 
206 

Hutching, T. 684 

Hutchins, Mrs. 
L. 544 

Hutchinson, A. 683; 
G. 'T. 686 

Hutton, Capt. F. 
437; J.227; Mrs. 
J. 543 


F. 


Huxham, E. 545; 
H. 545 
Hyde, E. S. 686; 


Mrs. F. C. 96 
Hyder, W. 229 
Hyslop, Mrs. M. 325 
Ibbetson, Lady A. 

M. 686 
Tbbotson, A. 563 
Ibotson, R. 566 
Ikin, Ven. W. D. 

207 
Iles, J. G. P. 97; 

Mrs. F. W. 437 
Inett, W. A. 337 
Ingledew, J. H. 326 
Inglis. Mr. 435; R. 

L. 449; Rt. Hon. 

J. 436 
Ingram, B. 231; 

Lt.-Col. T. O. W. 

682; Mrs. H. F. 

W. 436; Mrs. A. 

W. 436 
Innes, A. C. 112; 

E. S. 664 
Treland, T. W. 438 
Irving, Hon. Mrs. 

J. ZE. 449 
Isaac, C. P. 664 
Iscoitella, M.de, 341 
Ives, J. 338 
Ivory, J. 228 
Jackson, A.339,453; 

C. 327; E.S. 206; 

M. 119; Mr. Jus- 

tice, 226; Sir M. 

G. 449; W. H. 

666 


Jacob, Maj. G. O. 
112; Mrs. H. 543 
Jacoby, M. 438 
Jacot, M. A. 684 
James, C. M. 97; 
L. 453; W. R. 
667; W.H. 685 
Jameson, M. 113 
Jaques, J. 570 
Jardine, J.M.B. 668 
Jarman, S. A. 439 
Jarron, M. M. 116 
Jarry, E. 665 
Jarvis, J, 228 
Javy, M. 114 
Jeanneret, M. A. 97 
Jeans, R. 229 
Jefferd, H. 449 
Jeffray, A. W. 546 
Jeffreys, A. M. 453; 
C. 687 
Jemmett, C. E. 565 
Jenkins, E.118; H. 
448; J. 230 
Jenkinson, E. 116; 
H. D. 665; L.546 
Jenkyn, G. 450; R. 
563 
Jennings, Mrs. P. 
205 
Jepson, S. S. P. 667 
Jerningham, Hon. 
W.G.S. 205 
Jex-Blake, Mrs. T. 
W. 543 
Johns, S. E. W. 686 
Johnson, E. C. M. 
664; H. E. 667; 
J.114; M. 666; 
M. A. 328; Mrs. 
W. 325; R. 568; 
R. G. 325, 436; 
T. 662; W.118 
Johnston, A. J. 662; 
H. L. 666; J. 224, 
451 
Johnstone, M. F. 98 
Jolliffe, Sir W. 435 
Jolly, M. 225; S. 
225 
Jones, A. 453; Capt. 
D. 546; C. R. 
208 ; E.546, 665; 
E. H. 667; F. E. 
L. 98, 207; H. 
545; H. C. 97; 
H. S, 544; J. 335, 
567; M. A. 115; 
Mrs. M. 206; 
Mrs. W. 544; R. 
H. 686; S. 118, 
564; W.569, 570 
Jordan, E. 225 
Josselyn, Mrs. C. 
437 
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Jukes, G. M. 563 

Katz, C. W. 546 

Kaye, C.231; Mrs. 
G. L. 664 

Kean, H. 667 

Kearney, D. 227 

Keates, T. E. 342 

Keays, F. 116 

Keen, J. 342 

Keep, J. 229; W. 
341 

Keighly, S. C. 667 

Kelly, G. W. 568; 
M. 112,208; Maj. 
339; Mrs. 205; 
Sir F. 435 

Kempe, E. 681 

Kendall, J. 328; N. 
448 

Kennett, 
112 

Kennaway, Lady E. 
F. 686 

Kennedy, E. 683; 
E. C. 207; F. E. 
545; Mrs. H. 437 

Kenney, Mrs. C. L. 
437 

Kennion, G. F. M. 
R. 117 

Kent, J. 229; Mrs. 
C. 544; S. 231 

Kenyon, E. 328; G. 
L. 335 


Gen. B. 


Kerschner, H. S. 
571 
Kershaw, A. 451; 


H. 98; J. H. 327 
Ket'lewell, Mrs. J. 
437; T. 437 
Kidson, J. P. 668 
Kildare, Marchio- 
ness of, 325 
Killeen, Lady, 437 
Kimber, J. 687 
King, Capt. W. 544; 
D. 686; G. 686; 
H. 567 
Kingdon, R. 111; 
W. 229 
Kingsford, E. 683; 
H. C. 117 
Kingswell, H. 569 
Kinkelin, E. L. 839 
Kinnaird, Dowager 
Lady, 451 
Kirby, H. 335; Lt.- 
Gen. 226 
Kirk, J. 448 
Kirwan, C. H. 328; 
C. H. 438 
Kirwood, R. 207 
Kitchingham, R.224 
Kitson, G. 340 
Klyne, W, H. 684 
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Knight, G. 340 

Knowles, A. 438; 
Mr. 230; S. P. 
339 

Knowlys, A. 545 

Knott, M. T. 97 

Knox, D. 665 

Kraeutler, W. 452 

Kyd, G. 683 

Kyle, H.d’Arcy, 112 

Kynnersley, C.T. S. 
438 

Kyzer, H. M. 113 

Lace, J. V. L. 439 

La Fargue, A. H. 
337 


Laing, W. 328 

Lamb, E. A. 98; 
Mrs. G. H. 436; 
W. 544 

Lambert, D. 118; 
E. 544 

Lamborn, A. 565 

Lamotte, G. C. 667 

Lampet, W. L. 450 

Lancaster, P. 115 

Lang, C. H.C, 454; 
KE. B. 454 

Langborne, J. 340 

Langley, J. 683 

Langmore, W. 685 

Langridge, A. 570 

Langston, M. 98 

Langton, Lady A. 
G. 664 

Lankester, Mrs. E. 
663 

Laprimaudaye, C. J. 
336 

Larcom, Lt.-Col. T. 
A. 436 

Larnach, Mrs. D. 
663 

Lascelles, Hon. Mrs. 
E. 663 

Langharne, M. A. 
450 

Laurence, M. 227 

Lavie, E. 227 

Law, E.683; F.113 

Lawes, R. 571; W. 
228 

Lawrence, A. 565; 
W. 542 

Lawrie, M. L. 545 

Lawson, C. P. 224; 
J.A.95; Mrs. E. 
543 

Lawton, M. 229 

Lay, A. F. 668 

Laybourne, R. 208 

Laye, M. A. 565 

Layton, E. A. 328 

Lea, T. 450 

Leach, C. 567 
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Leake, C. D. 453; 
H. 686; W. A. 
546 

Lear, Mrs. 436 

Leatham, C. A. 453 

Le Blank, C. 683 

Le Breton, SirT, 114 

Leckie, G. M. 683 

Le Cronier, S. 570 

Lee, fk. 545; Mrs. 
J. H. 205 

Leech, A. J. 226 

Lees, B. A. M. 338; 
E. 438; H. 209; 
J. 455 

Leeson, Hon. Mrs. 
R. 231 

Lefroy, B. L. 546; 
E, 337 


Legge, Lady F. 328 
Leicester, C. 563 ; 
Countess of, 663 
Leigh, F. 209; J. 

M. 231; M. 97; 
P. 339; W. 681 
Le Maire, Mrs, 343 
Le Marchant, Mrs. 

R. 325; Sir J. G. 
542 
Le Messurier, Capt. 
H. 342 
Lemon, Mrs, M. 437 
Lennis, M. 231 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
C. G. 435 
Lesiter, C. 335 
Leslie, Miss E.339; 
Mrs. W. 436 
L’Estrange, F. W. 
449 
Lethbridge, A. G. 98 
Levinge, Lady C. J. 
685 
Lewellin, E. M. 209 
Lewes, Lt. C. E. 336 
Lewis, L. W. 328; 
W. L. 208 
Ley, C.114; W.327 
Lichfield, Countess 
of, 205 
Liddell, Mrs. E. 663 
Liddiard, J. W. 567 
Lightfoot, E. R. 667 
Lillies, F. 341 
Lilly, M. 565 
Lindley, J. 569 
Lindsay, A. S. 338; 
G. K. 544; J. 227 
Linnington, Mrs.454 
Linton, W. J. 545 
Linzee, Mrs. R. G. 
664 
Lipscomb, M. 250 
Lister, T. V. 95 
Liston, H. I. 439 


Littledale, Lady, 225 
Littlewood, A. 453 
Liveing, C. 567 
Livingstone, D. 325 
Lloyd, E. 339; F. 
L. 544; I. 564; 
Lady F. 543; M. 
451; M. H. 226; 
M. J. 327; Mrs. 
H. 206; R. O. 
335; R. W. 564; 
S. E. 207; T. K. 
224 
Loat, Mrs. M. 450 
Lochner, L. 327 
Lockie, J. 454 
Lockyer, A. 566 
Loder, G. E. 454 
Lodge, C. A. 566 
Lodwick, Mrs. R. 
W. 663 
Loftus, Lord A. W. 
F. S. 542 
Logan, C, 570 
Login, Lady, 663 
Long, J.C. 545; W. 
224 
Longley, Hon. C.S, 
453 


Loomes, J. 207 
Lopes, Lady, 225 
Lord, A. 453; Mrs. 
W. 437 
Loring, H. L. A. 567 
Lorkin, M. 227 
Lott, T. E. 209 
Lousada, F. 205 
Lovaine, Lord, 435 
Loveless, W. 452 
Lovell, Mrs. A. 96 
Lowe, A. 327; E. 
454; J.339; T. 
224 
Lowis, Lt.-Col. J. T. 
686 
Lowry, Mrs. T. H. 
544 
Lowther, Mrs. B. 
543; Hon. Mrs. 
W. 326; W. 542 
Loxley, T. A. 568 
Luard, Capt. 546 ; 
Capt. F. 684; M. 
M. 114; P. F. 227 
Lubbock, M. H. 98 
Lueas, F. D. 449; 
W.J.546; W.S. 
118, 226 
Luck, T. 113 
Luddington, J. 114 
Luke, A. H. 98, 207; 
M. G. 546 
Lumb, E. 565 
Lumley, J. M. 117 
Lurgan, Lady, 326 





Lushington, Mrs. C. 
M. 436; Mrs. H. 
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Luson, M. H. 99 

Luttrell, Mrs. H. A. 
F. 436 

Lutwidge, C. M.116 

Lyall, G. 95 

Lye, T. 337 

Lynn, E. 545; J. 
M. 563 

Lyon, A. J. K. 454; 
Lady F. B. 327 

Lyons, C. 228; H. 
310 

Macadam, J. 116 

M’ All, S. 340 

Macaulay, G. 98; 
L. B. 207 ; T. 97, 
206 

Macbean, A. 97 

McCarthy, F. 662 

McCausland, A. 116 

McCorquodale,_ E. 
E. 545 

M’Cracken, J. 449 

M’Donald, N. H. 
115 

Macdonald, C. W. 
682; Hon. Mrs. 
325, 663; Lady, 
96 

Macdonnell, A. 228 

Macdowell, Mrs. E. 
226 

M’ Gregor, E. D. T. 
453 

Mac Gregor, J. 359, 
544 

Macgregor, F. A. R. 
M. 112 

M’Glynn, F. F. 326 

Macintyre, J. M.207 

Mack, T. 448 

M’ Kay, C. E. 327 

Mackean, A. 686 

Mackenzie, H. M. 
C. 340; J. 682; 
Lt.-Col. M. 336; 
Mrs. J. F. C. 325 

Mackereth, J. 545 

M’ Kie, J. 114 

Mackie, J. 119; R. 
D. 667 

Mackinnon, D. 438 

Mackintosh, L. 115 

McLean, G. 454 

Mac Lean, J. 439 

Maclean, J. G. 565; 
S. A. 668 

Macleane, A. J. 681 

Macleod, E, F. 438 

McMahon, H. 98; 
Mrs. 206 

Macnab, D. M. 326 
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Macnair, H. 545 

M Neill, M. F. 439 

MzNiven, E. 229 

M iconochie, R. 450 

Macpherson, Mrs.A. 
664 

Macqueen, Capt. S. 
229 

Macrobin, A. H.C. 
568; Mrs. 543 

Madan, M. 570 

Maddock, B. 546; 
S. 119 

Magan, Capt. A. 341 

Magary, Mrs. I. 
117 

Magenis, Lt. F. A. 
114 

Magill, C. H, 207 

Magniac, M. 668 

Magrat, E. J. 546 

Maguire, Mrs. R. 
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Maine, L. G. 209 
Makepeace, R. H. 
565 


Makin, T. 118 

Male, C. A. 666 

Malet, Mrs. St, Lo, 
96 

Mallaby, E. 438 

Mallet, Mrs. H. 325 

Malmesbury, Earl 
of, 435 

Manchester, Duchess 
of, 435 

Manley, H. 208; W. 
C. 542 


Mann, ‘Mee. J. B. 
664 

Manners, Lord J. 
435; T. 205 

Manners - Sutton, 
Hon, Mrs, J. H. 
T. 825 

Manning, J. 98; 
“Mrs. C. R. 663 

Mansell, E. M. 570 

Mansfield, Capt. J. 
W. 336; Col. Sir 
W. 662; Earl of, 
542 

Manson, A. N. G. 
M. 827 

Mant, Mrs. G. 664 

Mare, G. L. 542 

Marchant, Sir G. le, 
95 


Marchesi, 340 
Marcom, Mrs. 325 
Marcon, J. 687 
Marescaux, L. 
668 
Margetts, W. 569 
Markham, Mrs. 543 


M. 
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Marlay, L. L. 228 
Marriott, Mrs. T. L. 
543; Mrs. W. B. 
663; S. 546; T. 
116 
Marsden, A. 568 
Marsh, D. 342 
Marshall, A. 564; 
H. M. 544; J.111, 
208, 337, 665; J. 
M. 666; R. A. 
666; Mrs. J, 206, 
437; R. D. 209; 
T. H. 207; W. 
438, 453 
Martelli, H. G. 114 
Marten, W. T. 438 
Martin, Adm. 435; 
A. M. 666; H. 
570; J. S. 97 
Martyn, C, J. 327; 
S. 546 
Marwood, Mrs. G, 
543 
Masfen, A. M, 566 
Maskelyne, Capt. 
828; M. 342 
Mason, H.J.M. 570; 
M. 568; Mrs. L. 
J. M. 664; S. 451 
Master, C. G. 326 
Mathias, C. H. 454; 
Rev. G. 95 
Matterson, E, 450, 
451 
Matthews, E. 568 
Mattock, J. B. 448’ 
Maugham, C. W. 
451 
Maul, M. A. 117 
Maule, Rt. Hon. Sir 
W. H. 231 
Maunsell, G. W. 207 
Mawe, C. R. 685 
Maxton, E. 545 


Maxwell, G. 340; 
G. G. 566; Mrs. 
E. H. 543 


May, E, 229; L. P. 
225 

Maycock, J. D. 683 

Mayhew, E.G, 544; 
L. 97 

Maynard, C. G. 228; 
Mrs. N. 118 

Mayne, A. O. 336; 
H. O. 547; W. 
H. 227 

Mayo, L. E. 570 

Mayor, W. 207 

Mayow, M. J. 337 

Mead, J. 227 

Meade- Waldo, E.W. 
230 

Mechan, G. F. 682 


Mechi, Mrs. 663 
Mechlenburg Schwe- 
rin, Grand Duchess 
of, 97 
Medhurst, W, H. 665 
Meech, W. J. 563 
Meek, Lt.-Col. J. 
225 
Meggs, G. A, 342 
Meheux, Mrs. A. B. 
113 


Melhuish, J. 340 
Mellor, H. M. 453 
Merriman, E. J. 98; 
L. G. 666 
Messurier, L. E. Le, 
97 
Metcalfe, J. W. 438; 
K. 229; Miss E. 
116; M.E. 545 
Meynell, F, 99 
Meyrick, I. 327 
Michele, M. B,. de, 


97 
Michell, Dr. 342 
Middleton, A. 207; 
M. L. 546; Mrs. 
437, 543 
Mildmay, G. 208; 
P. H. St. J. 682 
Miles, E. 229; M. 
438; Mrs. C. 663; 
Mrs. E. 337; Mrs. 
L. P. 205 
Milford, Mrs. R. N. 
206 


Miller, D. J. 544; 
J.438 ; J. H. 667; 
Mrs. J. F. 96 

Milles, T. 682 

Millington, J. A. 207 

Mills, A. 546; H. 
A. 439; Lady L. 
437; M. 229; S. 
226 

Milne, Adm. 435 

Milner, Mys. H. B. 
W. 325 

Milnes, G. 208; 
Hon. Mrs. M.206; 
M. A. 570 

Milthorpe, J. 113 

Milton, H. E. 454 

Milward, S. 665 

Mingai, W. G. 207 

Minter, T. 113 

Mitchell, J. 683 ; 
97, 206 

Mitten, M. 685 

Mofatt, Mrs. G. 437 

Moffat, J. S. 438 

Molesworth, M. 566 

Molyneux, F. 452 

Moncrieff, W. T. 225 

Monius, E. A. 686 


M. 
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Monk, G. M, 454; 
W. J. 97 

Monro, H. G. 209 

Monsell, Mrs. W. 
437 

Monson, Hon. Mrs. 
T. J. 664 

Montgomery, Lady, 
206 


Montpincon, Chev. 
de B. de, 341 

Montresor, Mrs. 96; 
Mrs. F, B. 543 

Montressor, F, M. 
A, 567 

Montrose, Duke of, 
435 

Moody, T. 337 

Moor, E. J.208; G. 
118 

Moore, A. W. 545; 
G. F. 327; Lady 
H, 97, 205; W. 
226 

Moorsom, W. R. 682 

Moreton, Hon. A. 99 

Morgan, C. 97; M. 
111, 668,685; R. 
J. W. 570; S. 
570; T. 225; W. 
G, H. 488; W. 
563 

Morgans, M. 113 

Morice, E. 114; M, 
565 

Morier, H. 686 

Morison, Mrs. J. W. 
205 


Morley, F. Dowager 
Countess of, 117 
Morphy, E. S. 326 ; 

W. F. 336 
Morrell, L. C. 118 
Morrice, Mrs. F. F. 

543; Mrs, W. D. 


663 

Morris, A. F. 451; 
C. W. 545; E. 
645; H. 117; J. 
666; L. C. B. 
327; S. A. 665; 
T. F. 454; W.O. 
C. 544 

Morrison, B. 569; 
R. 438 

Morritt, A. 684 

Mort, C. C. 341 

Morton, E. 207; E. 
J. 664; M. G. 
208 

Moss, A. E. 342; 
H. 230 

Mottram, M. 341 

Moule, G. E. 544 

Moullin, G. A. 97 
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Moultrie, A. A. 336 
Mount, A. F. 326 
Mountain, W. H.681 
Mowbray, A. I. 209; 
Mr. 435 
Moxon, E. 570 
Moyee, H. 452 
Moyle, J. G. 682 
Mozley, H. 116; L. 
339 
Mudge, F. S. 225 
Mudie, J. 452 
Muggeridge, M.114; 
Mrs. J. 206 
Muir, F. A. 118 
Muirhead, J. 571 
Mules, J. M. 224; 
S. M. 113 
Mulgrave, Earl of, 
325; Lord, 95 
Munro, Gen. 338 
Muntz, E. G. 546; 
E. L. 546 
Mure, Mrs. W. 205 
Murray, A. 683; E. 
207; Lady J. 436 
Murton, J. EK. 209 
Muskett, T. W. 114, 
339 
Myall, W. 681 
Naas, Lord, 435 
Nalder, J. 225 
Napier, C. D. 683; 
Lady, 226; Lady 
M. 663 
Napper, W. 563 
Nares, O. A. 209 
Nash, J. 450; Mrs. 
H. F. 543; T. F. 
453; W. 566; W. 
W. 339 
Nassau, W. F. 114 
Nathan, M. 229 
Neale, E. St. J. 325 
Neales, W. F. 665 
Neame, Mrs. E. 437 
Neat, Mrs. J. W. 
206; W. 567 
Neave, R. 230 
Neaves, C. 662 
Nedham, E. 231 
Neill, I. 95; M.S. 
207 
Nelson, C’tess, 205; 
Dow. C’tess, 119; 
Lt. C. G. 209; M. 
P. 116 
Neukomm, Chev. S. 
568, 682 
Nevill, Lady D. F. 
436 
Neville, G. 564; 
Hon. Mrs. L. 96; 
Lady C. 325 
Nevins, J. B. 545 
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Newberry, H. E. 684 
Newbery, J. 343 
Newborough, Lady, 
113 
Newcome, 
684 
Newenham, M. O. 
226 
Newland, W. P. 208 
Newman, G. H. 448 
Newport, Lord, 435 
Nias, Mrs. 325 
Nicholas, F. 567 
Nicholetts, H. 341 
Nicholl, Mrs. J. R. 


WwW. W. 


97 
Nicholls, Mrs, H. G. 
96 


Nichols, J. 97 

Nicholson, G. T. 
450; Mrs. A. 96; 
S. 450, 667 

Nicolle, S. 339 

Niemans, Baron von, 
564 


Nightingale, Capt. 
G. 438, 545; Lt 
C. W. 544 


Nisbet, H. C. 664 

Nivison, R. 336 

Nixon, H. 115; J. 
W. 667 

Noble, Mrs. W. 543 

Noe, Count de, 341 

Norbury, Hon, Mrs. 
543 

Norgate, B. H. 341 

Norman, J. 571 

Norreys, P. M. 207 

Norris, A. 118; S. 
P. 438 

Norsworthy, Mrs.W. 
P. W. 664 

North, Hon, W. H. 
S. 209; R. 280 

Northcote, M. C. W. 
118 

Northey,’ Col. L. A. 
115 

Norton, E. A. 545; 
E. M. 341 

Nowell-Usticke, S. 
665 

Nugent, Mrs. St. G. 
M. 96 

Nutt, G. H. 439 

Nuttall, R. 118 

Oak, T. 687 

O’Brien, L.116; M. 
E, J. 452; M. S. 
S. 568 

Ochterlony, 
205 

Odier, J. 339 

Ofverberg, C, A. 327 


Lady, 


Ogie, J. 98; M.S. 
98 


Ogilvie, L. 
Mrs. 227 
Ogle, H. A. 665; N. 

340; R. 117 
O’Gorman, N. P. 


207 ; 


228 

O’Grady, G. 666 

Oldaker, L. 207; W. 
454 

Oldfield, C. H. 547; 
M. 453 

Oldham, S. 565 

Oliver, D. 664; M. 
J. 439; T. 117; 
W. 97 

Olivier, D. J. 448; 
M. 342 

Olliver, A. 452 

Ommanney, M. C. 
111 

O'Neill, W. 546 

Onslow, E. C. 326 

Oppenheim, Mrs. W. 
437 


Ord, E. D. 449; J. 
H. 451 

Orde, J. E. 99, 207 

Orlebar, A. E. 328 ; 
O. R. H. 328 

Orme, F. D. 542 

Orpen, F. F. R. 338 

Orridge, C. 228 

Osborn, E. 546; P. 
A. 343 

Osborne, L. S. 228 

O’Shaughnessy, N. 
M. 97 

Oslear, W. 684 

Other, C. 98 

Otte, Miss E. 571 

Ottley, C. 117; Miss 
L. B. 112 

Otway, M. 97, 206; 
W. 438 

Oubley, M. A. 227 

Oude, Queen of, 338 

Outram, A. 665; 
Dame S. 208 

Overend, L. A. 98 

Overton, M. D. 99 

Owen, C. E. 328; 
H. M. 454; Mrs, 
H. D. 96; S. 336; 
Vice-Adm. W. F. 
112 

Owston, M. A. 226 

Oxenham, G. N. 
209 

Pack, H. V. 328; 
Mrs. R. 436 

Packer, E. W. 453 

Page, C. 450; E. 
452; G. 570; J. 





841; J.T.97; S. 


338 ; 
Hon. Mrs. L. G. 
543; J.542; Lady 
G. 437, 453 
Paglar, A. 545 
Pain, E. 565 
Paine, G. 338; J. 
563 
Pakenham, R. M. 
336 
Pakington, 
435 
Palmer, C. 565; C. 
W. 545; E. 668; 
J. H. 341; Mrs. 
C. 206; P. i. 
114; W. 683 
Panchaud, L. 668 
Panchen, M. 564 
Panter, J. L. 570 
Panton, W. 686 
Papillon, J. 327 
Parfitt, P. L. 223 
Park, A. A. 682; F. 
226 
Parker, H. W. 662; 
Lady, 325; Mrs. 
571; T. G. 338 
Parkinson, Lt.-Gen. 
E. 2381; M. H. 
565; R. 335; T. 
454 
Parkyns, Mrs. M. 
544 


Sir J. 


Parnell, G. 327; J. 
J. 227 

Parr, E. J. 450; 
Mrs. C. 664; Miss 
L. 207 

Parry, F. E. 116; 
H. 206; Mrs. T. 
G. 96 

Parson, C. A. 57], 
684 

Partridge, L. I. 569; 


Mrs. W. 437 
Paschwitz, W. T. 
von, 439 


Pascoe, R. 449 
Pasley, J. 570 
Pashley, J. L. 569 
Passingham, J. 450 
Patch, Maj. H. 686 
Paterson, Capt. J. 
685; T. 114; W. 
684 
Patey, J. 341 
Paton, Mrs. C. M. 
339; Mrs. J. 437 
Patterson, F. 118; 
Mrs. R. 566 
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Patton, R. E. 328 

Paul, J. 118, 227; 
Lady, 64; Mrs. 
J. T. 436 

Paull, J. R. 667 

Pawson, Mrs. 685 

Payne, H. G. 336; 
M. 684; Mrs, G. 
A. 326; Mrs. S. 
J. 342; S. G. 327; 
W. 684 

Peach, J. 547 

Peache, J. C. 337, 
339; Mrs. A. 205 

Peacock, G. 546; 
Mrs. E. 96; Mrs. 
J.P. 437 

Peall, H. W. 341 

Pearse, Mrs. J. 451 

Pearson, E. 117; S. 
M. 230 

Peat, A. 454 

Peel, F. 665; Gen. 
435; Mrs. R. 325; 
Mrs. W. 437; S. 
837 

Peirson, G. C. 339 

Pelham, Capt. Hon. 
F. T. 95 


Pemberton, A. 226; 
H. E, 206; R. 
450 

Penfold, W. J. 207 

Peniston, J. M. 685 

Penkivil, W. J. 338 

Pennell, R. 224 

Penney, W. 662 

Penny, B. 111; M. 
A. 118 

Peunyfather, M. 114 

Penrose, F. 452 

Perceval, S. A. 97 

Perey, C. A. 5146; 
Mrs. R. 544 

Perkins, R. 683 

Perry, R. 667 

Petit, H. 569 

Peto, Lady, 826 

Petre, Lady C. 325; 
W. T. 229 

Pettiward, Lady F. 
205 


Pettygean, J. F. 686 
Peyron, M. 227 
Phayre, Mrs. 437 
Phelp, J. 569; Miss, 
343 
Philipps, H. F. 327 
Phillips, B. T. 325 ; 
C. 438; F. 450; 
H. S. 205; J. 114; 
L. 207, 438; Lady 
E. 683; Mrs. 569 
Phillpotts, G. S$. 326 
Philp, M. 208 
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Phipps, Lady L. C. 
668; Mrs. H. B. 
326 

Pickering, Mrs. P. 
437 

Pierce, G. H. 666; 
M. 438 

Pierson, G. 118 

Piggott, H. T. C. S. 
339 


Pigott, Mrs. A. A. 
C. J. 227; Serj. 
95; W. P. 665 

Pike, J. 336 

Pilcher, Mrs. J. G. 
206 

Pina, A. di, 664 

Pinchard, J. H. B. 
666 

Pinckney, Col. F. G. 
A. 436 

Pine, A. A. 565 

Piper, J D. 118 

Pitcairn, Mrs. R. 663 

Pitman, F. 98 

Pitt, M. E. 342 

Pix, J. 230 

Playfair, Dr. L. 207 

Plum, Mrs. T. W. 
326 

Plumer, M. 114 

Plumridge, E. H. 
452; L. F. 454 

Plunkett, D. 566 

Pogson, Lt. W. W. 
112 

Pole, E. 327 

Polehampton, H. S. 
223 


Poley, Mrs, W. 325 
Pollard, G. C. 544 
Pollett, J. C. 340 
Pollock, J. 451 
Polson, E. 115 
Polwarth, Lord, 436 
Ponsonby, D. 656; 
Hon. G. 327; 
Hon. S. B. 95 
Pooie, L. 544 
Pope, E. 230 
Poppleton, J. 227 
Porcher, H. 113 
Portal, Lady C.437; 
M. 565 
Pott, E. 668; L. 438 
Potter, Mrs.R. H.205 
Poulson, G. 419 
Pountney, H. 224 
Powell, E. M. 226; 
I. 231; J. T. 98; 
Mrs. R. 543; N. 
H. 451; Rear- 
Adm. H. B. 226; 
S. 438 
Power, W. 686 


Powes, Mrs. K. M. 
436 


Poyser, S. 454, 565 
Prall, E. 438 
Pratt, J. F. 566 
Preedy, F. 668 
Prentice, A. 226 
Prescott, Capt. H. 
W. 336; J. E. 
209; T. W. T. 337 
Preston, C. 337; 
Capt. 686; I. 226; 
J. 114, 686; J. 
D'A. 667; Lady, 
206; M.448; M. 
L.546 ; M.M. 681 
Pretty, J. R. 228 
Pretyman, D. G. 455 
Price, E. 450; Mrs. 
C. G. 664 
Prichard, A. M. 
229; O. 114 
Priestley, W. H. 327 
Pringle, A. 337 
Prinsep, A. S. 666 
Prior, E. G. 554; 
T. 685 
Prisk, Mrs. D. 229 
Proby, Hon. G. L. 
436 
Proctor, J. 685 
Prosser, S. 571 
Prowett, C. 114 
Pryce, R. H. 563 
Pryor, E. 545 
Pugh, J. 114 
Purcell, J. 205 
Purrier, H. 111 
Purser, J. 569 
Pusey, Lady L. 566 
Pyke, E. 454; Mrs. 
T. H. 544 
Pym, Mrs. R.R. 544 
Pyrke, E. 454 
Quartley, C. J. 448 
Quilter, A. M. 225 
Quin, Hon. Mrs. W. 
H. W. 325 
Quincy, R. de Q. 668 
Rabett, R. N. 229 
Racker, J. 565 
Rackham, M. 566 
Radcliffe, Capt. C. 
W. 336 
Rae, Mrs. J. 96 
Rainage, C. 668 
Raine, W. 224 
Rainer, J. 338 
Raines, C. 113 
Raleigh, E. 116 
Ramazzoth, J. 667 
Ramsay, F. C. 567 
Ramsden, Lady, 113 
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Randall, H. 686; J. 
568 


Rands, E. 226 
Ransford, E. J. 452 
Rashdall, R. 328 
Rathborne, Mrs. J. 
325 
Raven, E. C. 115 
Ravenhill, Mrs. 206 
Rawes, R. L. 340 
Rawlings, A. 113; 
B. 569 
Rawlins, E. C. 664 
Rawlinson, Sir H. C. 
325 
Rawson, Hon. Mrs. 
R. W. 436 
Ray, C. 450 
Raymond, A. 664 
Read, Mrs. F. L. 342 
Reader, E. 451 
Reay, J. R. 451 
Redgrave, A. 95 
Redpath, H. 337 
Reece, Mrs. E. 437 
Reed, D. M. 667; 
Maj. 569; Mr. 684 
Reeve, E. A. 227; 
S. 342 
Reid, A. 566; A. J. 
226; D. 667; E. 
342; Mrs. W. 205; 
Lady S. 450; S. 
545 
Renaud, G. D. 111; 
R. 118 
Rennie, W. H. 205 
Repton, W. 571 
Rew, Mrs. J. 663 
Reynard, R. 567 
Reynolds, A. 453 ; 
B. 666; S. 226 
Rhind, J. 337 
Rhodes, S. 665 
Ricardo, Mrs. H.R. 
206 
Richards, F. 342; 
M. 489; S. 227 
Richardson, D. 685; 
G. 666; Mrs. J. 
206 
Richmond, G. J. G. 
97; R. 116 
Rickards, C. 545 ; 
J. 452; R. 118; 
W. 227 
Ricketts, S. H. 454 
Riddell, R. C. 327 
Rideout, Capt. S. 686 
Ridley, A. 438, L. 
P. 229; Mrs. N. 
J. 206; S. 115 
Ridout, M. A. 209 
Rigaud, S. J. 205 
Rigby, Ens. H. 224 
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Riley, A. A. 99 
Rimington, R. A. 99 
Ringer, W. 337 
Ripley, J. 116 
Rivarola, C’tess, 436 
Rix, H. 449 
Robarts, A. W. 568 
Robbins, J. 339 
Roberts, E. 337; Lt. 
F. 341; Miss S. 
450; Mrs. A. T. 
96; Mrs. H. 325; 
Mrs, W. 543; R. 
99, 111; R. W. 
118; S. 547 
Robertson, A. 545 ; 
Col. R. R. 436; 
D. G. 439; J. E. 
P. 207; J. R. 97; 
L. 449; Mrs. G. 
664; Mrs. H. 544 
Robinson, A. 667 ; 
C. 438; Capt. B. 
231; E. 341, 667; 
H. 228; M. 209 
Robson, A. H. 229 
Roby, S. C. 328 
Roch, G. 568 
Roche, A. R. 439; 
E. 118 
Rocke, Capt. J. H. 
207 


Rod, A. A. 684 

Rodger, E. 438; 
Mrs. 226 

Rodney, A. R. 667 ; 
T. M. B. 683 

Roe, E. 687 

Rogers, Capt. H. D. 
668; M 229; Mrs, 
J.96; Mrs. 226 

Rolfe, C. 546; J. 
L. 118; N. 570 

Rolland, Capt. W. 
R. 209 

Rolls, Mrs. A. H. 97 

Rolph, T. 343 

Rolt, M. C. 342 

Ronald, E. B. 546 

Rooke, A. 454; F. 
J. 114; H. 684; 
Lt.-Col. J. L. R. 
225 

Roome, S. F. 228 

Roope, W. N, 341 

Rooper, P. 546 

Roper, W. J. D. 
566 

Rose, Ald. 326; F. 
E. 454; Mrs. 663; 
M. A, 113 

Ross, A. 666; E. 
208; L. 666; Lt. 
T. C. 337; Lord 
de, 436; Mrs. J. 


Index to Names. 


T. 437; R. 567; 
R. T. 568 
Rosser, E. 118 
Rotch, E. 116 
Roth, J. C. 118 
Rothschild, Baroness 
A. de, 326 
Roulston, J. 450 
Roupell, E. 117 
Routledge, G. 667 
Rowan, S. H. 338 
Rowland, H. 570 
Rowlandson, E. J. 
564 
Rowling, M. 546 
Rowsell, S. 230 
Roxburgh, R. 98 
Ruff, Mrs. 566 
Ruddock, R. H. 
111 
Rugeley, A. M. 209 
Rush, Mrs. A. 664 
Rushbrooke, Mrs. 
326; V. E. 454 
Russ, M. 665 
Russell, A. 226; 
A. M. 666; E. 
546; H. 667; J. 
340, 666; J. G. 


666; Lady E. 
436; S. H. 97; 
T. 667 
Rust, T. 115 
Ruthven, Hon. J. 
666 


Rutton, H. L. 567 

Ryall, E. C. 207 

Ryder, D. H. 98; 
H. C. 327; J. O. 
545; Mrs. C. 437; 
W. 436 

Ryding, G. 665 

Rynd, Maj. K. Me, 
98 

Saberton, Mrs. H.B. 
543 

Sabine, J. G. 454 

Sadler, H. E. 439 

St. Barbe, Mrs. G.F. 
206 

St. George, A. 563 ; 
Sir T. 112 

St. Germans, Rt. 
Hon. Ear] of, 95 

St. John-Mildmay, 
Mrs. E. H. 544 

Sale, C. H. 327 ; M. 
342 

Salisbury, Marq. of, 
435 


Salmon, G.665; H. 
684; Lt.-Col. 
666; Mrs. B. 115; 
Mrs. R. H. 437; 
W. 338 


Salmond, Lt.-Col. J. 
336 
Salter, G. L. 454 
Salwey, A. H. 667 ; 
Lt. E. 225 
Samson, F. 545 
Samwell, F. 225 
Sanderson, A. M. P. 
208; C. M. 339 
Sandwich, Earl of, 
435 
Sandys, Mrs. 114, 
206 
Sandys-Lumsdaine, 
Mrs. F. G. 437 
Sanford, Maj. C. A. 
682; Mrs. W. A. 
543; T. 565 
Sankey, P. M. 327 
Sandwith, A. C. 664 
Sargeaunt, Mrs. F. 
P. 436 
Satchwell, J. A. V. 
564 
Saumarez, H. B. 343 
Sausmarez, E. De, 
666 
Saunders, Mrs. 206 
Savage, S. J. 685 
Savery, Lt. R. 685 
Savile, G. H. 570; 
Hon. Mrs. A. 436 
Savill, E. 684 
Saville, E. F. 113 
Savory, J. S. 665 
Sawbridge, F. I. B. 
546 
Sayers, C. 685 
Scarborough, S. 686 
Scarlett, Hon. F. M. 
207; M. H. 439 
Scarsdale, Lady, 96 
Sceales, C. R. 228 
Schmid, L. B. E. 111 
Schoales, E. 571 
Schén, Mrs. J. F. 
543 
Schrader, L. E. 667 
Schreiber, A. J. 664 
Scott, A. 339; A.R. 
565; E. D. 111; 
J. A. 98; J. E. 
666; J. G. 230; 
Lady, 544; Mrs. 
W. 668; P. J. 
4388; R. 682; S. 
684 
Scriven, S. 338 
Scrivenor, A. 208 
Scrymegeour, D.436 
Seagram, M. 451 
Sealey, W. 118 
Searle, M. 544 
Seaward, J. 566 
Seeley, L. A. 566 





Selby, H. C. 230 
Selkirk, D. J. Earl 
of, 542 
Selwyn, Mrs. C. J. 
437 
Senior, J. 454 
Seppings, C. E. 209 
Sercombe, Mrs. E. 
437 
Sergison, C. W. 682 
Serrell, S. 343 
Setchell, E. 438 
Seyd, W. 685 
Seymour, C. 98; 
Mrs. C. E. 96 
Shaen, R. 454 
Shairp, A. 450 
Shakespear, Mrs.437 
Shapland, S. 683 
Shard, S. 451 
Sharp, F. 687; J. 
451; R. 227 
Sharpe, H. 340; 
Mrs. J. C. 543 
Sharpin, H. 227 
Sharples, T. 448 
Sharrock, Lt.-Col. 
449 
Shaw, C. 230; Mrs. 
G. 543; M. M. 
207; W. B. 340 
Shean, R. 454 
Sheffield, Earl of, 


436 

Sheil, Lady, 96 

Shepherd, B. 341; 
d. 4136; Be. T. 
565 

Sheppard, M.S.451; 
Mrs. J. L. 206 

Sherer, G. 563 

Shewell, E. 207 

Shield, J. 327 

Shillinglaw, J.J. 326 

Shindler, R. 565 

Shirley, A. C. 341 

Shoobridge, J. 117 

Shore, E. 340 

Shortt, Capt. F. H. 
666 

Shrimpton, A. A. 
439 

Shrubb, Mrs. C. 114 

Shuldham, Lt. J. H. 
564 

Shute, R. F. 336 

Sidgwick, Mrs. J. K. 
664 

Sidwell, R. 684 

Sierra Leone, Bp. 
of, 97 

Sieveking, H. A. 451 

Silva, M. G. 452 

Silvester, Mrs, H. E. 
437 
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Simmons, Maj. G. 
452 
Simmonds, W. 226 
Simonds, C. 227; E. 
569 
Simpson, A. 547 ; 
J.666; J.W. 297; 
Wi. 116, 117 
Sims, H. B. 111 
Sinclair, E. 567 ; 
Mrs. J. G. T. 543 
Singleton, J, 545 
Sitwell, G. F. 98 
Sivewright, C. 544 
Skelly, K. 449 
Skilton, M. 682 
Skingley, H. 686 
Skinner, S. C. 666 
Skipper, A. 118 
Skynner, R. 228; 
W. 681 
Slade, C. 116; H. 
G. 665; W. 230 
Slater, F. B. 327 
Slatter, T. B. 327 
Slingsby, Mrs. W. 
663 


Slipper, J. 337 
Slodden, W. 683 
Sloper, J. 453 
Smales, R. 208 
Smallwood, M. 206 
Smart, Lt.-Col. 227; 
M.C.342; W. 569 
Smartt, G. L. 452 
Smelt, Lt.-Gen. W. 
230 
Smith, A. 337; A. 
C. 117, 662; B. 
229; Capt. E. C 
113; C. B. 685; 
C.G. 438; E.686; 
G. 336, 542; G. 
M. 326; G. M.E. 
566; J. 97, 228, 
568; L. M. 667; 
Lt.-Col. C. H. 
113; Mrs. H. 325; 
Mrs. J. B. 663; 
Mrs. M. P. 664; 
Mrs. W. H. 96; 
M. R. 116; S. 
452; S. C. 455; 
S. L. 207; S. W. 
565; T. H. 568; 
W. R. 563 
Smyth, G. B. 227; 
G. R. 547; J. M. 
566; Miss, 665 ; 
Mrs, 663 
Smythe, C. E. 545; 
W. H. 448 
Smithett, R. M. 450 
Smythies, I. 438 
Snell, G. H. 336; 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIV. 


H. J.3386; Lt. G. 
336 

Snepp, J. 114 

Sneyd, H. 438; L. 
448 

Snow, C. G. 326 

Soames, C. 665 

Solly, Mrs. E. H. 
663; R. H. 567 

Somerset, Col. C. H. 
436; Mrs. W. 206 

Somerton, Visc’tess, 
663 

Somerville, W. T. 
112 

Solomon, J. 118 

Soper, S. 568 

Sorbein, Baron de, F. 


Southern, F. R. 544 
Sowdon, Mrs. F. 96 
Soy, J. 338 
Spackman, A. 97 
Spankie, A. 326 
Sparke, E. 666 
Sparkes, A. 687; 
M. E. 545; J. 451 
Speir, C. 98 
Spence, A. 682; C. 
112 


Spencer, A. H. 112; 
C. J. 437; T. H. 
684 

Sperling, A. 546 

Spiers, A. O. 439 

Spiller, Mr. 224 

Spinks, J. 687 

Spinney, R. 450 

Spooner, H. 563 

Spring, E. 98 

Springfield, T.0.683 

Spurgin, H. L. 452 

Spurling, J. H. 230 

Squire, R. D. 685 

Stables, Miss, 685 

Stacey, J. 227 

Stack, E. 111 

Stafford, C. 98; F. 
112; M. 568 

Stagg, M. J. 438 

Stainforth, E. 686; 
J. 665 

Stamper, R. 337 

Stanhope, B. L. S 
327 

Stanley, E. 338, 542; 


J. 682; Lord, 435; 


S. 453; S. E. 342 
Staples, J. M. 681 
Stapleton, Miss, 565 
Stapylton, L. A. 207 
Stark, M. J. 545 
Starkie, C. M. 666; 

L. R. 666 
Startup, T. J. 438 
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Staunton, Capt. E. 
449 


euak J. 683 

Steadman, M. 207 

Steel, F. C. 438; 
Mrs. T. D. 664 

Steele, O. 99; R. 
223 

Stern, Mrs. D. 325 

Stephens, M. 438; 
R. 564; R. R. 
665; W. H. G. 
546 

Stephenson, E. 118 

Stepney, Miss E. G. 
114 


Steuart, J. H. 227; 
Lt. M. 112 
Stevens, Capt. J. 682 
Stevenson, Mrs. 684; 
S. W. 224 
Steward, F.C. 668; 
L. H. 569 
Stewart, J. 567; Lt.- 
Col. J. 229; Lt. 
D. 439; M. A. 98; 
Mrs. B. A. 436; 
Mrs, W. H. 663 
Stileman, E. A. 209 
Still, H. H. 326 
Stirling, C. 453 ; Sir 
S. 685; T. J. G. 
327 
Stock, E. I. 544 
Stone, J. 338, 455; 
M. 116; M. A. 
571; Mrs. J.H. E. 
664; S. 342 
Stonestreet, G. S. G. 
111 
Stopford, S. 454 
Storey, E. 338; T. 
K. 209 
Storkdale, W. 448 
Storr, F. 99 
Story, Mrs. M. 568 
Stovell, M. 682 
Strachey, Mrs. R.C. 
325; Sir H. 682 
Stradbroke, Countess 
of, 487 
Strange, M. 339; 
Mrs. J. 544 
Strathallan, Visc. 436 
Streatfield,C.A.570; 
N. W. 207 
Strettell, W. T. 226; 
Strode, F. 327 
Strong, C. A. 208 
Strutt, J. 685 
Stuart, A. J. 545; 
Hon. W. 325; M. 
98 ; Mrs. C. S. 96 
Stubbs, E. W. 546; 
J. M. 224 
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Stuck, E. 119 
Sturgeon, E. 545 
Sturges, W. S. 327 
Styan, E. M. 439 
Sudely, Rt. Hon. 
Lord C. H.T. 341 


Sullivan, J. 3826; 
Rear-Adm. T. B. 
113; R. J. 341 

Sumner, G.97; Mrs. 
J. M. 205 

Surtees, G. E. 328; 
J. 224 

Suss, Dr. F. A, 117 

Sutcliffe, M. A. 544 

Suter, H. B. 325 

Sutton, M. F. G. 
682; T. 209 

Swales, T. 116 

Swallow, M. 686 

Swan, Mrs. C. T. 
663; W. 326 

Swann, C. M. 348 

Swete, Mrs. H. 437 

Swift, M. E. 328 

Swinderson, E. 207 

Swindley, J. 544 

Swinford, J. 545 

Sydenham, Mrs. C. 
St. B. 325 

Sykes, Adm. J. 342 

Symonds, G. 667 ; 
J.451; L. E. 207 

Symens, C. 683; E. 
W. 223 

Tabberer, C. 207 

Tabor, A. 342 

Tabutean, A. M. 326 

Tait, A. S. 98 

Talbot, Earl, 435 

Tancred, A. G. 230; 
Lady, 205; Hon. 
H. J. 97 

Tanner, J. 566 

Tapp, A. 225 

Tardrew, A. 113 

Tate, F. D. 567 

Tattnall, Mrs. 663 

Taunton, J. C. 281 

Tawney, Mrs. A. R. 
543 

Taylor, A. 688; A. 
E. 827 ; Col. 435 ; 
C.S. 226; E. 113; 
E. F. 439 ; E. S. 
98; H. 545; J. 
339, 571; M. A. 
J.565; Mrs. E.C. 
206; R. 666; T. 
J. 225; W. 838; 
W.S. 568; W. R. 
229 

Tekell, J. 338 
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Teleki, Count A. 207 
Temple, J. 97, 206 ; 
Mrs. S. 437 


—— Mrs, J. G. 


J. 663 
Tennant, Mrs. 326 
Tew, K. 667 
Tewart, H. J. 438 
Thackwell, Lt. O. D. 
A. 682; Mrs.E. J. 
96 
Thesiger, Sir F. 436 
Thodey, W. 571 
Thomas, Col. R.117; 
E. 455; E. C. 
666; H. L. 335; 
Hon. F. 343; J. 
115; R. 450; S. 
230; W. 111; W. 
W. 335 
Thompson, A. 546; 
Capt. M. A. F. 
564; Col. G. F. 
450; E. P. 546; 
H. 449; J. 563; 
Mrs. 663; P. S. 
209; W. T. 336 
Thomson, E. 683; 
H. B. 662; J. 98; 
Mrs. J. 205; Mrs. 
W. 543; W. 208; 
W. T. 436 
Thornbrough, Rear- 
Adm. E. L. 227 
Thorneley, J. 113 
Thornhill, Capt. R. 
564; H. J. 99; 
J. B. 336 
Thorold, F. 452 
Thurnal, W. 438 
Thurston, M. 684 
Thynne, Capt. W. F. 
682; G. H. 666 
Tiarcks, J. G. 448 
Tibbits, E. 564; J. 
B. 564 
Tickenor, M. B. 115 
Tickner, E. 667 
Tidswell, W. 545 
Tiernay, J. B. 667 
Tike, A. 450 
Tilsley, H. 454 
Tilt, L. A. 684 
Tindal, Mrs. A. 664 
Tinney, H. A. 208; 
W. S. 454 
Titcomb, Mrs. J. H. 
436 
Todd, G. B. 668; 
H. E. 208; H. 
W. 685 ; J. 209 
Toller, C. 544; Mrs. 
R. 205 
Tom, A. 667 
Tomblin, C, 223 
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Tompson, A. M. 208 
Tooke, F. T. 452; 
T. 227 
Topham, A. 827; 
W. 325 
Toplis, J. 111 
Torrens, E. G. 546 
Tosswill, M. E. 337 
Totty, H. 223 
Tovey, Col. G. 570 
Tower, Mrs. C. 96 
Townsend, C. 343; 
E. J. 681; J. H. 
342; R. E. A. 
683 
Tracy, J. C. de, 448 
Travers, F, 667; J. 
E. 545 
Trecothick, Miss, 
225 
Tregarthen, W. F. 
327 
Trench, A. 327 
Trencher, T. 342 
Trevanion, B. R. 
566; H. C. 327 
Tribe, Lt. T. 225 
Trickett, S. 209 
Tripp, Mrs. A. S. 
663 


Triscott, Capt. R.S. 
564 


Trollope, T. 328 

Trotter, Mrs. G. A. 
W. 340; T.D.M. 
565 

Troup, Mrs. H. 437 

Trower, S. 452 

Trundie, A. 565 

Truss, Mrs. W. N. 
543 

Tuck, M. 567 

Tucker, A. 563; Col. 
337; G. K. 455; 
J. H. 335 

Tuckwell, M. 452 

Tudor, G. 227; M. 
667 

Tufnell, C. 666; 
Mrs. J. 206 

Tull, A. 666 

Tupper, E. 452 

Turner, <A. 225; 
C. 335; Captain 
G. F. 112; E. 
686; E. R. 545; 
G. R.99; H. 231; 
J. 569; L. 685; 
M. 99; Mrs. 543, 
684; Mrs. S. 325; 
M. L. B. 545; Rt. 
Hon. Lord Justice, 
662; W. 111 

Turpin, W. T. 438 

Turton, Mrs. 686 








Tussaud, F. B. 452, 
685 
Tustin, M. 113 
Tute, M. 683 
Tweed, S. R. 227 
Twemlow, A. 98 
Twigg, R. 97 
Twining, M. 208; 
Mrs. S. H. 664 
Twise, E. 343 
Tylden, Lady C.453 
Tyrie, J. 340 
Tyrrell, J.228; Miss, 
438 
Tytler, M. E. 112 
Underwood, C. C. 
667; M.A.99 
Unwin, E. 438 
Upham, M. 209 
Uppleby, Mrs. G. C. 
326 


Upsher, J. 342 

Upton, F. 665 

Urquhart, Mrs, F. 
205 

Usborne, J. 569 

Uwins, Z. 571 

Vaillant, Mrs. A. 
664 

Vale, M. C. M. 97 

Valentine, Mrs. W. 
543; S. 114 

Vallottom, N. L. 
451 

Valpy, Mrs. G. C. 
B. 96 


Vance, P. 439 

Van Hemert, C. 209 

Van Zuylen, E. C. 
114 

Vassal, Mrs. W. 664 

Vaughan, Lady M. 
228, 229; M.337 

Vavasour, J. 342 

Venables, G. 111 ; 
Mrs. E. 543 ; Ven. 
R. 224 

Venn, G. N. 544; 
J.S.116; J. 341; 
S. C. 328 

Venning, J. 570 

Ventura, Gen. 568 

Vere, H. 328 

Vereker, Hon. Mrs. 
543 


Vernon, G. R. 546; 
Mrs. V. D. 663 

Verral, S. 686 

Verulam, Earl of, 
436 

Vervacke, Madame, 
567 

Vevers, R. W. 335 

Vicars, W. N. 111 

Vickers, J. 455 





Vignoles, O. J. 666 

Vincent, Lt. T. M. 
568 

Vines, S. 95 

Vivian, E. G. 207 

Vizard, Mrs. H. B. 
663 


Vize, L. L. 99 
Von Rosenberg, Ba- 
roness O. G. 543 ; 
Vowe, A. 224 
Vredenburg, W. 95 
Wadeson, J. W. 207 
Waddington, G. W. 
545; M. E. 326 
Wagstaff, W. 686 
Wailes, A. 207 
Wake, R. H. 207 
Wakefield, E. W. 
341 
Wakeman, C. 342 
Walbanche, J. B. 


452 
Walcot, M. S. 451 : 
Waldron, G. 113 
Waldy, C. R. W. 
666 
Walford, M. 566 
Walker, E. 667; E. 
D. 453; G. M. 
667; Maj.-Gen. J. 
453; R. 565; T. 
F. 439 
Walkey, M. A. 227 
Wall, E. 666 
Wallace, C.118; G. 
546 ; M. 207 
Waller, A. 454; E. 
98; L. M. 437 
Wallis, P. 337 
Walpole, Mr. 435 
Walsh, Mrs.W. 543; 
S. 454 
Walsingham, Lady, 
543 


Walter, E. F. 684; 
Mrs. J. 436 

Walton, Mrs. N. B. 
437; T. 229; W. 
668 

— M. A. 

Wanker, Mrs. T. 
437 

Ward, A. 454; A. 
B. 3389; C. E. 
119; C. R. 563; 
E. 684; E. W. 
326; G. L. G. 
565; H.226; Lt.- 
Col. W. 337; Mrs. 
566; Mrs. R. E. 
663 

Warde, Mrs. A. W. 
544 
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Wardlaw, Capt. G. 
337 
Warner, D. H. L. 
681 
Warren, J. W. 207 ; 
Lt. C. H. L. 336 ; 
Mrs. T. I. 206 
Warrington, T. 225 
Warwick, T. 564 
Wass, H. B. 569 
Waterman, A. 455 
Watermeyer, E. B. 
436 
Waters, E. S. 228 
Watkins, G. W. 118; 
P. 564 
Watley, G. S.W. 542 
Watson, A. 227, 339; 
C. 8.439; G.E. 
207; H.111; J. 
118, 687; J. C. 
827; R. B. 97, 
326; T. C. 98; 
T. J. 116; W. 
114 
Watt, P. F. 565 
Watts, J. 341; Mrs. 
M. 206; Mrs. S. 
564 
Waugh, A. M. 438 
Weaver, M. 118 
Webb, E. E. 438; 
L. 450; Lt. P.C. 
336, 564 
Webber, Capt. W. G. 
E. 666; G. H. 
448; G. E.451; 
H. 565; S. 335 
Webster, Mrs. M. 
326 
Wedderburn, Miss 
M. 570; Mrs. F. 
L. S. 206; Sir D. 
569 
Weeden, T. S. 225 
Weguelin, G. 568 
Weir, A. 208 
Welby, A. M. 231 
Welch, A. 98 
Welford, A. 342 
Wellesley, Mrs. 663; 
Mrs. A. 663 
Wellings, M. 569 
Wells, E. 343; J. 
229; M. 99; Mrs. 
E. 117; Mrs. J. 
D. 206 
Weish, M. A. M. 
337; S. 340 
Welstead, B. 454 
Welton, W. 448 
Wenlock, Lady, 205 
Wentworth, S. E. 
227 
Were, H. 685 


Werge, Lt. W. 449 

Wescott, W. 451 

West, A. R 207; E. 
841; H. 453; 
Hon. L. S. 662; 
J. 111 

Westcott, Mrs. B. T. 
96 


Westmacott, E. M. 
F. 546 
Westmeath, Mar- 
chioness of, 337 
Weston, A. 326; E. 
570; J. J. 336; 
W. H. P. 98 
Wetherell, R. 335; 
S. M. 338; Ven. 
H, 224 
Wharton, J. 116, 448 
Whatton, A. B. 328 
Wheatcroft, M. A. 
567; Mrs. N. 226 
Wheatley, Lady, 568 
Wheeldon, M. 684 
Wheeler, H. 115 
Wheelwright, A.337 
Whitbread, Lady I. 
206 
White, A. M. 544; 
Col. H. D. 667; 
E. 208, 326, 452; 
G. 571; H. M. 
98; J.230; K.J. 
452; M. C. 438; 
S. A. 226; W. 


570 
Whiteley, M. E. 664 
Whiten, W. 686 
Whitfield, A. 453 
Whitmarsh, F. 114 
Whitmore, Lady C. 
226; H.436; Mr. 
435 
Whitter, J. R. 342 
Whittingstall, Mrs. 
G. F. 544 
Whittuck, G. C. 666 
Whyte, M. H. 342 
Whytehead, R. 225 
Wickham, A. 116; 
L. E. 208; W. P. 
T. 111 
Wigan, L. D. 208 
Wightman, S. A. 
206 
Wigram, W. 229 
Wier, H. L. 230 
Wilhelmi, M. 545 
Wilkins, A. D. 666 ; 
Mrs. G. 342; R. 
570 
Wilkinson, C. E. 98; 
E. 570; F. P. 99, 
207; J. B. 98; L. 
97,206; M.117; 
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Mrs. C. W. 664; 
T. H. 326 
Willan, C. 227; E. 
337; J. H. 224 
Willard, H. 664 
Willcock, G. 224 
Willett, H. R. 117; 
J. 684 
William, F. 326 
Williams, A. 451 ; 
A. E. 566; B.H. 
681; E. 686; F. 
4538; J. L. 342; 
J. M. 563; Lady, 
450; Lt. C. 209; 
M. E. 206; M.A. 
546; Maj. A. C. 
454; Mrs. A. 568; 
Mrs. T. 96; Mrs. 
W. 544; P. Uz. 
569; Rear-Adm. 
H. 338; R. M. 
826; S. 566 
Williamson, M. 546; 
S. B. 206 
Willicombe, H. 99 
Willis, Lt. R. 449 
Willmott, J. P. 230 
Wills, B. 564; C. 
668 
Willshire, R. 118 
Wilmer, Lt.-Col. 
451 
Wilmot, Col. J, E. 
205 


Wilson, C. C. G. 
685; C. C. W. 
97; C. E. 436; E. 
665, 684; E. J. 
667; G. 569; J. 
563; J.J.98; J. 
R. 450; J. W. 
438; Lady B.326; 
M. 208; Maj.Gen. 
A. 95; Mr. Jus- 
tice, 342; Mrs. H. 
O. 664; Mrs. R. 
B. 325; P. S. 
667; R. 667; R. 
H. G. 668 ; T. W. 
570 

Wilson- Tod, Mrs. W. 
H. 437 

Winchester, E. 229; 
Marchioness of, 
325 

Wing, J. 681 

Wingfield, Lt.-Col. 
T. H. 686; Mrs. 
E. 96; Mrs. K. 
D. 663 

Winfield, M. 544 

Winson, J. 118 

Winstanley, Mrs. O. 
663; S. T. 117 
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Winter, M. 450; 
Mrs. J. 96 
Wirgman, F. C. 343 
Wise, L. 568 
Witherby, C. 209 
Withington, Mrs. T. 
E. 436 
Wix, C. 114 
Wodehouse, A. 449 ; 
E. G. 546; Lt- 
Gen. N. 118 
Wolrige, Capt. H. 
R. 546 
Wood, C. 328; E. 
118; J. 452; J. 
E. 685; Mrs.H. 
544; Mrs. R.544; 
W. 209 
Woodard, S. 438 
Woodbridge, Capt. 
A. P. 565 
Woodburn, E. C. 666 
Woodcock, H. J. 436 
Woodford, Lt.-Col. 
C. J. 336 
Woodforde, T. 342 
Woodgate, W. 117 
Woodhan, T. 570 
Woodhouse, H. W. 
117; Mrs. W. H. 


96 
Woodriff, M. 546 
Woodrooffe, W. 117 
Woodrow, A. 566 
Woods, S. A. 439 
Wooldridge, J. 455, 
565 
Wordsworth, Mrs. J. 
543 
Workman, W. 206 
Worrell, C. 229 
Worthington, C.117, 
438; W. 11.666 
Wotherspoon, Mrs.J. 
206; Mrs. W. 437 
Wren, LL. 98 
Wright, A. 453; A. 
M. C. 438; D. 
115; Lt. J. 231; 
Mrs. G. R. 326; 
Mrs. J, C. 205; R. 
118 
Wrixon, J. 342 
Wroughton, Mrs. P. 


96 
Wyatt, A.117; Mrs. 
W. 4H. 97; E. F. 
N.337; F. J. L. 
683 
Wypbrow, E. A. 113 
Wye, C. M. 98 
Wylde, J. C. 338; 
Mrs. W. H. 664 
Wylie, H. 685 
Wyllie, J. 565 
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Wyndham, F. G.338 
Wynne, R. 341 
Wynyard, M.G.97; 0.342 



































Mrs. W. C. 205; 
M. J. 111 Yelloly, H. 338 


Yard, A. C. 565 Yeoman, C. B. 546 
¥arde, Lt.-Col. W. Yockney, Mrs. A. 96 


G. 112; W.341 York, Archd. of, S. 


Yardley, J. 338; A., dau. of, 207 


Lady, 205 Yorke, P. W. 563 
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Yates, L. E. F.116; Youd, M. 449 
Youle, J. 230 Younghusband, E. 
Young, C. 98; E. 335; Lt. G. A. P. 








Younge, E. 452 


M. 116; £E. S. 449 

666; J. 208, 454, Yule, Maj.-Gen. 545 
563; J. S. 99; Zedlitz, Baron H. C. 
Mrs. W. B. 436; 65 

P. A. 225; W. Zeller, J. Van, 113 
111, 681 








403, 404, 405, 429. 


America, 92; Brazil, 382. 
Asia: Affghanistan, 170; Alaton, 180; 


Allahabad, 171; Altai, 175 ; Alumbagh, 
94; Asia Minor, 302; Assyria, 399, 400, 
406, 645; Ava, 169; Babylon, 397 ; 
Babylonia, 400, 406; Barnaoul, 178; 
Beersheba, 194; Bhurtpore, 171; Bie- 
louka, 179, Bombay, 170, 171; Cabul, 
170; Caleutta, 170, 171; Cawnpore, 
94 ; Ceylon, 525; Chaldza, 399; Coim- 
batore, 414; Cyprus, 396,643; Delhi, 
95, 539; Ferozeshah, 170, 171; Ghuz- 
nee, 170; Goojerat, 171; India, 94, 
169, 170, 197, 324, 434, 539; Istaliff, 
170; Jellalabad, 170; Kanoud, 95; 
Katchkanar, 173; Lucknow, 94, 168; 
Lydia, 399; Maharajpore, 170; Mesopota- 
mia, 399; Mohammerah, 171 ; Moodkee, 
170; Mundisore, 95; Napadee, 169; Na- 
rym, 177; Neemuch, 95; Neviansk, 174; 
New South Wales, 433; Nineveh, 196; 
Oude, 95 ; Patangoh, 869; Peghan, 169 ; 
Persia, 397, 499; Pitcairn, 87; Pun- 
jaub, 170; Samuch, 94; Secunderbagh, 
94; Siberia, 172; Sidon, 194, 399; So- 
braon, 170; Syan-shan, 180; Tagilsk 
Tavod, 174; Tezeen, 170; Tyre, 399; 
Yandaboo, 169; Zmeinogorsk, 176. 


Europe: Abbeville, 297; Agincourt, 69, 


466; Aix-la-Chapelle, 250; Albano, 
301; Amiens, 137; Aquitaine, 305 ; 
Athens, 314,622,623; Auray, 462, 466 ; 
Austria, 384; Azores, 298; Bavaria, 
385; Beaubec, 644; Beauvais, 188; 
Belgium, 384, 419; Berlin, 659; Ber- 
nard (Great St.), 82; Bohemia, 383; 
Bologna, 349; Bordeaux, 142; Bouteil- 
les, 299, 413; Brest, 131; Brittany, 
584; Brunswick, 385; Brussels, 235; 
Burgundy, 351 ; Cadiz, 397 ; Caen, 132; 
Calais, 7, 123, 126, 136, 578, 581; Cam- 
pania, 622; Cervetri, 622; China, 324; 
Civita Vecchia, 622; Cologne, 503; 
Constantinople, 188 ; Corinth, 415, 622; 
Cressy, 17, 131, 461, 464, 575; Crimea, 
90; Cuma, 623; Delphi, 396; Dieppe, 
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Africa: Cairo, 588; Egypt, 400, 402, 



























77; Dinant, 17; Ditmarsh, 66; Erfurt, 
67; Etaples, 301; Ferrol, 350; Fon- 
tainebleau, 458 ; France, 6, 30, 142, 181, 
194, 203, 236, 242, 282, 309, 323, 381, 
882, 385, 386, 415, 418, 459; Frankfort, 
8, 506; Germany, 142, 522; Ghent, 
135, 138; Greece, 622; Guyenne, 140; 
Hainecourt, 353; Hanover, 202, 430; 
Hennebonne, 17; Hesse Cassel, 385; 
Higuera, 17 ; Holstein, 193, 385,643; Ita- 
ly, 142, 236, 239, 242, 301, 347, 348, 621, 
622; Jena, 67; Laon, 132; La Roche, 
238 ; La Tour, 238; Leyden, 74; Leure, 
77; Lithuania, 523; Livonia, 523; Lu- 
bec, 250; Metz, 503; Milan, 349; Modena, 
382,384,659; Montaigne, 140; Mont-Cas- 
sel, 460; Mont-d’Or, 464; Monteil, 460; 
Moscow, 172; Muhldorf, 251 ; Najara, 
10, 17, 349; Naples, 347 ; Nuremberg, 
28; Offenbach, 420; Orleans, 384; 
Ostia, 656 ; Padua, 492; Paris, 12, 
127, 132, 133, 142, 246, 540; Parma, 
382; Peronne, 241; Pisa, 347; Poitiers, 
17, 135, 461, 462, 579; Pompeii, 589; 
Potsdam, 73; Pozzuoli, 68; Prussia, 
885; Rheims, 137; Rhodes, 623; Roche- 
au-Maine, 129; Rochelle, 133; Rome, 
188, 483, 659; Rouen, 132; Russia, 
385, 523; St. Sévare, 354; Salms, 384; 
Saltzburg, 659; Sardinia, 381, 384; 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 384; Senlis, 13; 
Sicily, 621 ; Spain, 381, 382, 541 ; Stras- 
burg, 250; Susa, 72; Sweden, 385; 
Switzerland, 142, 522, 644; Tchousso- 
waia, 173; Thessaly, 302, 650; Tho- 
rigny, 462, 463; Toulouse, 72; Troy, 
628 ; Tuscany, 384; Tyrol, 198 ; Venice, 
28; Vienna, 659; Vigo, 18; Waterloo, 
169 ; Wirtemberg, 384; Ypres, 18, 28; 
130; Zell, 659. 

British Isles: England, 242, 249, 282, 304, 
383, 480; Wales, 252, 282, 283, 645. 
Anglesea: Bwich-y-fen, 323. ; 
Bedfordshire: Bedford, 80, 183; Stock- t 

wood, 323; Wilder, 184; Woburn, 283, } 
485. | 
Berkshire : Abingdon, 259, 283, 506; ' 
Charney, 307; Cumnor, 161, 162, 169, 
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Didcot, 322; Donnington, 411; New- 
bury, 323; Reading, 485; Shottes- 
brooke, 186; Wantage, 320; White 
Waltham, 185. 

Brecknockshire: Brecon, 183; Lodge, 323. 

Buckinghamshire : Buckingham, $21 ; Eton, 
319;: Linford, Little, 323; Montmore, 
299; Tyringham, 74. 

Caermarthenshire: Carn Goch, 
Coomb, 323. 

Caernarvonshire: Conway, 309; Llandi- 
norwig, 319. 

Cambridgeshire: Cambridge, 73, 160, 161, 
162, 166, 268, 283, 314, 319, 506, 512, 
633 ; Ely, 319; Newmarket, 419; New- 
ton, 223; Whittlesey, 322 ; Wilbraham, 
644. 

Cardiganshire : Noyaddfawr, 323. 

Cheshire: Birkenhead, 322; Bunbury, 
587; Carrington, 75; Chester, 73, 74, 
75, 151, 270, 283, 319, 356, 468, 636; 
Congleton, 75; Davenham, 158; Farn- 
don, 75; Macclesfield, 75, 167; New- 
hall, 75; Northwich, 323. 


Cornwall: Camelford, 299; Kilkhampton, 
301; Launceston, 283; Morval, 323; 
Morwenstow, 301; Poughill, 301. 


Cumberland,423 ; Black Combe, 424; Car- 
lisle, 188, 283, 319; Chapel-house, 323 ; 
Dacre, 307; Lanercost, 418; Matter- 
dale, 38; Stainton, 38; Thursby, 68 ; 
West Newton, 318. 

Denbighshire : Erriviatt, 323; Wrexham, 
319; Wynnstay, 432. 

Derbyshire: Alfreston, 322; Brackenfield, 
319; Chesterfield, 322; Ogston-hall, 
323; Sandyacre, 283; Tansley Moor, 
64; Wingfield, South, 308. 

Devonshire: Barnstaple, 489; Collomp- 
ton, 161; Exeter, 167, 283, 320; Ilfra- 
combe, 318; Plymouth, 488 ; Topsham, 
184; Widworthy Court, 323. : 

Dorsetshire: Blandford, 524; Caundle 
Marsh, 319; Ford Abbey, 323; Hod, 
78; Holm Heath, 187; Shirburn, 283 ; 
Wimborne Minster, 319; Woolland, 
318. 

Durham: Bishopwearmouth, 169; Ches- 
ter-le-Street, 188; Durham, 28, 38, 
292, 308, 422; Egglestone-hall, 323; 
Gateshead, 40; Hartlepool, West, 322; 
Heworth, 41,42; Jarrow, 40, 44, 292; 
Lanchester, 39 ; Mainforth, 42; Sedge- 
field, 38 ; Shields (South), 322 ; Sunder- 
land, 169, 320. 

Essex: Braintree, 320; Chelmsford, 322 ; 
Chequers, 304; Coggeshall, 323; Col- 
chester, 485, 529; Earl’s Colne, 590; 
Greenstead, 320; Hanningfield, 282; 
Rhenes, 65; Saffron Walden, 657; 
Stanstead Montfitchet, 310; Takeley, 
311; Waltham, 283, 636; Wendens 
Ambo, 312; Wenden - Lofts, 311; 


429 ; 
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Wicken, 312; Wickham Bonhunt, 312; 
Widdington, 311 ; Wimbish, 311. 

Flintshire: Gwysaney-hall, 323; Hawar- 
den, 146; Mold, 69. 

Glamorganshire: Cardiff, 322; Green 
Meadow, 323; Llandaff, 319; Liant- 
wit, 308; Merthyr Tydvil, 319. 

Gloucestershire: Bristol, 321, 322, 650; 
Bisley, 319; Cheltenham, 320; Glou- 
cester, 283, 322; Salperton-park, 323 ; 
Tewkesbury, 591. 

Hampshire: Basingstoke, 71; Buriton, 
190; Chilbolton, 412; Crawley, 190; 
Droxford, 323; Hanton, 77; Netley, 
322; New Forest, 413; Newport, 318, 
821; Portsmouth, 77, 322; Romsey, 
161; Southampton, 190; Sparsholt, 73; 
Wight, Isle of, 645; Winchester, 6, 
283, 319, 322, 420, 647, 648. 

Herefordshire: Garvey, 308; Hereford, 
283, 319, 419; Leominster, 72; Pem- 
bridge, 323 ; Tedstone-Delamere, 320. 

Hertfordshire : Broxbourne, 320; Ches- 
hunt, 321; Haileybury, 91; Hemel 
Hempstead, 322; Hunsdon, 69; Roy- 
ston, 413; St. Albans, 161, 322; Theo- 
balds, 511; Watford, 318; Welwyn, 
823. 

Huntingdonshire: St.Ives, 525; Wares- 
ley, 318. 

Kent: Ash, 591; Ashford, 293; Ayles- 
ford, 323; Blackheath, 318; Chatham, 
322; Canterbury, 11, 283, 422, 584, 
586; Dover, 587; Eastry, 73; Erith, 
413; Greenhithe, 319; Greenwich, 393, 
512; Huddleton, 305; Heppington, 
530; Ingress-park, 169; Lullingstone, 
801, 414; Marden, 421, 649; Minster, 
590 ; Peckham (East), 320; Penshurst, 
28; Richborough, 530; Rochester, 70, 
293; Sandwich, 77, 591; Thanet, Isle 
of, 645; Wingham, 644. 

Lancashire: Alston, 320; Bolton, 151; 
Burnage,*156; Capernwray-hall, 323 ; 
Chorlton, 157; Clitheroe, 429; Dids- 
bury, 154; Fallowfield, 156; Gawthorpe, 
149, 152, 346, 429; Haslingden, 321 ; 
Heaton - Norris, 157; Hulme, 318; 
Higher Broughton, 320; Lancaster, 
283; Liverpool, 77, 320, 321,322, 530; 
Manchester, 319, 321, 322; Reddish, 
157; Stockport, 652; Warrington, 73, 
419, 648; Winwick, 648; Withington, 
156; Wrightington, 318. 

Leicestershire: Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 322; 
Billesdon Coplow, 323; Leicester, 529. 

Lincolnshire: Boston, 320; Buslingthorpe, 
590; Fuiletby, 319; Grimsby, 322; 
Lincoln, 283, 511, 529; Stubton-park, 
823; Witham, 184. 

Merionethshire : Maesyneuodd, 323; Pla- 
syndinas, 323. 

Middlesex: Barnsbury, 314; Bayswater, 
321; Bloomsbury, 538; Brompton, 
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807 ; Buckingham-palace, 322; Char- 
terhouse, 511; Chiswick, 492; Hack- 
ney, 321; Haggerstone, 318; Hamp- 
stead, 321, 516; Harrow, 318; Hendon, 
516; Highbury, 314, 321; Hornsey, 
314; Islington, 152, 313, 318; Ken- 
sington, 512; Limehouse, 322; London, 
26, 45, 83, 164, 282, 283, 284, 303, 317, 
319, 329, 415, 427, 488, 506, 513, 529; 
Old Ford, Bow, 318; Pimlico, 321; 
Stoke-Newington, 314; Temple, 513; 
Victoria Park, 525; Westminster, 56, 
59, 61, 83, 91, 200, 282, 283, 299, 308, 
321, 633, 637. 

Monmouthshire: Abergavenny, 74; Caer- 
leon, 529; Chepstow, 308; Graig, 419; 
Long Mountain, 320; Monmouth, 74, 
574; Tredegar-park, 323; Trelystan, 
320. 

Montgomeryshire : Dolforgan, 323. 

Norfolk: Castle Acre, 414; Castle Rising, 
74; Elsing, 73 ; Hedenham, 647 ; Lyn- 
ford, 323; Lynn, 73, 264; Narford, 659; 
Norwich, 419; Salle, 659; Thetford, 
283. 

Northamptonshire : Cosgrove, 323; Faws- 
ley, 308; Northampton, 283; Oundle, 
433; Peterborough, 319, 506; Roade, 
320. 

Northumberland: Alnwick, 27, 74, 188, 
292, 652; Bamborough, 307; Bothal 
Castle, 36; Brinkburn Priory, 292; 
Capheaton, 42; Corbridge, 307; Hex- 
ham, 28, 42, 647 ; High Rochester, 78 ; 
‘Lindisfarne, 192; Magna, 187; New- 
castle, 44, 188, 283, 291, 292, 321, 529; 
Nunwick, 323; Prudhoe, 292; Shields 
(North), 321; Warkworth, 292. 

Nottinghamshire : Blidworth-dale, 
Worksop Castle, 346. 

Oxfordshire : Banbury, 322 ; Brighthamp- 

_ ton, 65; Caversham, 320; Ditchley, 
183; Handborough, 160, 166 ; Kidding- 
ton-hall, 323; Oxford, 65, 69, 71, 72, 
84, 162, 165, 186, 304, 308, 319, 430, 
458, 495, 497, 506, 510, 659; Stand- 
lake, 67 ; Stanton Harcourt, 184; Swin- 
brook, 300; Wheatley, 318; Witney, 
183, 300; Woodstock, 183, 487. 

Pembrokeshire: St. David’s, 307; West- 
moor, 323. 

Radnorshire: Lianelwedd-hall, 323. 

Rutlandshire: Luffenham (North), 323; 
Oakham, 283. 

Salop: Baschurch, 318; Boscobel, 85; 
Halston, 323; Pepper-hill, 145; Stoke- 
say, 28. 

Somersetshire: Aller, 183; Bath, 191, 494; 
Bathwick, 649; Bridgewater, 83; Glas- 
tonbury, 419, 485; Langridge, 300; St. 
Audries, 323; Street, 82; Taunton, 
319; Trent, 86; Wells, 82, 318. 

Staffordshire: Alton Towers, 73; Leek, 
321; Lichfield, 283, 416; Tamworth, 


323 ; 
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587; Tipton, 321, 323; Wednesbury, 
324. 


Suffolk: Barham, 419; Bergholt (East), 
321; Bungay, 300; Bury St. Edmund’s, 
505 ; Dodenes, 414; Easton, 469; Elm- 
ham (South), 300; Eye, 322; Felix- 
stowe, 419,650; Hadley, 184; Hengrave- 
hall, 587; Ilketshall, 300; Ixworth, 
74; Newbourne, 320; Shotley, 320; 
Stoke Park, 323 ; Woodbridge, 320. 

Surrey : Battersea, 421; Chilworth, 648 ; 
Combe, 414; Croydon, 64, 318; Dork- 
ing, 318; Guildford, 283, 415 ; Hors- 
leydown, 653; Lambeth, 506; Lyne- 
grove, 323; Maldon, 71; Runnymede, 
413, 523; Southwark, 73, 649, 653; 
Wandsworth Common, 321. 

Sussex: Arundel, 188; Battle, 183; Chi- 
chester, 319, 413; Densworth, 532; 
Hastings, 636; Hurstmonceux, 308; 
Mayfield, 28; Slaugham, 323. 

Warwickshire : Aston, 587; Birmingham, 
319, 321; Boldmere, 319; Coventry, 
808, 319; Edgbaston, 320, 322; Kenil- 
worth, 307; Maxstoke, 523; Monks’ 
Kirby, 283; Radford Semele, 323; 
Stratford-on-Avon, 183; Warwick, 267, 
807. 

Westmoreland, 423; Appleby, 283, 323 ; 
Bampton, 37; Brougham, 307; Kirkby 
Thore, 68, 188; Rosyill, 37; Swin- 
dale, 37 ; Yanwath, 308. 

Wiltshire: Broadhinton, 82; Chilmark, 
320; Dowton, 82 ; Fonthill, 494; Grim- 
stead (East), 318; Heytesbury, 122; 
Rowdeford, 323; Silbury ; 440; Steeple 
Langford, 72; Tisbury, 308; Warmin- 
ster, 320; Wilton, 283. 

Worcestershire: Bewdley, 84; Bromsgrove, 
84; Dudley, 322; Evesham, 505, 634; 
Kidderminster, 148; Leigh, 458 ; Mal- 
vern, 160, 162—165; Moseley, 86; 
Olanege, Isle of, 634 ; ‘Thorngrove, 323 ; 
Worcester, 52, 86, 145, 283, 319, 458, 
487, 503, 504, 506. 

Yorkshire: Batley, 321; Bildersby, 318; 
Bolton Castle, 309; Canley, 323; Carl- 
coats, 319; Copmanthorp, 282; Don- 
caster, 319; Escrick, 318; Felmersham, 
320; Filey, 76; Halifax, 320,322; Kirk- 
burne, 320 ; Leeds, 320, 322 ; Low Moor, 
318; Middleborough, 321; Middleham, 
649; Ripon, 346; Scarborough, 320; 
Stanwick, 188; Thorpe, 76; Ugthorpe, 
820; Yarm, 169; York, 28, 240, 283, 
484, 526, 529, 652. 

Ireland, 282, 648; Ballinacarriga, 161, 
162; Blarney Castle, 430 ; Carlow, 656; 
Cashel, 191; Clonmacnoise, 656; Con- 
naught, 424; Cork, 656; Dingle, 187 ; 
Down, 190; Down and Connor, 191; 
Dublin, 19], 248, 283, 432, 506; Gal- 
way, 649; Kerry, 187; Kilkenny, 656; 
Killaloe, 190, 191; Limerick, 320; 
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New Grange, 652; Ossory, 320; Wex- 
ford, 656; Youghal, 656. 


Scotland, 282, 283; Aberdeen, 305, 355; 


Aberlemno, 306; Annandale, 190; Bal- 
caskie, 524; Bute, 189; Callernish, 
524; Clava, 189; Craig of Downie, 
306; Cruden, 651; Dinnacair, 305; 
Dundee, 652; Dundrennan, 534; Dun- 
ninald, 306; Dunstaffnage, 422; Edin- 


burgh, 407, 408, 433, 649; Ferne, 306; © 


Giffordgate, 189 ; Glencoe, 380; Harris, 
651; Holyrood, 415, 524; Humbie, 
189; TIonay 422; Kinneil-house, 409; 
Kinross, 524; Lundy, 306; Montblairy, 
306; Mousa, 651; Orkney, 306, 414, 
524, 542; Penicuik, 189; Pitkennedy, 
806 ; Prestonpans, 190; Roseisle, 189; 
Skye, Isle of, 422; Uist (South), 651; 
Windymains, 189. 




















